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This is Pattern No 
i) The 6 x 9-foot 
size costs only $9.40 











GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





Facsimile of Gold . 


Drudgery has no place pega k gr 


face of every guaran- 
4 ed ( ongole um Gold- 


in a Congoleum kitchen— Sea 


What a lovely rug! And how much 
its handsome wood-block design and 
warm, brown tones add to the attrac- 
tiveness of this cheery farm kitchen! 

It’s one of those popular, easy-to-clean 
Congoleum Rugs, which have taken the 
drudgery out of housekeeping for thou- 
sands of women all over the country. 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned 


Not only easy-to-clean but easy to 
keep clean, too! Nothing penetrates or 
clings to the smooth, waterpre of surface. 
All signs of tracked-in mud and spilled 
things can be quickly obliterated with a 
fe Ww whisks of a damp mop or cloth. 


[hen, too, Congoleum ©! Rugs don’t 


have to be tacked down or cemented. 
They cling to the floor, without ever 
curling up at the corners or edges. 

Besides the wood-block, mosaic and 
tile patterns, there are rich Oriental and 
dainty floral effects that you can hardly 
tell from expensive woven rugs. 


Popular Sizes— Low Prices 
6 x9 = ft. $9.40 Patterns No.386 J1¢y3 ft.§ .60 


"1 P - and 408 are made 

4° oXx ) ft. 11 10 in all the sizes 2 x3 ft. 1 30 

9 x9 ft. 14.05 The other pat- 

9 x101éft. 16.40 ‘termsaremadein 3 x4loft. 1.95 

é aa the five large a 

9 x12 ft. 18.75 sizes only _™ 3 x6 tt. 2.60 

Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


. y 
ConGoLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapoli Dallas 
New Orleans Cleveland London Pa 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, ! 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


How do you like the cover on this issue? 
One of our readers happened to be in my 
office when the picture came in. “That 





sure is a winner’ is the way it appealed | Tne 


to him. I agreed with him, for it just 
seems to me that it is about the t 
picture I have ever seen on a farm paper. 
But why shouldn’t farm folks have just 
as gi 
on their papers than are found on maga- 
zines that go into city homes? They live 
amid the most beautiful surroundings of 
any people and are most capable of 
appreciating beauty. 
> « * om 

Speaking of beautiful surroundings and 
the influence they have on our lives if we 
will only appreciate them, brings to my 
mind the lines by Louise Imogen Guiney: 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 

Among the lowing herds, 

The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing birds, 

The humming of the bees. 


The fears of what may come to pass, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 


But in spite of the fact that the cover |; 


appeals to me so much, it is not the part 
that I really like most about this issue of 
Suceessful Farming. You know how you 
feel when your plans seem to work out 
just right and things go just the way you 
want them to go. That is the way I feel 
about this issue. It seems to me that it 
contains just the proportion ‘of good, 
practical, actual farm experience articles, 
of inspiration and of entertainment, that 
our big family of readers will enjoy. It 
makes me want to tell you something 
about each and every article—why we 
thought it would interest you, something 
about the writer, etc., but that would take 
a lot more space than is available. 
> 7 * 


Nothing pleases me more than the 
many letters I get from readers tellin 
how something they read in Successfu 
Farming save 
of making several times the subscription 


price for them. If it has helped you, tell | Dry 


us about it, and be sure to tell us how we 
can make it more helpful. 
* * - * * 

What do you think of this May issue? 
I think it is a mighty good one, but what 
you think of it is vastly more important. 
We are earnestly trying to give you more 
than the value of a year’s subscription in 
each issue.—Editor. 


ood and, if possible, better pictures | 
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53 | advertisements in Successful Farmin 
58 | knowing that we 





From Friend to Friend 





TRUE VALUE 
Advertised oe rovide the yard- 
stick by which similar merchandise is 


measured. 

Manufacturers know that they must be 
able to produce goods of quality, establish 
and maintain a standard and market their 
products at fair prices before they are in 
position to advertise. 

They know that each message published 
in Successful Farming and other journals 
becomes the word of the house to the con- 
suming public. It is generally understood 
that a business man’s word must be as 
good as his bond. 

Advertising thus serves to set a standard 


5/ for all products. The fact that unknown 


brands are usually compared with adver- 
tised lines, provides further evidence of the 
fact that advertised commodities univer- 
sally establish true values in all markets. 

In choosing advertised goods you have 
the assurance that you will be pleased with 
your purchase. e manufacturer tells 
you briefly but frankly and accurately 
what you may expect in the way of time or 
money-saving, convenience, utility, econ- 
omy or satisfaction-in-use. 

Knowing what to expect, you are seldom 
disappointed—and in those rare instances 
the manufacturer stands ready to make 


50! good. He appreciates the importance of 


protecting his reputation and maintaining 
an unblemished record with the trade. 
Retailers show a ference for adver- 


tised lines because they have found that 


48| branded, advertised merchandise repre- 


sents true value and gives satisfactory re- 
sults to their customers. 

‘ou will find it profitable to read os 
an 
may respond to them with confidence, 
arantee subscribers 

thru dishonesty when dealing 
with any of our advertisers. 
Just as our editorial pages keep readers 


64 | informed regarding improved farming and 
68| home methods, so 


the advertising 
pages carry the news of time and labor- 
saving machinery, tools and appliances; 
better food, clothes, etc., which add to the 
pleasure, profit and comfort of living. 
Progressive farmers are constantly 
adopting new ideasof this kind which en- 
able them to accomplish more with less 
labor, to give their families greater ad- 
vantages, to make home life more attrac- 
tive. Few of us realize the debt we owe 
to advertising, which has played a decid- 
edly important part in establishing and 
maintaining present-day standards of busi- 
ness conduct, which im themselves add 
much to the security and satisfaction of 
ial relationships. 
In favoring advertised products you 


82 | have the assurance of a square deal. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in the 
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ould ‘Knowingly introc 
Successful Farming. We will-not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest w nowingly introduce a d 
concern. Aavertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes We refuse thousands 
or any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 
duction Of the advertiser into the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 
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Make Hay the Fordson Way 


Haying days are busy days 
on the farm—a few hours’ 
delay may result in a crop 
spoiled. 








With the Fordson, you can 
mow your fields quickly. You 
can do your raking and load- 
in a fraction of the time 
formerly required. You can 
store your crop ahead of the 
showers. 








All haying operations are speeded up with the Fordson. 


Any Authorized Ford Dealer can show you the 
advantages of making hay the Fordson Way 


Fora Motor Gompany, 
Fordson 








The Fordson supplies ample power for baling 
and all other belt work. 





The Fordson is the greatest time saver 
in the hay field. 
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HE problem of how best to dispose of our exportable 

agricultural surplus has received a great amount of 

consideration during the past year, notably as pre- 
sented in the McNary-Haugen bill. A new bill dealing 
with the same problem has been prepared by Congressman 
L. J. Dickinson. of Iowa and will be presented at the next 
session of congress. In accordance with our policy of 
keeping our readers posted on the latest developments in 
the farm field, we present the main features of the bill here 
in the form in which it was made public. Theauthor states 
that while slight changes may be made during the summer 
on some of its provisions, the basic idea will not be altered. 
There has not been sufficient time since the bill was made 
public for_us to study it. We present it with neither 
recommendation or condemnation. This bill will be pre- 
sented at farmers’ meetings. during the coming summer 
and you owe it to yourself to be informed. Furthermore, 
we want your opinion. 

In substance the new Dickinson agricultural relief bill 
provides the following method: 

Establishes a federal farm advisory.council and a fed- 
eral farm commission to aid in the development of co- 
operative marketing and in the disposition of the domestic 
surplus of agricultural commodities, ete. 

The council will be composed of not more than five 
members from each of the twelve federal land bank dis- 
tricts, serving without salary at $25 per diem for actual 
meetings and traveling expenses, for one year terms and 
chosen by regulations fixed by the secretary of agriculture 
from bona fide farm organizations and cooperative market- 
ing associations. 

This council will nominate to the president eighteen 
members of the federal farm commission and successors. 
The commission will consist of seven members, six named 
by the president, and the secretary of agriculture, con- 
firmed by the senate, for five years, at $10,000 a year 
salary and traveling expenses. 

The commission members will be chosen with reference 
to knowledge and experience of one each in livestock, grain 
dairying, and poultry, cotton and tobacco and fruits and 
vegetables. 


Special Powers and Duties 


HE federal farm commission shall: “Be accessible at all 

times to and cooperate with groups of producers and 
cooperative marketing associations in order to promote the 
orderly and efficient production, distribution, and market- 
ing of agricultural commodities, and the economical and 
efficient operation of such groups and associations. 

“The commission is authori 
_ “1. Upon application from a group of producers desir- 
ing to organize a cooper:itive marketing association or form 
& cooperative marketing association or a group of pro- 
ducers desiring to organize a marketing agency, to aid’in 
such surveys and investigations as are essential, and to 
make suggestions and render assistance in respect of the 
organization of such association or agency. 

“2. To conduct investigations for the benefit of groups 
of producers and cooperative marketing associations and 
to make recommendations to and, in such cases as the 
commission deems practicable, to furnish assistance there- 
to in respect of (1) accounting, auditing, bookkeeping and 
financing methods, (2) grades and standards, (3) market- 
ing contracts, (4) methods of elimination of waste, (5) 
problems of overproduction and diversification, and (6) 
establishing and maintaining of foreign markets. 

“3. To protect cooperative marketing associations against 
trade discrimination, boycott, or other unjust or unfair 


An Appeal to All Farm Interests 


New Bill Proposes to Combine Agricultural Cooperatives 


trade or marketing practices in proceedings in any court 
of the United States or any state, and for such purpose to 
employ counsel to institute proceedings in the name of such 
association or to defend such association in any such 


“4. Upon application, in such cases and under such 
regulations as the commission may prescribe, to represent 
& cooperative marketing association before any depart- 
ment or agency in the executive branch of the government 
or before any independent establishment of the govern- 
ment upon problems of production, distribution, transpor- 
tation or financing in respect of such association. 


Disposition of Exportable Surplus 


SEC. 8. (a) Thecommission shall keep advised by investi- 
gations, from time to time, made upon its own initiative 
or upon petition of any cooperative marketing or other 
association of producers, of the domestic and world prices 
of basic agricultural commodities and the existence of an 
exportable surplus of any such agricultural commodity. 

“(b) Whenever the commission, at any time within five 
years after the approval of this act, finds (1) that there is 
or may be during the ensuing year a surplus above domes- 
tic requirements of any basic agricultural commodity; (2) 
that the domestic price of such agricultural commodity is 
materially lower than the world price, plus the amount of 
the tariff duty thereon; (3) that the existence of such sur- 
plus renders or will render ineffective in whole or in part 
the tariff upon such agricultural commodity; and (4) that 
a substantial number of the cooperative marketing associ- 
ations representing the producers of such agricultural com- 
modity are in favor thereof, the commission shall deter- 
mine upon an operation period in respect of such agricul- 
tural commodity. 

“(c) During such operation period, and in order to en- 
courage and foster foreign commerce and to prevent any 
suppression thereof, the commission is authorized to stimu- 
late the exportation of such agricultural commodity, or 
food products thereof, in such quantities as it deems advis- 
able, (1) by advising and assisting cooperative marketin 
and other associations of producers in the disposition 0 
such basic agricultural commodity, or food products there- 
of, including the exportation or the contracting for the ex- 


rtation thereof; and (2) by entering into agreements 
for the payment (out of the equalization fund hereinafter 
established and under such terms and conditions as the 


commission may provide in the agreement) of losses result- 
ing from the sale for exportation of any such agricultural 
commodity or product at a price less than the domestic 

rice, if such As is made after such agreement is entered 
into and is made in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions thereof. 


Equalization Fee 


EC. 9. In order that the producers of each basic ~ oA 
cultural commodity may pay ratably their equitable 
share of the losses paid by the commission upon the sales 
for exportation of such commodity; and in order to pre- 
vent any unjust discrimination against, any direct burden 
or undue restraint upon, and any suppression of commerce 
in basic agricultural commodities with foreign nations in 
favor of interstate or intrastate commerce; and in order to 
encourage and stimulate the normal and usual current of 
foreign and interstate commerce in such commodities, an 
tion fee shall be apportioned and paid, as herein- 

after provided, in respect of each sale or other disposition 
of a basic agricultural commodity, by or on the account of 
the producer, during the operation (Continued on page 60 
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**Best in the 
Long Run” 


Goodrich Tires 


Thursday night, 10 to 11 P. M. (Eastern Standard Time) —~ 4 


On the Silvertown Radio Program every 


Wheel Horses~a// jour 


NE look at the great haunches of these 

thoroughbreds tells you that each is a 
wheel hotse able to pull the load. There is 
mighty power in their massive flanks and wide 
backs. It is there because back in the days of 
long ago breeders began breeding a line of 
horses able to bear knights in armor. 


Put four Goodrich Tires on your car, and it is 
equipped with four wheel horses, rugged, able 
to carry the load for the same reasons of 
pedigree. 
More than half a century ago, Goodrich began 
developing rubber to produce rugged strength 
and endurance. Out of Goodrich research and 
experience has come the blooded line of 
Goodrich Tires. 
Here is the tire value, which begins with pur- 
chase price and ends with a full delivery of 
service. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 

Akron, Ohio 


Lis ten WEAF, New York; WJAR, Seestiemans WEI, Philadelphia; WCAE, Aer asent ; WGR, Buffalo; W 


Boston; WwW, Detroit. And 9 to 10 P. M.(Central Standard Time), stations W o, , Minnenpolle St. Fost Paul, 


in WOC, Davenport. And every Monday night, 9 to 10 P, M. (Pacific Coast Time) station KN 





wT 





Music, News and Education in the Air 
A Radio Set That Has Paid for Itself Many Times 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


Since that time it has paid for itself over and over 

again by supplying us with up-to-the-minute market 
reports and weather forecasts, to say nothing of the pleasure 
the great variety of programs broadcast from the many 
stations over the country has given us—and our neighbors. 
We would no more 
think of doing without 
radio now than we 
would of taking down 
our telephone, selling 
our flivver or dynamit- 
ing our hard-surfaced 
re vad. 

Of all the wonders of 
recent years, radio 
stands far, far ahead. 
[t is not a luxury, not 
for the rich alone. 
Everyone can enjoy it. 
Radio means a lot to 
the city dweller, but 
to the farmer it means 
countless times more. 
It is the link that con- 
nects us farmers with 
the outside world, by 
bringing to us the very 
latest news, markets 
weather forecasts an 
the world’s best talent 
in music, oratory and 
athletics. The ether is full of good things and all the farmer 
has to do, no matter where located, is to put in a receiving 
set and tune in. No matter what his fancy—music, baseball, 
oratory, drama or public events, radio brings to him the 
thing of his choice. 

I often wonder why every farm home does not have a 
radio set. It must be because the wonderful benefits to be 
derived from it are unknown or misunderstood. Perhaps 
many judge radio reception by some earlier experience 
when radio was in its infancy, some squawky home-made set 
they listened to where more static and interference 
was heard than program, some boy’s play- 
thing. I remember the first time I put on 
head phones. I was visiting a relative 
and the ten-year-old son had a 
“radio” he had built of odds and 
ends and cheap parts he had 
bought. I heard something all 
right—but it wasn’t radio. To 
compare that experience with 
listening to our loud speaker 
now from any room in the 
house is fun - provoking. 

Now, when the day’s work . 
is done and we come in from 
the cow barn, about the first 
thing we do—if it isn’t al- 
ready going—is to turn on 
the radio. It is usually kept 
switched on until bedtime, and 
after. There’s always plenty to 
hear, something to interest eve 
member of the family. One station 
puts on an early evening program 
that always strikes our supper hour. 
rom then on, it’s kiddie stories, 
news letters from all over the world, 
comedy, fiddlin’, opera, basket-ball, 
inging, orchestras—whatever we 
care to hear. When we tire of one program, a slight turn of 
the tuning dial brings in something else—a quarter-inch on 
the dial swinging us from New York to Denver, perhaps. 

By reading the radio programs in our papers we can be 
on the lookout for anything special. For instance, when we 
read that the presidential inaugural ceremonies were to be 
broadcasted, we were ready with a houseful of neighbors to 


Ws bought our radio set two years ago last Christmas. 








The radio gives the latest hog markets 











Even the baby enjoys the radio programs 


hear it. When Governor Baker of Missouri took his oath of 
office, we heard every word—while shelling seed corn on our 
back porch! Last fall when the Yanks and Senators were 
fighting for the baseball championship in the world series, 
we stopped work long enough to take box seats. Twenty or 
thirty of our neighbor farmers joined us and we kept score, 
getting each play as it 
was made and becom- 
ing just as enthused as 
if we had been watch- 
ing the game. 

If you have never 
heard a ball game over 
radio, you have missed 
a treat—if you like 
baseball. Hear the an- 
nouncer give the line- 
up, fill out your score 
card, settle down in an 
easy chair and listen. 
“Babe Ruth at bat!” 
we hear. “Crowds 
cheering him, fielders 
backing up. Knocks 
dirt from his spikes and 
faces the pitcher. Ball 
one, too high. Ball 
two, too high. Strike 
one, he swung at it. 
Ball three, too wide. 
Crowd razzing pitcher 
for trying to walk him. 
Strike two, called.” Then we hear the bell ringing and 
know that he has knocked a home run. Just a sample of 
what may be heard—but it'll give any baseball fan a thrill 
to listen-in on a big game like that. 

Basket-ball games are also broadcast from a number of 
the state universities. This winter there was a game some- 
where almost every night. Being announced direct from the 
court, the yelling of the crowd and the referee’s whistle may 
be heard. Perhaps few farmers are boxing fans, but when a 
world’s championship bout is given over radio, anyone can 

get a “kick” out of it. There are so many sporting 

events broadcast that, if you enjoy that sort 

of thing, you'll find any “dullness” the 
farm may have held dispelled. 

But, understand this—if you do not 

care for sports, you can always 
listen t® something else while 
these contests are going onl 

That is the wonderful part of 

radio. A hundred programs 
may be going on at one time 
and all you have to do is 

to move the tuning dial and 
select the one you want. 
Maybe your neighbor is 
listening to a prize fight in 
New Jersey, another neigh- 

bor across the field listening 

to a band in Havana, Cuba, 
still another just across the 
road hearing a play in Schenec- 
tady, New York—you can be 
listening to your governor at a 
meeting at the state capitol or to a 
Sunday school lesson in Ft. Worth! 
But aside from the entertainment 
side of radio, every farmer needs a 
set from a business standpoint. On 
our farm we milk forty cows and 
keep 1,000 laying hens. Our cream and eggs are shipped 
once a week in winter and twice a week in summer. By get- 
ting the butter and egg market reports at one o’clock each 
weekday as given by our state marketing bureau at Jefferson 
City, in which New York, Chicago and St. Louis markets for 
the day are quoted, we know whether to hurry our stuff to 
market before a price drop in the big (Continued on page 20 
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WHEAT ACREAGE INCREASE 

T= March 13th report of the United States department 

of iculture says that to that date there been 
repo: an increase of 3,717,000 acres of wheat in the 
principal wheat countries as compared with the acreage of 
1924. This was to be expected because of the price of 
wheat. Let there be an increased price in any uct and 
there is a grand rush to produce that one , which 
naturally smashes the price. 

It may be that the world can use the wheat from 124,- 
465,000 acres and pay a good price for it in 1925. Nobody 
knows what the weather may do to the total production. 
We warned our readers editorially in the March issue that 
the high price was apt to increase acreage. The report of 
the department confirms our expectations. 

There is nothing to do about it now. It will be up to the 
marketing organizations to do the best they can with 
what is produced. The price may be favorable and it may 
not. 
If somehow about half of the farmers could be induced to 
increase production of the things that were lowest in price 
instead of highest in price there would be a steadying of the 
market never before experienced. It is well known that 
because prices are low the farmers quit producing that thing. 
That makes a shortage and the price comes up to a point 
that stimulates over-production of that thing. The prices 
that are high cause too many to raise that thing and it is 
overdone. Prices drop and the farmers take a loss. 

So then, if about half who naturally jump into erqnc ee | 
the high-priced products would nl wen the low-pri 
products, the production of everything would be stabilized 
to such extent that there would be less violent fluctuations 
of the markets. It ought to be a well-known fact by now 
that high pork prices induce an unwarranted increase of 
brood sows and resulting pig crop. When all these pigs 
must go to market, there isn’t any market worth going to. 
The same is true of wheat and everything else. It isn’t even 
speculation. It is gambling. It surely is not good business. 
May the day never come when any dictatorship attempts 
to regulate supply by edict, but unless the producers volun- 
tarily do a little stabilizing of production they may have to 
authorize their marketing managers to say how much shall 
be produced. 





THE CONSTANT SHIFT OF POPULATION 


A* investigator of the United States department of 
agriculture says that the farmer and his family remain 
on the farm an average of twenty years. The average num- 
ber of families leaving the farm each year is one hundred 
and twenty to the county. If this is approximately true it 
forms a basis for some calculations. 

We are not concerned with what becomes of those who 
leave. Usually a young couple takes the place of each retir- 
ing couple. In due course, if not at the time of exchange, 
there are children from the newcomers who need a school. 
Then it should be a quite evident fact that so long as farms 
are not actually abandoned or bought up and consolidated 
into larger units to be operated with hired help, the school 
population will remain a quite constant factor. It shows 
that if a consolidated school is in prospect, it best be con- 
structed of that size which will accommodate the present 
school age population. To build larger would be creati 
an overhead not warranted by the prospect of incre 
rural population. Only in localities near large cities where 
truck or fruit farming may come in, is there much likelihood 
of increased school population, 

On this basis also other matters can be considered. It 
means that each year there probably will be two hundred 
and forty or more newcomers who should join the farm 
bureau or such other farm organization as may prevail in 
the county. It means a constant renewal of educational 
efforts to keep up the standards of the county. It means that 


MARVELOUS SUNLIGHT 

TRANGE, isn’t it, that we had never figured sunlight 
S as a food? Of course, some wise sage in the distant ages 
said that “A merry heart doeth good hke a medicine,” and 
we know that the heart is more on bright, sunshiny 
days than on gloomy days, so by thus reasoning we see 
that sunlight may be a medicine, a tonic. But the scientists 
find that its not only a medicine but one of the most 

“See ose aun sunligh the green 
y ws ight puts the chloro- 
hy! in the leaves of plants and the color into ripening 
ruits. But only a few know that sunlight can be cast upon 


foods that have been pre for eating and this food will 
absorb in a few minutes the vitamine A so essential in bone 
development. Sunlight is a preventive and also a cure for 
>? when the young child or young animal gets enough 


It has been found that animals fed in the dark or away 
from sunlight will develop rickets. If fed foods that have 
been exposed to ight they are cured of rickets. More 
than that, if an animal that has been exposed to sunlight is 
placed in with those kept away from sunlight until rickets 
develop, it will somehow give off the absorbed sunlight and 
benefit the afflicted ones. Think of it, one which has been 
in the sunshine has absorbed enough to give out to animals 
afflicted with rickets by its mere presence among them. 

As an a it is wonderful. But the lesson it 
teaches is that all growing animals need direct 
daily, if possible, to sunlight. Dark pens are no place for 
young pigs, calves, or chicks. Get them into the mar- 
velous sunlight. Leg weakness in chicks, so-called rheu- 
matism among little pigs, bow legs in children are symptoms 
of rickets. They have not had enough of vitamine A in the 
foods and not enough direct sunlight. Sunlight passing 
thru glass does not have vitamine A, so it is essential to 
get the young out into direct sunlight as much as possible. 


SCIENCE ON GUARD y 

‘THE expenditures for the whole department of agricul- 
ture would be justified for the results alone secured in 

meray the plants and animals of the United States from 
oreign diseases not common here. Seedsmen, nurserymen 
and farmers often complain of the severity of the methods 
of the department of quarantine, in inspection, and in 
a out diseases that have gained entry, but if they 
would take the unselfish, impersonal, national viewpoint 
they would see that an ounce of prevention is worth more 
than a pound of cure. 

Well-meaning scientists are sometimes as guilty as 
thoughtless laymen when it comes to taking chances with 
aaguee diseases. The recent outbreak of a dangerous 

try disease is said to have been introduced and spread 

y some investigator giving the fowl disease virus to an- 
other who inoculated some fowls on his father’s farm, and 
it got into the market from there, while another investigator 
sent some virus to a distant state to inoculate somé fowls 
so as to get a series of pictures for a lecture on that disease. 

The procedure threw the poultry market into a panic for 
a while. By quarantine methods it was soon stamped out. 
These investigators were more reckless than the man from 
South Africa who came here to have the department of 
agriculture experiment with the sample of virus he carried 
with him of a disease worse than hog cholera. It was de- 
stroyed without opening, as was a sample of foot-and-mouth 
disease from Switzerland which a Swiss brought over to 
have experimented with. And a Chinaman wrote to know 
if he could send over an animal which had a disease very 

rous to man. 
edoor of opportunity was slammed in his face, so to 


speak. 
So, within the past year, we did combat the foot and 
mouth disease, the European fowl disease, and kept out the 


the churches need to get out and welcome the newcomers. ¢ two diseases mentioned, besides the constant inspection. 
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seeds and n stock liable to contain diseases which 
would cost us millions of dollars loss annually. It was lack 
of proper watchfulness or thru the asinine acts of citizens 
who ought to have known better that we have had such 
pests as the English sparrow, the EyPsy moth, the cotton 
boll weevil, the San Jose scale and other pests which we are 
unable to stamp out. The European corn borer seems to 
have come to stay. Nevertheless, with science on guard we 
are not so bad off as European and other countries. 

The loss from hog cholera was reduced from an annual 
average of $75,000,000 to $29,907,000 in 1921 by the use of 
serum. Tuberculosis is gradually being stamped out. Texas 
fever tick is giving way to scientific eradication. If scientists 
withdrew their vigil for one year, American agriculture 
would suffer such losses as would dishearten the most 
optimistic. 

Whenever you discover a plant or animal disease — 
never saw before, bring it to the attention of the state college 
of agriculture. It may not be wise to send a sample by mail 
and thus chance spreading it. It is better to be safe than 


SOITY. 


DIAMONDS AND DROSS 

T% BULLETIN, a San Quentin prison publication, tells 

of a young man sent there for some offense. He was fine- 
looking, smart and capable. For the first few weeks he was 
a favorite among his associates. His dress was immacula 
his demeanor pleasing. Then he began to attract less an 
less attention. His personal appearance began to become 
slovenly. His friends fell off, one by one, and soon he was 
no longer thought of. Why? 

The explanation given is that he to lose himself 
in self pity, then he to go down. It sapped the man- 
hood of him. He d no longer hald the respect of his 
fellow prisoners because he could not take his puni t 
like a man. He lost caste among them because he began to 
whimper, and feel sorry for himself when he had nobody 
to blame for the plight he was in. 

Human characteristics are the same behind prigon walls 
as on the outside. The world respects a fighter nent 
whatever odds he may have met in life. And it despises 
the one who whines at his lot in life because most every one 
knows that as water seeks its level so different characters 
seek their level. The fighter in prosperity will be the 
game fighter in adversity. The good loser who takes defeat 
like a man is respected even when he is temporarily down. 
He is no less a y ace because for the moment trampled 
in the dust of adversity. Some day he will again have a 
different setting. Nobody cares to pick up dross. It isn’t 
worth a passing thought. Self pity soon takes the polish, 
the value out of any character so that it has lost its value. 
It becomes dross. 

Life is a school of character. It is a testing and polishing 
of all that is worthwhile. Complaining is admission of a 
weakness somewhere. Self pity is “kicking against the 
pricks.” The kicker suffers most. 


COST OF SUIT OF CLOTHES 
PRICES vary very little from year to year as various 
items change in price, but the relative items of cost will 
remain practically the same. So let us take a $35 suit in the 
year 1924 when fine staple wool was selling in March at 
$1.41 scoured basis. It dropped to $1.33 in May. But any 
such change in the price of raw wool is never felt in the suit 
you buy, for it takes only about five pounds of wool tomake 
& suit. 

Clay worsted diagonal, 16-ounce goods, sold by the 
manufacturer at $3.015 a yard in March ’24, which price 
remained steady for months; 11-ounce sold at $2.40 a 
yard. So, whether you the raw wool or the cloth, the 
cost of the wool in a suit is not great. But there are linings, 
buttons, thread, etc., which are part of a suit cost. It is 
labor cost, “a which : the ee no op ap 
you put your on it. Using 1 or the rest 
the calculation we find that the materials entering into a 
$35 suit cost only 11 percent of the total. Labor cost 44 
9 rm cost 34 percent and 11 percent was 

or profit. 

Distributing these items, they were as follows: textile 
mill labor 11 — of total labor cost; clothing manufac- 
turer labor 18 percent; retail labor 15 percent. Overhead 
cost the textile mill 4 percent, the manufacturer 16 percent 
and the retailer 14 percent. The textile mill took 2 percent 
profit, the manufacturer 5 percent and the retailer 4 nt. 

We are most interested as buyers of clothes in the retail 
end, but the cost of distribution begins at the textile mill 





where it is 17 percent of the cost of the suit. It costs the 
manufacturer of the suit 39 percent to distribute the goods, 
and it cost the retailer 33 percent to get the suit on the back 
of the buyer. In other words it cost the clothing merchant 
$11.55 to run his store long enough for someone to come 
and buy the $35 suit. It cost him in labor, overhead and 
profit 59 percent as much as the manufacturer received fc 
making the suit out of $3.85 worth of raw materials. 
Those who are always seeing red when they begin to 
think of the price the farmer gets and the price the retailer 
pets after the product of the farm has gone thru many 
ds better cast their eyes again at the four percent profit 
taken by the retailer of $35 suits of clothes. No law pre- 
vents the weaving of cloth and the making of clothes out of 
tke raw material of the flock but there is little of that being 
os tame which of course is a good thing for every- 
ay. 


a y mee, seen a CROSSING ie ew 
y somebody is going to say, “There goes a train 
that didn’t hit us because Successful Farming had 
dinned it into me to not try to beat a train to the crossing. 
I was tempted to try it because it looked so far away but my 
better judgment bed to beck. If I had tried to cross we 
would have been hit.” 

From Pprig Ist to January 7 ws ~ were twelve auto 
accidents at railroad crossings of the Burlington railroad 
alone. In half the cases the auto ran into the train. One 
hit the twentieth car in a freight train, and another hit the 
caboose. Think of it, a whole train thundering by and yet 
the auto driver deliberately ran into it! .Can you beat 
for stupidity or a desire to commit suicide! The average 
freight train contains forty-four cars. Good sense would say, 
“Let the train go by. I can’t get across or knock it off the 


On the first of January, 1922, there were 257,507 grade 
crogsings in the country. During that year the railroads 
eliminated 705 of these by overhead crossings at a cost of 
$70,000,000. But during LE mcd agend 4,437 new grade cross- 
ings were added, so the rai made no headway toward 
eliminating possible accidents. If it costs $100,000 per 
crossing to make it safe, then it will take about $19,500,- 
000,000 to make all the crossings foolproof, and, of course, 
that is out of the question. 

Then it is up to the auto drivers to use ae ned pra 320 
If drivers will not use ordinary caution at rai crossings, 
they will be as reckless elsewhere, so they have a fune 
coming to them anyway. It isn’t up to the country to bear 
a tax of nineteen billion dollars to insure such drivers against 
accident at railroad crossings. 


WORLD STANDARDS OF MEASURE 

HIS is a scientific and statistical age. Everybody is our 

neighbor, to the remotest part of the earth. We want to 
know what he raises, how much, what it is worth, and where 
he intends to sell it so we can judge better concerning our 
own production. But when news comes in terms of 
meters, puds, liters, yens, long tons, short tons and “‘fifty- 
icin ngesicchay. iv measures, we cannot intelligently 
grasp the meaning of the news. 

Our own statistics get all balled up when we speak of 
bushels, for they are many, each state a law unto itself. 
Our government has established many quality standards 
which tly aid ——e but we need to go further and 
quahiich new standards of measure on the world metric 
basis. We need to get in line with the tendency of the times 
to standardize our measures so that you can take up the 
news of the world and know exactly what is meant. 

Banish the yard stick for the meter, only ten percent 
longer. Adopt the liter for our quart, = five percent 
larger. Use the world pound, 500 only ten percent 
larger than our pound. Scientists use the metric system. 
Science: knows no boundary lines. We had all kinds of 
trouble during the war because we Americans had our own 
sizes of bore for small and large Our allies could not 
SS ee we by ried gor Have 
we not learned anything by the war year we a 

i $1,030,000 for investigations by the United States 

of standards. Shall we go on learning what should 
be done and do nothing? : 

Our children are worrying over the puzzle of our differen 
measures. By the metric system it would be as 
anything in education to learn all the standard measures. 
But co are waiting for the people to give them a 
prod so will change from this senseless mess of measures 
to a world system that is easy and 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


policy, it was natural that more than usual interest 

should be manifested in the initial utterances of 
William M. Jardine, the new secretary of agriculture. Mr. 
Jardine has now spoken and the country knows where he 
stands and in a broad way what may be expected from the 
department of agriculture under his jurisdiction. From the 
outset, he impressed himself on those who visited him as a 
careful man, who weighs his words. He does not appear to 
be the kind who will make sweeping promises ing this 
or that phase of agricultural administration. 

His program is to pick out a number of practical and con- 
structive things which the farmers can put into practice to 
get their business on a more satisfactory basis and to push 
these things hard. But in order that there may be an exact 
record of what he intends, here are his own words: 


“In the administration of the department I am going to 
keep the farmers back home in mind. This will call for close 
and effective cooperation of this department with other 
federal and state departments, state agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations and other agencies interested in pro- 
moting a sound and prosperous age. 

“Like the manufacturer, the farmer must study his 
market and adjust his production to the demands 
of the consumer. He must adopt the most efficient methods 
of farming which yield him maximum net returns for his 
capital and labor. He must improve and standardize the 
quality of his product. Above all, he must market his prod- 
ucts in the most efficient way.” 

Addressing himself to the business men of the country 
thru a well-known business journal, Mr. Jardine expanded 
his philosophy to cover some very pertinent points. They 
are all worthy of reeord. He said in effect: 


1. The farmer does not want to be a ward of the govern- 
ment but he wants his business to have an equal oppor- 
tunity with other businesses. 

2. He wants legislation not as a foundation for his busi- 
ness but only as a shock absorber. 

3. Under no circumstances must the farmer’s standard of 
living be lowered. 

4. Any effort to deflate the value of his land will be looked 
on with utter disfavor by the farmer. 

5. There is no reason for increasing the price of farm 
‘products to the consumer. 

What is needed is to diminish the spread between the 
price received by the farmer and that paid by the consumer. 

6. If applied in the right way, cooperation can make of 
American farming a big, voluntarily unified, permanently 
profitable business. 


TH farm question being to the fore as a major national 


Grain Exchanges Being Investigated 


NE of the first orders issued by Secretary Jardine was 

for an investigation of fluctuations in grain prices on 
the exchange during the first half of March. On the eight- 
eenth day of the month the secretary directed the Grain 
Futures Administration to make an immediate and thoro 
investigation of all the circumstances. The facts are now 
being gathered and drastic action is promised in case undue 


manipulation is revealed. of the Treasury Mellor, 
took the position that the drop in wheat prices will not have 
a damaging effect on the farmers. Both Mr. Mellon and 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover asserted that only the 
speculators were involved, as most of the crop was out of 
the hands of the farmers. The big point stressed, however, 
was the undesirability of such a situation in view of the 
effort being made to maintain a stabilized market, 


Muscle Shoals Commission 


TH problem of Muscle Shoals is reminiscent of “John 
Brown’s Body.” It goes marching along. In response 
to the resolution passed by the house est es adjourn- 
ment, President Coolidge has appointed a commission to 
study the question in all its pe with the request that it 
submits recommendations before the next session of congress 
convenes. The membership of the body consists of the fol- 
lowing: Former Representative John C. McKenzie of 
Illinois; Nathaniel B. Dial, former senator from South 
Carolina; H. A. McClellan of Yale university, an expert in 
chemical engineering, and William F. Bower of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

While the Muscle Shoals project is still (and for some time 
to come) in abeyance, complaints have been lodged with the 
state department and the department of commerce that 
French and German interests have entered into an agree- 
ment for advancing the price of potash $5 and $6 a ton 
principally at the expense of the American farmer. For some 
time back the industry has been under survey of the depart- 
ment of commerce as one of the foreign fields producing raw 
material where discrimination agaiyst American users is 
possible. 

Good Roads Fight Likely 


TH next congress will probably witness a very serious 
fight on the appropriation for good roads. There were 
indications last session that some of the eastern representa- 
tives whose roads have already been pretty well completed 
are getting ready to stop, if possible, the program of federal 
appropriations. There is no doubt, however, that the gov- 
ernment and the country is committed to this national 

licy as firmly as we are committed to the Monroe doctrine. 

ut opposition of the kind indicated can throw many mon- 
key wrenches into the machinery unless those states where 
road appropriations are vital are alive to the tendency 
sainied to. 


Rate Inquiry Will Be Far-Reaching 


T= Interstate Commerce Commission is now well under 
way in one of the most, if not the most, sweeping investi- 
— of rates in the history of that body. In preparation 
or a battle to secure adjustment of rates on commodities, 
many lines of business and agricultural associations are 
filing a mass of data with the rate-making body. Reports 
coming to the commission indicate that icultural 
organizations are in many instances making their own in- 
vestigations. After all preliminary suggestions and briefs 
are filed on May 15th, the commission will outline definite 
plans for future h .. The investigation is primarily 
intended toward the possible relief of (Continued on page 41 
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The Worst Leak in the Farm Business 


Poor Feeding and Management Reduce Many Incomes 
By LYNN ROBERTSON 


N heavily stocked cornbelt farms having crop yields 
at least as good as the average, there is no other 
factor that has so much influence on profits as do 

the returns received from the livestock kept. Thousands of 
farm records, collected by Purdue university, show that 
many men put a dollar’s worth of feed into their livestock, 
in addition to the other costs, and get less than a dollar in 
return. Other men, operating under similar conditions, 
receive three or four dollars for each dollar’s worth of feed. 
This factor alone is sufficient to account for a difference of 
several hundred dollars in net farm income. 

On 100 farms in Clinton county, Indiana, from which 
records are available for an eight-year period, the effects of 
various factors on farm profits have been measured by 
separating the records of different farms into various 
groups and averaging the incomes in each group. In this 
study income was measured in terms of “labor income,” 
the amount cleared on the farm above operating expenses 
and interest on the farm capital. 

Crop yield was one of the factors whose influence was 
measured. Farms with crop yields that were good averaged 
a labor income of $799 as compared with $330 for farms with 
poor crop yields, a difference of $469. Other factors whose 
influence was measured were size of business, labor efficiency 
and returns from livestock. Size of business caused a dif- 
ference in labor income of $496. Man labor efficiency, as 
measured by the number of acres of crops cared for by each 
workman, caused a difference of $468. 

When the farms were grouped according to returns from 
livestock, it was found that the farms with good returns 
from livestock had labor incomes $935 higher than those 
with poor returns from livestock, a much greater difference 
than resulted from any other factor. Of course, the best 
paying farms make use of all the factors which add weight 
to the profit side of the ledger. 

An examination of farm records frequently shows that 
when the returns from livestock are low, the cause is live- 
stock of poor quality. Sometimes the low returns are due 
to loss from disease. In the majority of cases, however, poor 
feeding and management are responsible. Much as scrub 
livestock has been held up.to scorn, it is very probable that 
the number of good 
animals poorly fed 
on cornbelt farms is 


sey or Guernsey milk, and one pound of mixture to each * 


four to five pounds of Holstein milk. On this allowance the 
cows produced an average of 8,662.2 pounds of milk per 
year, an increase of 71 percent. Each additional dollar 
spent for feed above what these cows had received when in 
the cow-testing associations returned $2.01—not a bad in- 
vestment. Better feeding changed these cows from boarders 
into money makers. 

Another instance in point is this true story of -two men 
whom we shall call Earl Foster and John Peterson, next-door 
gre in a good township in central Indiana. Last year 
each of these men kept an account of his farm business, 
making an inventory of his livestock, machinery, feed and 
supplies; and keeping account of his receipts and operating 
expenses. When these accounts were summarized at the 
end of the year, Foster found that his farm had paid him 
$1,676 while Peterson’s accounts showed a loss for the year 
of $198. Yet these men lived on adjoining farms, each eight, 
acres in size, and had the same soil, rainfall, markets, prices 
and other conditions with which to contend. 


ACH of these men took his farm record book to the 
county agent for help in interpreting his accounts in 
the hope of finding where his business had failed to pay as 
much as it should. When the two records were compared, 
it was found that the same general system of farming was 
being followed on both farms. Each of the eighty acres had 
an unusually large amount of livestock, principally hogs. The 
crop yields were nearly the same, high on both farms. The 
chief difference in the two businesses was in the method of 
feeding the livestock. 

Foster’s livestock paid him back $2.12 for each dollar’s 
worth of feed, while Peterson’s livestock gave him only 
$1.02 for each dollar’s worth of feed fed. Peterson’s extra 
two cents-above feed cost lacked a lot of paying the other 
costs in connection with the livestock, such as labor, shelter, 
taxes, interest and veterinary services. 

Cost records on numerous farms have shown that feed 
varies from about fifty-five percent of the total cost of 
production in the case of dairy cattle and poultry to about 
eighty-five percent of the total.cost in the case of hogs. 
With a combination 
of livestock 
approaching the av- 





greater than the 
number of poor ani- 
mals. 

This conclusion is 
borne out by the re- 
sults of an interest- 
ing experiment re- 
cently conducted at 
Purdue university. 
Five so-called poor 
cows from cow-test- 
ing associations were 
purchased and fed 
approved dairy ra- 
tions. In the cow- 
testing associations 
these cows had av- 
eraged only 5,063.8 
pounds of milk per 
year, and had been 
losing money for 
their owners. 

Alfalfa hay and 
silage, with a grain 
feed of four parts 
ground corn, two 
parts ground oats 
and one part linseed 
oilmeal was fed. The 
rate of feeding was 
one pound of this 
mixture for each 
two and a half to 
three pounds of Jer- 





erage such as Peter- 
son had, it would 
have been necessary 
for him to get at 
least $1.30 to $1.40 
from his livestock 
for each dollar's 
worth of feed before 
he even received his 
costs without any 
profit. Foster, who 

t $2.12 for each 

ollar’s worth of 
feed, was making a 

profit from his 
ivestock. 

A comparison of 
the accounts of these 
two men showed 
that the feed Foster 
had available con- 
stituted nearly a 
balanced ration for 
his livestock, while 
the feed Peterson 
used was very defi- 
cient in protein. On 
the Foster farm soy- 
beans were avail- 
able to supplement 
the corn fed to the 


hogs. When the 
soybeans gave out, 
(Continued on p. 61 
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“Oh, Yes, Our State Police Got Him” 


An Efficient Force for Protection of Farm People 


By H. L. VARIAN 


HAVE purposely used a rather 

unique and catchy title for it 

exemplifies perfectly the usual re- 
joinder of the average citizen in those 
states of our country where state police 
forces or constabulary forces are in 
evidence. With the almost uncanny 
efficiency with which these state troop- 
ers do their work, it is rare indeed that 
a criminal gets away from them, to say 
nothing of tae immense amount of crime 
prevention and civic betterment work 
they do which is not brought before the 
public gaze in the form of arrests or con- 
victions. 

The state police movement in the 
United States began in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and its history has proved 
conclusively to the average thinking 
American citizen that state police in 
any commonwealth means a fine, u 
standing, brainy and tremendously 
efficient policing of the rural sections of 
Captain of state the country. To such an extent has this 

police been true that wherever these forces of 
troopers have been inaugurated, those 
mmonwealths have ever 





now have state police forces, and still more interesting to 
learn just how they operate, and can achieve such efficiency. 
The following states are now lined up in this movement: 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Delaware, West Virginia and 
Michigan. Indiana and Illinois are battling hard against 
a certain political condition to have a state police force 
inaugurated. In each of these states it is just a matter of 
time before they have one, and just a matter of time before 
the reputable, thinking citizens can register the power of 
their might in the halls of legislation. 

No one who has ever ridden thru the states above men- 
tioned and seen the operation of these natty troopers, either 
on horse or motor, has failed to be impressed with a sense of 
the tremendous efficiency of these men. It just seems to 
radiate from them; quiet, trim, splendidly uniformed and 
equipped, filling their uniforms with a distinction and grace 
not usually noticeable among city police. There is a distinc- 
tiveness about them and their accoutrements; a certain 
esprit de corps that is missing from the ranks of the city 
police, effective tho they may be. Aye, and there are already 
traditions in state police circles that these troopers are 
living up to, traditions of life sacrificed rather than honor, 
larger salaries in civil life sacrificed to make their respective 
forces the stronger; to live up to the old tradition of* get 
your man.” They are very finicky about whom they take as 
recruits for these state police 
forces, and they are still 





since had a finer grip on law 
enforcement than ever be- 
fore, and the rural citizens of 
the state a greater feeling of 
peace and confidence than 
had ever been possible. 

The common, horse-sense 
of the system should appeal 
to the average citizen at the 
very first thought. The farm- 
er, the small town man, the 
country banker, and _ the 
country merchant are all tax- 
payers, and in these days of 
rapid automobile transporta- 
tion, which is so generally 
used by the modern criminal 
to make his get-away, the 
rural taxpayer has a night to 
expect of his commonwealth 
in return for his taxes a type of policemanship just as modern 
and up-to-date as has the city resident, banker, or merchant. 
The wonder of it all has been that the rural citizen has failed 
to awaken_to the necessity for better police protection and 
to demand it. It simply goes to show that average American 
citizens stand for more in the way of antiquity and custom 
in regard to civic matters than 
they would in any other line of 
activity. The farmer, and still 
more important the farmer’s wife, 
and children, and the country 
banker in those states where state 
police have been inaugurated, are 
now rising up to call the move- 
ment blessed, for they ean bear 
witness to the many instances 
where simply a phone message to 
some outlying sub-station brings 
on the wings of the wind a natty, 
trim, capable young trooper who 
knows what to-do when he géts 





Transporting mounted troopers to scene of action 





more finicky in their training 
of the men, It is only after 
arduous, body-racking and 
head-racking process of train- 
ing, or what might be better 
termed a survival of the fit- 
test, that trooper recruits are 
considered fit for these organ- 
izations, and surely the sea- 
soned troopers themselves 
are mighty chary about the 
type of men who come on the 
force, for they don’t want 
anybody gumming up their 
reputation. 
_ The usual method of cover- 
ing a state is to distribute the 
force in large units at certain 
headquarters or barracks and 
then, radiating from these respective headquarters, are 
sub-stations scattered hither and yon over the state. Ridin 
out of these sub-stations is usually a non-commission 
officer in command, and a small detachment of troopers who 
are available for service twenty-four hours in the day. It is 
considered good policy to frequently change these men 
in order that no too close entangle- 
ments or friendships of one kind 
or another might be entered into, 
and in order that the men might 
not become too familiar with the 
folks of their district, for obvious 
reasons. A trooper can more 
effectively operate in a district 
where he is on the strictly pro- 
fessional basis of secondary ac- 
quaintance rather than in his own 
home town or district where he 
knows almost everyone. 

The training that these men 
undergo is most exacting, much 
more so than that given city 











there. The very feeling of peace 
and quietude that just the knowl- 
edge that this trooper is available 
brings to the isolated dweller on 
our countrysides is beyond expression. If one were to try to 
uproot and to disband thru political legislation any ‘state 
police force now orgdnized, there would arise such an aval- 
anche of protest as would snow under once and for all the 
opposing element. 

It might be interesting to know the various states that 


A trooper locates a lost child 





policemen, much more rigorous, 
much more involved. It embraces 
not only the law to a very compre- 
hensive extent, but rather an elaborate training in arms and 
close-up combat; hand-to-hand methods of protecting one’s 
self, and handling prisoners, for it must remembered 
that these troopers frequently have to ride alone in the most 
isolated sections where they cannot call by the toot of a 
whistle or the rap of a night stick one (Continued on page 70 
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A few asters, a hop vine and an*accomodating bluejay make an attractive clothesline post. At the right an ugly iron 
cistern pump has become a beguty spot 


A More Beautiful Home at Small Cost 
Our Welfare Largely Influenced by Our Surroundings 


By RANDALL J. ROSEBROOK 


LOWERS, shrubs and trees are planted by the landscape 
architect to tie buildings together and to their sur- 
roundings. But in the larger sense, they perform a far 

nobler service. They first transform buildings into homes, 
and then tie the folks in the buildings to those homes. This 
work is worth considering from the standpoint of keepin 
up the interest of the boys and girls in the home. Neat | 
attractive home surroundings of which a boy or girl may 
be justly proud are powerful factors in the development of 
contented and happy lives. 

V. H. Davis, in commenting on planting home grounds 
several years ago, pointed out that ‘‘the nature of our home 
surroundings play a vastly greater part in our daily welfare 
than most of us realize or appreciate. The immediate home 
surroundings are unconsciously considered as part and 
parcel of the home, and the nature and character of the 
people living there will 


ments and by proper care. The improvement can be made 
at a reasonable cost, a cost trifling in comparison with the 
increased value of the property. No one need be excused 


from responsibility, for he can at least keep his grounds in . 


order, and neat appearance is often the whole problem.” 
Down in Van Buren county, Iowa, in the very southern- 
most part of the state, lives J. A. Fischer, a practical farmer 
of eighty acres of land with just the average type of farm 
home and buildings. Yet the farmers of Van Buren county 
look to Fischer as the leader in farm home improvement 
activities because he has a farm home that speaks for itself. 
Within the last few years Fischer has developed his lawn 
and the appearance of his farmstead from that of the ordi- 
nary Iowa prairie farm to an orderly, neat appearing 
residence with just the simple planting and arrangement 
that he found time to work out and that he could afford. 
To begin with, he had 


no lawn to speak of, no 





be judged far more often 
by what is seen outside 
of the house than by 
what may be within.” 
The vast majority of 
the cornbelt is rich in 
natural beauty. With its 
broad fields, woodlands, 
streams, hills and val- 
leys, it furnishes an ar- 
tistie setting for beauti- 
ful farm homes. “It is 
now time to stop a while 
and give more attention 
to beauty in our imme- 
diate surroundings,’’ 








trees, no shrub plant- 
ings, possibly a few flow- 
ers planted in a bed in 
the center of the lawn 
and the remainder of the 
lot out to the barn all 
cluttered up with ma- 
chinery and the accumu- 
lation of many seasons 
of activity. ““The most 
practical and probably 
one of the finest exam- 
ples of Iowa farm home 
improvement,” says Mr. 


Diggs. : 
“You don’t need to 





says C. L. Burkholder, 
who is working with 
Indiana farmers to im- 
prove their farmsteads. 
Money spent on permanent plantings and their care in that 
state is’ yielding 400 to 500 percent in the increased value 
of the farm due to its added desirability as a home. 

During the past year the Iowa landscape extension 
service at Ames has broadened its activities considerably 
and many farm projects as well as consolidated school 
grounds plans my civic improvement programs are being 
pusked thru with great interest and appreciation on the 
part of the people of the farms and communities. 

“There are few farm homes in the Middle West,” says 
Charles H. Diggs, in charge of Iowa landscape extension 
work, “that cannot be made more beautiful and livable by a 
careful choice of trees, plants and shrubs, by proper use of 
the artistic sense in color and general symmetrical arrange- 





A Wisconsin farm home where vines and shrubs have been used effectively 


plant a wilderness of 
things,”’ says Mr. Diggs 
in speaking of planting. 
“A lot of gaudy flower beds and specimen trees and plants 
have no place on the lawn. Just the simple shrub border 
planting and hedges defining the areas in the arrangement 
and tying things together in a practical composition, beauti- 
ful to look upon and easy to execute, are all that is needed, 
The value of the open lawn cannot be overestimated and 
nothing should stand in the way of a good lawn about the 
farm home. 

“Whatever you do, work to a plan. Much time and labor 
is wasted because no definite plan is decided upon and things 
are left to work themselves out eventually, which very seldom 
is satisfactory.” 

A definite plan has been prepared and will be carried out 


by Mr. Myers in Boone county, Iowa, (Continued en pagedl ’ 
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The Needles 


Seeing the Wonders of America First 
A Trip to the Black Hills of Dakota 


By FAYE NEWKIRK 
First Prize Article in Successful Farming Trip Contest 


LACK Hills or bust”’ was the motto my husband and I 
adopted when planning our delayed honeymoon. With 
that stamped upon our minds we at last found a way, 

and after heaping the rear seat with camping accessories, 
the car chugged its way to the dreamed-of place. 

Our tour extended over one thousand miles, also taking 
in the famous Bad Lands, which I eall the “Waste Land,’ 
for it is a place of desolation and alkali. The scenery which 
the rugged spires and peaks afford is beautiful, but beyond 
that I say “Amen.” 

The Black Hills were wonderful with their rocky summits 
and pine-clad sides. The roads wound thru the canyons 
until one was thrilled at the marvel of it all. Some of the 
places of interest were, Fish Hatchery at Spearfish; Power 
Plant; Homestake mine at Lead; Sylvan Lake, Hot Spring 
Harney Peak, the highest point east of the Rockies; and 
Wind Cave, the underground passage of weird winds and 
glistening crystals. 

One warm, sunny day we left our car and set foot on the 
trail to Harney Peak. On and on we went, with the path 
stretching before us or ending abruptly around a curve; 
down into canyons, up over ridges, with our destination 
sometimes in sight, sometimes obscured. ‘fhe high altitude 
made us short of breath and frequent rests were required 
in our long upward climb. These lines kept running thru 
my head as we climbed higher and higher up the peak: 
“Oh Harney Peak, you rise 

so grand 


interesting things concerning the cave. The fairy story con- 
nected with its discovery says that the cowboy’s hat was 
blown off and into the cave, where it still hangs on a rock. 

A lady from Chicago once told a guide that she had heard 
~ — dug Wind Cave and built Harney Peak with 

e dirt. 

The numerous chambers thruout the cave were named, 
as Little Red Chamber, Little White Hall, Queen’s Hall, 
Bridal Chamber, etc. 

Tke story connected with the last named tells of a young 
girl who wanted to wed a man her father disliked. He told 
his daughter that never on the face of the earth could she 
marry that man. So she went into this cave and was 
married underground. 

The route we took was the shortest of three, called “The 
Garden of Eden.” At the end of the path was a small, clear, 
cold spring of water where each one was given a drink. The 
crystals hanging from the sides and top of this room were 
truly marvelous and had been formed by running water. 

The supplies which comprised our outfit consisted of a 
tent, camp stove, bedding, flashlight, suitcase, ax, water 
bag, skillet, silverware, cups, paper plates, towels, soap, 
wash basin and glass fruit jars. These jars were handy for 
holding milk or canned goods which we bought along the 
way. Other articles which I advise anyone to take but which 
we did not were camp chairs, cupboard fixed on side of car, 
lantern, and folding camp 
bed. One should not fail to 
secure a camp stove for it is 





Above them all and rule the 
land. 

Your summit looks so far 
away, 

But we will reach it yet 
today.” 

And we did, after two and 
a half hours of strenuous 
climbing. The last stiff climb 
was up a steep ladder, but 
this is safe if one takes his 
time. 

Perched, or in fact cabled 
to the rocky summit was a 
small square house or Forest 
Rangers’ Station...Here we 








easily carried, easily lighted 
and gives intense heat. Often 
wood is scarce in the parks 
while a wood fire requires 
more work and time. An ax 
can be used for various pur- 
poses, such as pounding tent 
stakes, cutting wood, or dig- 
ging a ditch around the tent 
to prevent water flooding it 
in case of rain. 

Each night we pitched our 
tent in a tourists’ park pre- 
ferably by a clear mountain 
stream where trout abound- 








found a young man whose 
work was keeping a lookout 
for forest fires. The wind 
moaned and whistled around 
the house and I remarked about it sounding so terrible. The 
young man smiled and said, “Oh, this is a very quiet day.” 
After hearing this, I was glad we came on a quiet day. One 
could see into Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, and South 
Dakota, from this elevation of 7,242 feet. A trip to this 
height is worth the effort. 

The next place of great interest was Wind Cave, which 
had been discovered by a cowboy and explored by a man 
whose grave and statue stood near. The guides told many 


Harney Peak—the highest point east of the 
Rocky Mountains us, we hurried away upon 


ed. Each morning, with the 
lure of the road strong upon 


new seas of adventure. 

In the parks are people from all parts of the United 
States and a tourist should cultivate a pleasant manner of 
friendly cordiality toward his fellow tourists. He is a mighty 
grouchy or dignified person who will not give a greeting in 
passing another tourist. And it is rarely that you will meet 
one of this sort, for, as a rule, everyone is willing to get 
acquainted. 

The wise tourist is he who knows the delicate workings 
of his car and can call upon his active (Continued on page 41 
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N a few short years small ditches become great gullies, 
cutting large fields into several smaller fields and greatly 
damaging the sale value of afarm. In previous articles 

I have discussed the soil-saving dam for the gully from 
8 feet to 20 feet deep and from 25 feet to 75 feet across. In 
last month’s issue a description of the various kinds of 
brush dams was given but there still remain some successful 


More Ways to Stop Soil Washing 


Some Methods for Preventing an Important Loss 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


methods of erosion control which have not been mentioned. 


There are many gullies in 
the central western states 





which have grown to such pro- 
portions that they can no 
longer be controlled by ordi- 
nary methods. Small brush 
dams would be carried away 
and a soil-saving dam of suf- 
ficient size to do the job would 
cost several hundred dollars 
or perhaps several thousand 
dollars. In such cases trees 


may be used to advantage if planted in rows not more than 
6 feet to 8 feet apart in deeply plowed furrows. South of the 
north line of Kansas the black walnut is a good variety to 


plant, but the willow, cot- 
tonwood, catalpa, pine, yel- 
low poplar and oak are all 
good in most any location. 
The entire surface of the 
gully is plowed and disced 
after which the rows of 
trees are so placed that they 
may be cultivated during 
he first year or two. If the 
ravine in question carries 
very much flood water that 
would be likely to injure the 
trees, it is well to build 


brush dams or other obstructions at intervals of 100 feet to 
prevent washing until the root system of the trees become 
more mature. It has been found of advantage to plant grass 


among the trees since it will aid very 
greatly in holding the soil in position. 

Where the bottom of the ravine is 
well watered, a thicket of willows may 
soon be developed from sprouts. This 
is satisfactory so far as checking erosion 
is concerned but the woodlot developed 
in this way is of little value. 

Sweet clover is a plant which is well 
adapted to gully control or use on badly 
eroded areas. It forms a large root the 
first year from which springs the second 
year’s growth. After the second year the 
plant goes to seed and the root dies. The 
plant thus re-seeds itself from year to 
year. Besides holding the soil, this 
plant redeems the soil by adding 


nitrogen. Among other methods of stopping ditches is the 
system of using planks staked down in the bottom to form a 
r excuse in most cases and often 


dam. These dams are a 
wash away. Loose rock dams 
are very useful if built five or 
six feet wide at the base and not 
over three feet or four feet high. 
Figure 1 shows how the smaller 
pieces are fitted between the 
larger ones and how only large 
ones are used near the crest as a 
heavy flow of water is liable to 
carry away smaller pieces. The 
first rows at the bottom are 
buried to prevent undermining 


and an apron of large rock is used on the down-stream side to 
prevent cutting when water flows over the crest and strikes 
the bottom of the diteh. See “A,” Figure 1. The crest of the 
da: should be lower at the center to force the flood water 
Over the middle of the dam and prevent it from flowing 


@round, 
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Fig. 2.—Side view of 
Fig. 3 


There is a popular conception that the concrete dam is 
one of the best means for stopping ditches. In too many 
cases results have been far from satisfactory due to poor 
design and poorer methods of construction. 
instances the builder in an effort to keep down the cost has 
used weak mixtures of concrete and built structures with 
insufficient strength to withstand the great pressure of 


In many 


water. It is a good plan to 
reinforce all eoncrete dams 
with steel bars and certainly 
all having a height of over 
three feet. 








Fig. 1.—Rock dam used to stop shallow ditches where 


the slope is not too great 


Water under pressure will 
find its way around and under 
a dam unless the concrete wall 
extends well into the side wall: 
and bottom of the gully. In 
order to confine the flow to the 
center of the crest of the dam 
a wide spillway is provided 


but the part of the structure marked “A”, Figure 3, must 
be higher than the banks of the ditch. 
At “B,” Figure 2, is shown the spill apron which provides 


a place for the water to strike without causing erosion after 
rushing over the spillway. It never pays to economize on the 














crete dam 


failure. 
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Fig. 3.—Down-stream side of con- 


concrete mixture; one part 
Portland cement, three 
parts sand and six parts 
stone will be found satis- 
factory. A dam of any size 
may well be supported by 
buttresses as shown at “C” 
and “D,” Figures 2 and 3. 
When the bed of the gully 
is underlaid with gravel and 
sand, some means must be 
provided to prevent seepage 


which will eventually cause failure. The dam may be ex- 
tended down to impervious material or sheet piling may be 
driven to prevent this last named but frequent cause of 


A A deep gully is ordinarily formed by an overfall as shown 





Fig. 4. The over-fall eats into the land 


at (A), Figure 4. After a heavy rain 
water pours over into the ditch forming 
a small waterfall which erodes back 
rapidly in some soils. In the spring and 
fall of the year, freezing res thawing 
loosen great chunks of earth which soon 
tumble to the bottom where they disin- 
tegrate and are carried away. The most 
satisfactory way to handle this situation 
is to put a soil-saving dam a few rods 
below the overfall as described in the 
November issue of Successful Farming. 

If it is desired just to check the over- 
fall and not to fill the ditch, this may be 
done by digging away the abrupt bank 


as shown at “A,” Figure 4, until it has a more gradual slope 
as shown in Figure 5. Several strips of woven wire fence 
are laid over the slope from “A” to “B” and staked down 


at “A” with 2-inch or 3-inch hedge stakes. Over these strips 








Fig. &. A brush apron held in place by woven wire fence 


of wire fencing are wired bundles 
of rather fine brush with the 
butt end pointing upward. A 
covering of brush eight to ten 
inches thick is desirable. To 
make a secure job, a second 
series of strips of woven wire 
fence is placed over the brush 
and the whole apron staked 
firmly in place. The brush apron 
should be wide enough to cover 


all parts of the ditch where water runs and should be well 
secured at “A,” Figure 5, to prevent water getting under it. 
It is well to run down the ditch below the fall quite a dis- 
tance to provide against erosion. A distance equal to three- 
fourths the height of the dam will be found sufficient to 


prevent the water from cutting under the apron. 
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The Southern Extremity of Africa 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


May, 1925 


Distant Countries 





foreign lands and is still going. His 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has ram 


bied through more than thirty 
ere based on actual experience 








R ages the extreme 
southern point of Africa 
was called “The Cape of 

All Storms.”” There is a storm 
there almost every day and 
until 1487 every ship that at- 
tempted to go around this 
point was lost and in most 
cases all on board perished. 

In the year above mentioned 
a bold Portuguese navigator, 
Diaz by name, had a stronger ship than his predecessors, and, 
braving the storms, he went around this point in safety. Then 
it was that the King of Portugal changed the name, “The Cape 
of All Storms,” to ““The Cape of Good Hope.” That is the way 
this stormy projection of land got its present name. 

The four provinces which used to make up the very southern 
yart of Africa, formed the “Union of South Africa” in 1910. 
Vhile the executive government is vested in the King, the 
united country is administered by the Governor-General in 
Council, with the capital at Pretoria. The legislative power is 
vested in parliament, the seat of which is at Cape Town. 

The largest of these provinces is called ‘““Cape of Good Hope,” 
which contains eleven thousand square miles more territory 
than our great state of Texas. While 
discovered by the Portuguese and 





posing home of the Prime 
finister. When Cecil Rhodes 
became the Prime Minister 
he purchased this estate an 

fitted it up in a way that would 
do credit to a great nation. 
Here he often had fifty guests 
at one time and altho plain 
and common in his manner of 
life, he knew well how to entertain the greatest of the great. 

This man Rhodes kept hanging in his simple bedroom at 
Groote Schuur two things worthy of mention. One of them was 
a map of Africa—he was always studying maps—with his great 
= to Cairo a plans traced in red ink. The other was a 
faded picture of an old, shriveled, native woman, the one who 
acted as the chief negotiator between Rhodes and the warring 
native tribes of the Zulus. At death Rhodes gave this estate as 
a permanent home for the Prime Minister. 

_ Kimberley, the world’s famous diamond center, is but a little 
city of ten or twelve thousand people. It has no imposing 
buildings and hardly looks like there was any wealth near, yet 
its annual output of diamonds has averaged from twenty to 
thirty million dollars for a long time. 

The story of finding the first diamond in South Africa is as 
interesting as the story Russell H. 
Conwell tells in his famous lecture on 
Acres of Diamonds about the finding 








colonized by the Dutch, and later by 
the Huguenots, it was finally ceded to 
Great Britain in 1814. It has more than 
twelve hundred miles of coast line but 
has only a few harbors. 

This province is a great agricultural 
country, producing about seven million 
bushels of wheat annually, as much 
oats and more than five times as many 
bushels of corn, to say nothing of 
barley, rye, tobacco, etc. The next 
source of wealth is the livestock in- 
dustry, sheep ranking first. Great 
sheep ranches often comprise from 
three to fifteen thousand acres. Ostrich 
farming is also carried on successfully. 
The wonderful diamond fields will be 
mentioned a little later. 

For more than two centuries Cape 
Town has been the southern gateway 
to Africa. I have visited many of the 
most beautifully situated seaports in 
the world and class that of Rio de 
Janeiro, Naples, Hong Kong and San 
Francisco among the finest. But trav- 
elers say that Cape Town must be 
placed in a class with these I have just 
mentioned. 


nent.” 


Would you expect to find at the 
southern extremity of Africa a city 
having “a parliament house that 
would do credit to any city in the 
world, a botanical garden which is 
perhaps as fine as anything of its 
kind in America, a museum and 
other wonderful institutions, and a 
post office as large as in any city 
in America of twice its size’’> 

Mr. Nichols’ description of the 
wonderful resources of this great 
continent is likely to change the 
impression which many of us have 
had of what has so frequently been 
referred to as the “Dark Conti- 


of the diamond fields of India. The 
first stone in Africa was found by some 
children on the banks of the Orange 
river. These children brought the stone 
to their mother, who in turn gave it to 
a Boer farmer. 

_One evening a trader stopped for the 
night at the home of this Boer farmer. 
On seeing the stone the trader offered 
to try to sell it and divide the proceeds 
with the farmer. At first no one would 
buy it, but later it was pronounced a 
diamond, after which it sold for twenty- 
five hundred dollars. j 

A couple of years later a Hottentot 
boy found a shiny stone on a farm 
where he was working. The Boer farm- 
er bought it from him for about two 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock. This 
wonderful stone was later called the 
“Star of South Africa’ and sold for 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

These two finds soon became known 
far and wide and set people diamond 
crazy. Soon the country was overrun 
with prospectors. This all happened 
some distance from Kimberley, but one 





Cape Town is the largest city in 
South Africa, except Johannesburg, 
containing about two hundred thou- 
sand people. It is one of the finest cities in the southern hemi- 
sphere, in the judgment of men who have visited all of them. 
That the people read and write and carry on great commercial 
enterprises is shown by the fact that the post office is larger 
than in any American city of four hundred thousand people. 

Many people in the United States imagine that we are the 
only people who do great things or have anything modern. 
Here is a city at the southern extremity of the Dark Continent 
with a parliament house that would do credit to any city in the 
world, in a most beautiful location; with a botanical garden 
which is perhaps as fine as anything of its kind in America; 
with a great museum and other wonderful institutions, and a 
post office as large as in any city in America of twice its size. 

At the great wharves are more than two :niles of quays along 
which are scores of gigantic cranes at work like the fingers on a 
dozen titanic hands. The warehouses back of thesesteel fingers 
can accommodate more than seventy thousand tons of cargo 
and contain great vaults stored with diamonds in the rough, 
with fortunes in the yellow metal, and the finest ostrich plumes 
to be found 

This South Africa Union exports as much each year as our 
great Panama Canal cost, much of which the United States 
purchases because it is the best that money can buy. In return, 
we send to this port millions of dollars’ worth of tractors, auto- 
mobiles, harvesting and threshing machinery of all kinds and 
other products of our great manufacturing plants. 

Only nine miles from Cape Town is Groote Schuur, the im- 


day a Boer at Kimberley was digging 

? clay for his mud hut and discovered 

some diamonds in the clay bed. The story of what happened 

after that was thrilling and as noted above we have the great 
Kimberley Diamond Fields. 

These great Diamond Mines have to be shut down from time 
to time or the market would be flooded and precious stones 
would become cheap. A powerful syndicate controls the entire 
output and if you were at nm eye | today it is not likely that 
you could purchase a diamond at all, at least at anything like 
a low price. 

North of the Cape of Good page province and south of 
Rhodesia is the Transvaal, which is ost as large as Iowa and 
Illinois together. Two million acres of itsland are cultivated 
regularly, but the lion’s share, about thirty million acres, is 
grazing land. On the whole, this is the richest section of South 
Africa when it comes to minerals. 

Johannesburg has been called the gold city of the world. 
It is about the size of Denver and like Denver is about a mile 
high. Much of the land is desert and is so worthless that at the 
time the gold mining started a team of oxen was worth two 
thousand acres of land. 

reg. | Cairo, Johannesburg is the largest and finest city 
in Africa. While, as Frank Carpenter says, it used to be called 
the “‘tin city with a golden cellar, it now has many great build- 
ings and beautiful homes, seven hundred miles of streets, forty- 
five miles of electric railways, a wireless station, and one of the 

t electric light plants in the world.” 
gold mines of Alaska and (Continued on page 70 
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OWNER CAN PREVENT TRAPPING 


: Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
Can I prevent anyone from trapping dosed. Ad- 


by mail if a two-cent stamp is enc 
d i bers’ Information Bureau,” 





LIABILITY FOR INJURY TO 
TRESPASSER 





in the creek that runs thru my farm?— Successful Farming. Des Moines. lows. 


A had a male hog which broke out one 





M. B., Mich. 

The owner of private land has a right to 
prevent any person from trapping on his 
property. The beds of creeks and ditches 
a as you mention belong to the owner 
f the land thru which they extend, and 
therefore there is the same right to prevent 
trespasses on the ditch or creek as there is 
on the banks of the same.—A. L. H. 8. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PASTURE 


I need a supplementary pasture for 
hogs and cattle. Would you suggest a 
planting to use when bluegrass dries up 
in summer?—E. J. y lil. 

Probably one of the sorghums or 
millets would serve you best for the season 
when bluegrass fails you. Soybeans would 
be excellent. opel ery may be sown 
on a well-prepared bed just after corn 
planting is done and will come along, 
slowly at first, but before bluegrass is 
short will furnish abundant pasture. 
Sorghum cane sown thickly also makes 
good summer pasture. he soybeans, 
being a legume, are particularly valuable 
as a hog pasture, and we have seen 
results from them as pasture for cattle. 


FIELD PEAS OR SOYBEANS 


Would you advise soybeans or field 
peas for our soil? It is a clay loam, but the 
clay is not heavy. I have tried both, but 
with only fair success. Clover does not 
do well.—M. L. T., Mich. 

As you probably know, field peas require 
a relatively cool climate for their t 
growth, while soybeans are more of a hot 
weather proposition. Your soil type 
woulc be satisfactory for either crop, but 
the mention of the fact that clover does 
poorly inclines us to the belief that the 
liinitmg factor to your success has been 
soil acidity. Apply two or three tons per 
acre of finely ground limestone to your 
land immediately, and sow the peas as 
soon as possible. We believe you will be 
pleased with the results you get if you 
have a fair season for the crop. 


PLANT AT PROPER DEPTHS 
Why is it that our — will not grow 
beans? We have a rich, heavy garden soil 
in which all plants we set out do well, but 
beans do not even come up.—C. C. L, 

Missouri. ; 
The probabilities are you are planting 
vour beans too deep. They should be 
planted no deeper than one inch in heavy 
soil, while in light soil, they should not 
he planted deeper than two inches. Once 
the beans are up, they will of course endure 
poor care, and even on poor soil will pro- 
duce some crop. With ground such as you 


simply liming it. However, if the land is 
somewhat poorly drained, the red clover 
would not thrive, and you would have 
better luck seeding alsike clover. Any- 
how, this year alsike is a better buy than 
red clover seed. Lack of ni n in the 
soil will not matter so much. The clover 
can get nitrogen from the air. However, 
the clover will require lime, phosphorus 
and potash, and while the application of 
lime may take care of your problem, it 
would be an excellent idea to try three 
hundred pounds of sixteen percent acid 
phosphate and half that quantity of 
muriate of potash or other potash fer- 
tilizer on an acre. Try an experimental 
ee ot an acre or two and see how it 
works. 


SOWS EATING THEIR PIGS 


Am having a lot of trouble with sows 
eating their pigs. Tell me how to save the 
rest.—H. F. G., Til. 

A sow’s desire to eat her pigs may result 
from a number of causes, altho it is not 
natural for a sow to destroy her young. 
When the sow is constipated she becomes 
feverish, ape y an abnormal cravin 
or — and may kill her pigs an 
eat them. To prevent this condition the 
sow should be properly fed during preg- 
nancy. Linseed oilmeal in the ration wi 
aid in keeping the bowels regulated. In 
extreme cases of constipation salts should 
be used. The afterbirth should be removed 
promptly from the pen and burned or 

uried, If left in the pen the sow is likely 
to devour it, and as the scent of the newly 
born pigs is similar, some of them may also 
be eaten. A sow that hag acquired the 
habit of eating her pigs should be watched 
carefully to see that her bowels are work- 
ing properly. When she farrows, rub 
each pig with a cloth saturated with kero- 
sene, so that they will have the smell o- 
the oil. Great care should be taken not 
to put too much kerosene on the pigs, a8 
it will blister the skin. When the sow’s 
nose detects the odor of kerosene she will 
decide not to eat the pigs. 


CAUSE FOR SPINDLING PLANTS 
We have had some trouble in past 
years with plants growing so long 
spindling and finally falling over, Last 
year we had to hold back transplanting 
for quite a while and lost a nrany 
plants. What is the best remedy for 
this difficulty?—F. T. L., Wis. 
Double transplanting may have to be 
called upon to save plants which are 
so early that they cannot be 
transplanted directly into the fields be- 


describe, and with good care, yields should for. the =m dit 

: y tend to become spindling. As 
be excellent. Try planting them less a matter of fact, with most plants, double 
deeply. transplanting will turn out to be an ad- 


vantage. It tends to give a much bet- 
ter root system to the plants. When 
seedlings are left in a seedbed so long 
that they begin to crowd each other, 
they usually grow spindling. Further- 
more, damping-off diseases are much 
more likely to cause trouble. As soon 
as the first three leaves appear, the plants 
should be transplanted into flats so that 
they will stand about an inch and a half 
apart each way. Firm the soil carefully 
about the roots and leave the surface 
loose. These fiats may then be taken 
directly to the garden when it is time to 
set the plants out. 


LIME THE CLOVER LAND 


I have a farm which has been crop 
pretty heavily. Last year was my t 
vear on it. I had very poor results with 
the clover. One of my neighbors says 
that the land has been corned to death, 

nd says that I will have to put on about 
‘en or fifteen tons of manure before we 

n even get clover to start. However, we 
do not have the manure. What would be 
nother good way to get the ground in 
— for red clover?—I. 8. A., Towa. 

If this land will still grow corn, prob- 
ly you could get a stand of clover by 


day and went over to C’s place. C’s d 
drove it out of the yard and kept at it 
until the hog had to be killed. Neither 
A nor C were home at the time, except C's 
son, who was at home. A says that he 
paid twenty-five dollare for the hog and 
wants C to settle for twenty dollars. C 
— —- fourteen dollars, willing to pay 
alf of the price named. Is there any law 
compelling C to pay A the remainder of 
what he demands, since A’s hogs run at 
large all of the time?—R. D. F., Nebr. 
The owner of the dogs which injured the 
hogs is liable either for the full loss or none. 
If liable at all, the amount would be the 
fair value of the animal just before being 
injured, less the value of the carcass. Ap- 
arently the owner of the d is not 
iable. He would have been had he been 
present and failed to use reasonable care 
to prevent doing of unnecessary injury to 
the hog. But the hog was a trespasser and 
I do not believe that the fact that the son 
of the owner of the dogs was present would 
make the owner liable. I do not believe 
that ov eae can be collected from him. 


. 


BOLT PLATES TO FOUNDATION 


Can I set the plates of my barn right 
into the cement foundation when it is 
poured and do away with bolts set in the 
concrete? I want to do it the best and 
safest way.—T. R. R., Nebr. 

You will find if better practice to imbed 
bolts in the concrete as the foundation is 
poured, and then draw down the plates 
into a mortar spread on the foundation 
after the concrete has cured. 


RED CLOVER VS. ALSIKE 

I have about twenty-eight acres of 

und to seed down to meadow. Usually, 

use red clover in the rotation, adding a 
little alsike clover. However, this year 
red clover is quite high in price. ike 
clover, on the other d, is compara- 
tively low in price. Do you believe it 
would be a good idea to switch entirely 
from red clover to alsike this year in the 
clover-tmothy mixture?—A. M. H., IIL 

In view of the present price conditions, 
there is no question but what a consider- 
able number of farmers are going to seed 
alsike clover instead of red. ere are 
two advantages to this which make them- 
selves icularly evident this year. 
is much cheaper this 
year than red clover seed, and masmuch 
as the alsike clover has a small seed, the 
rate of seeding need be but about one-half 
that of red clover in order to get a good 
stand. We believe for your conditions 
you will find a mixture of about three 
pounds red clover and three pounds alsike 
clover quite satisfactory, and reasonably 
economical for seeding one acre. If you 
have ground that is a little too acid, or 

rhaps not as well drained as it should be 
or red clover, it would be well to seed 
alsike clover alone on the land, and in this 
case it might be well to include in the 
seedin y enough timothy to hold the 
alsike y hee lodging and make it easier to 
cut and handle the hay. On land which 
is well-drained and is not acid, a good 
many farmers are seeding from two to 
four pounds of alfalfa seed to the acre 
right along with the alsike clover seed, 
thus getting the land into alfalfa by de- 
grees. 
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WHAT IS GOOD SEED CORN? 
AS’ far back as I can remember, father 
regularly picked his seed corn before 
freezing weather and corded it up in the 
room over the kitchen. Every spring he 
gave it the jack-knife test, nubbed it and 
shelled it. He took more than ordinary 
care of his seed corn, yet we found a sur- 
rise waiting us when I came home from 
e short course at Ames a dozen years o) 
with a bushel of carefully selected Reid's 
that had been grown by one of the well- 
known breeders of that day. When plant- 
ed at one side of a thirty-acre field, that 
bushel outyielded our seed by more than 
ten bushels per acre. Right there was 
proof enough for me that there is a differ- 
ence in seed corn. It is worthwhile to 
make sure that seed has the capacity to 
produce a maximum crop. 

Then a few ears were planted each in a 
separate row. Again the results were 
enough to compel notice. While the aver- 
age of the rows was very good, some of the 
ears produced a fair ear on every stalk and 
made upwards of thirty percent more corn 
at husking time than was produced by 
other ears planted in parallel rows. I then 
assumed that the ears which produced 
best, in ear-to-row tests would make the 
most desirable parent ears in selecting a 
higher yielding strain. 

In order to save time in May when the 
field work is rushing, the ears intended for 
breeding work are set aside during the 
winter, tagged with a date, number, and 
any special memoranda as to pedigree. 
Only half of the ear is shelled into a small 
yaper bag which is numbered like the ear. 
The unshelled part of the ear is carefully 
stored in a tin box for use the following 
year provided the ear-to-row test proves 
it worthy of further attention. At planting 
time these paper bags and a map of the 
plot are taken to the fields. , 

As the fields are eighty rods long, it is 
convenient to make the test rows each 
forty-five hills long or just one-eighth of 
the way across the field. It takes but an 
hour extra to plant fifty samples, changing 
the seed every ten rods. When the corn is 
about knee high, I have usually thinned 
the test plot to a uniform stand. At husk- 
ing time each test is picked separately and 
weighed. The late maturing rows are dis- 
carded; the most promising samples are 
taken to the attic and after thoroly drying 
out are weighed again. The extra time in 
husking takes half a day time for two mén. 

After the best producing rows are 
weighed up the remnants of the parent 
ears are sorted out and the best producers 
planted the following year in a garden 
plot by the orchard. Again the remnant 
ears are planted ear-to-row and at silking 
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corn and followed the hard, flinty, shiny 
type which does not have nicely paired 
rows of kernels and has a tendency to taper 
off at the tip with round, pop corn grains. 
This was a sign, some folks said, of ‘‘run- 
ning out.” The proof of the yield work 
first came in 1918. The seed saved in 1917 
had been tried under the extremely un- 
favorable weather conditions of a season 
which next to 1924 was probably as bad 
as we shall see. From my “best” seed I 
planted a field of wol-wethed second crop 
sod. In November, 1918, an acre measured 
by the county agent won the trophy 
offered by President Pearson of the state 
college for the heaviest yield per acre in 
Iowa. 

Another test can be applied to seed 
corn and to some degree anticipates the 
field test. This is the germination test with 
the modified rag doll. For several years I 
have given every seed ear a careful - 
tion for mold and root rot. If any a the 
five or six grains tested in the germinator 
show any dieia where fungus diseases are 
at work, the ear is discarded. Ordinarily 
twenty percent to twenty-five percent of 
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and without a sandy subsoil. Clover in 
a four-year rotation is regularly given an 
opportunity to supply organic matter and 
- the soil in proper physical condition. 
_—— oe — oo the crop if 
the ground works g is compara- 
tively free of weeds. 

In-recent months after several experi- 
ments with presete, 100 tons of Tennes- 
see raw rock have been purchased for soil 
improvement. By means of good seed, 
good soil conditions, and reasonable care, 
the yields on Walden farm have been in- 
creased thirty-two percent in the last 
dozen years. The opportunity for in- 
creased yield is, from the standpoint of a 
farmer producing hog feed when the mar- 
kets are unfavorable, a chance to lower 
costs. Improving the yield is an impor- 
tant consideration. — Chas. D. Kirk- 
patrick, lowa. 


IS THE MOWER READY? 
Mowers are so well constructed and 
reliable that they are very commonly 
neglected. A few small repairs and ad- 
justments each season, made in time, will 
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When the hay is ready to cut, there is little time for needed repairs 


the sound seed ears are rejected for field 
planting and only the most vigorous 
growers are selected for use in the ear-to- 
row test. 

Most farmers seem to overlook the fact 
that half their stalks are neglecting to do 
business when the yield is under fifty 
bushels. ‘Three*stalks each with a twelve- 
ounce ear in hills spaced three and a half 
feet ought to make above a hundred 
bushels per acre. 

Yield is influenced more by the uni- 
formity of production among the stalks 
than by the uniformity of the ear char- 
acters which may be found in a ten-ear 
sample. The scales at husking time are the 
safest yard stick in measuring the effi- 
ciency of corn. That is the reason for the 
Iowa yield test put on by the Iowa Com 














The wages earned in the cornfield largely depend upon the quality of seed corn used 


time all are detasseled but one. This one 
row then furnishes the pollen for its neigh- 
bors’ silks. The mating is easily and cer- 
tainly accomplished. 

This ear-to-row selection soon took me 
away from the big, rough-eared type 
which is aecepted as ideal at the old-style 
corn shows. It was with serious misgiv- 
ings that I gave up the good-looking show 


and Small Grain Growers’ Association co- 
operating with the experiment station and 
United States department of agriculture. 
Since 1920 Walden Dent has placed 
second, fifth, twelfth, sixth and first. 

Of course, the best seed in the world 
can do nothing if starved on wet, weedy 
soil. The 320 acres in Walden farm are 
tile drained because the land is very level 


pay for themselves in the increased life of 
the machine, better work and lighter draft. 

A. L. Young of Illinois finds there are a 
few points in overhauling the mower that 
are well to bear in mind. The first of these 
is the sickle and ledger plates. Badly worn 
ledger plates and a dull sickle greatly in- 
crease the draft, throw undue strain on the 
rest of the machine and do a poor job of 
cutting. Not only must these two be in 
good condition, they must also o te ap- 
proximately parallel to each other. This 
a ye » ae —_ and a ate bar 
wi e guards in line, wearing plates 
that hold the rear edge of the sickle up 
where it is supposed to be and’clips bent 
down to hold the sections where they 
belong. 

Lost motion between the drive wheels 
and sickle results in jerking and frequent 
breakage. New dogs in the main drive 
wheels and new bushings cost but little and 
overcome the lost motion. When the sickle 
is at either end of its stroke, the center of 
each section should be over the center of 
the guard. The divider board or rods at 
the ends of the cutter bar must, of course, 
be in the right itions. Undue looseness 
at either end of the pitman, including the 
sickle head guide and the crankshaft 
bearing nearest the pitman, means rapid 
wear. 

Heavy draft is frequently caused by the 
sickle and pitman being out of line or the 
line may not be at mght angles to the 
crankshaft which operates the pitman. 
The heavy spring which aids in lifting 
the cutting bar is properly adjusted when 
it allows the shoes at either end of the 
—. bar to drag a on — 

und. A good grade of lubricating o! 
ory applied reduces both wear and 
raft. 


—— years ago sheet Ro ny was 
rapidly g away a field in_Cass 
county, “Heeheomka, owned by Leslie 
Wiles. Now it is under perfect enna, 


soil terraces carrying awa 
water at one side of the field. 
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of 


Reasons Why Farmers Are 
Equipping Now With 


Firestone Balloons Last 
Longer— Every fibre of every 
cord is Gum-Dipped. 


They Protect Your Car— 
These big, low pressure tires 
absorb shocks and reduce 
depreciation. 


They Make Driving Safer 
—The added traction of the 
broad treads prevents skidding 
on slippery pavements and in 


mud and sand, riding rough, 
rutted roads with a degree of 
comfort that is remarkable. 


They Save Gasoline and Oil 
—Instead of bouncing and 
climbing over road inequali- 
ties, the 'arge air volume at 
low pressure readily absorbs 
bumps and depressions. Your 
Firestone Dealer will apply 
them to your car and give you 
an allowance for your old tires. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





Firestone 


AMERICANS, SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. U6Sinnlomn, 
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WHAT KIND OF RADIO SET? 
MANY people are intereSted in radio but 
are wondering what sort of equipment 
to use. There are many kinds of radio sets. 
They range in price all the way up and 


down the scale. The situation is exactly 
parallel with the automobile field. A tour- 
ing car can be purchased for around three 
hundred dollars. It is a perfectly good 
car. It will run as fast as the average 
person cares to ride, and will last about 
as long as any other car. With it the 
downer can take his family and travel in 
fair comfort and at low cost. On the other 
hand, a person can buy other touring cars 
at various prices up to fifteen times the 
amount mentioned, and each car is prob- 
ably worth its cost. Each addition to the 
original cost, generally speaking, gives the 
purchaser something that is not available 
at the next lower price. 

The same is true in radio. There are 
many low-priced receiving sets on the 
market. ey will reach just as far in 
picking up a program, will cost a trifle less 
to operate, and last just as , as the 
more highly priced outfits. re are, 
however, differences that justify the price 
on the more costly group, the pros- 
pective * cata might well consider 
t hose differences when looking the field 
over. 

Do not think that the higher priced set 
will necessarily reach more miles nor 

roduce more volume. It may do both. 
t will, however, produce distant results 
with greater ease. It will probably hold 
the stations with more precision and 
stability. It may operate satisfactorily 
thru severe weather. It may work per- 
fectly from a small indoor aerial. It may 
have the ability to tune more sharply, 
eliminating close-by, powerful stations 
and reaching the distant ones with no 
interference from the “locals.” ¢ 

The best plan is to decide just how valu- 
able a set is going to be to yourself and 
your family and then purchase the equi 
ment that matches that valuation. Do 
not, on the one hand, expect the most. per- 
fect results from the lowest price equip- 
ment, nor on the other ae think be- 
cause equipment is low-priced that it will 
not be worth owning. Make the same 
comparisons between the two extremes 
that you would in ones other types 


y 


of equipment.—R. W. 





MUSIC, NEWS AND EDUCATION IN 
THE AIR 


Continued from page 7 
markets affects our local buyer, or to hold 
it a day or two until the rise in the East 
takes effect at home. 

One particular case might be interesting. 
We are now selling 70 gallons of cream and 
12 cases of eggs a week, Recently we had 
9 cases of eggs and 7 cans of cream on 
hand ready to send to market. As usual, 
we listened-in to get the market. Eggs had 
been high all winter, cream low—as everv 
farmer knows. The report as read by the 
radio announcer from the three big mar- 
kets showed a sudden slump in eggs, of 
about 4 cents a dozen, and a rise in butter 
of 2 cents. We didn’t wait to see what 
effect it would have on the local egg mar- 
ket. We knew from past experience. We 
held the cream and rushed the eggs to the 
buyer. The next day he was paying 5 cents 
less per dozen! We had sold 9 cases, 270 
dozen, before the drop—$13.50 made right 
there by the use of radio markets. 

And we watched the butter market 
closely, knowing that cream prices were 
governed by eastern butter markets. The 
next day butter advanced another cent, 
the next day still another. Our cream was 
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in a cool place and kept well stirred. When 
we sent it to the creamery, the price had 
advanced 4 cents. The 7 cans, testin 

around 40 percent, averaged 31 pounds o 

butterfat to thecan, making 217 pounds of 
fat. Four cents a pound gain amounted 
to $6.68. So in three days our radio made 


“Keep him at the until I get 

the opening hog market.” 
went to the door, he slipped 
into the living room and clamped on the 
head phones. A at the clock showed 


that it was time for a Kansas City station 
to be on the air. He turned the dial to a 
certain number where he had been picking 
up that particular station, threw on the 
current and took out his pencil and an old 
y watnny  S while he listened. Aa he jotted 
lown opening prices—twenty cents 
above the closing market the day before— 
he saw his wife on the front porch talking 
to the buyer. In a minute he had the in- 
formation he wanted. i 


on the old envel- 
ope. To convince him that the market had 
advanced, he.took him into the house and 
picked up the broadcast from St. Louis, 
using the loud speaker this time. 

Saved $32 on His Hogs 

. got twenty cents a hundred pounds 
more by doing that,” he told me. “On 
16,000 pounds of pork, that was $32. Had 
I not had a radio, I would have sold him 
on the day-old market. As it was, I got 
what they were worth. At another time I 
was about to ship a carload of fat cattle. 
The morning I intended ing, I lis- 
tened-in and found that the market had 
taken a tumble. I held them three days 
until the market recovered before ship- 
ping. It saved me about $200 on that deal. 

io has also helped me in buying feed.” 

In an adjoining county a farmer who 
has a big orchard uses his radio set to get 
weather forecasts each spring in order to 
know when to put out his smudge-pots. 
He says that he saved $30,000 worth of 
apples one night two years ago when he 
was capeatins a frost and got word over 
radio that a severe cold wave was coming. 
The frost came—but he had his smudge- 
pots out and saved a large percentage of 
the fruit crop. 

Last fall I tuned in one Sunday after- 
noon and heard an Iowa station i 
farmers to look after their seed corn. “ 
freeze is coming that will ruin all lowa’s 
immature corn for seed,” said the an- 
nouncement. ‘Tomorrow, corn left in 
the field will not w. Get busy and 
gather in your this afternoon before 
it is too late. Tell your neighbors.” All 
afternoon it was kept up and I have often 
wondered how — hundred bushels of 
seed corn was saved by that radio warn- 
ing. According to newspaper dispatches 
the next day, a severe frost came as fore- 
casted. If you are a farmer who lost your 
seed corn in that cold snap, you can con- 
sole yourself with the fact that it would 
not have happened had you had a radio 
set. 

“T don’t want a radio set,’ I heard a 
farmer say. ‘Too much interference— 
when I want to hear a song, some orches- 
tra will drown it.” A mistaken idea, a gross 
injustice to radio. Two years ago when 
all broadentti was done on 360 and 400 
metres wave lengths such a complaint 
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mia have been Justified, but now, with 


different wave lengths assi by the 
government to different stations, there is 
searcely any interference. With a good 


set, there is none—unless you live under 
the antenna of some powerful broadcast- 
ing station. On the farm, radio reception 
is ideal. There is nothing to bother, you 
can select your program and listen as long 
as you like without interference of any 
kind. In the city, near some powerful 
electric plant, or near a big sending sta- 
tion, some little trouble is encountered, 
but on the farm the only thing to bother 
is “‘static’—and that has been over- 
estimated. Static has not prevented us 
using our set more than a dozen times 
during the past year. 
The More You Pay, the More You Get 
Ours is a three-tube set with loud 
speaker se te. There are better ones 
on the market now, but it has given perfect 
service. I think’ I’m safe in saying that 
there are a thousand different makes and 
types of receivers on the market that will 
give satisfactory reception. Like buying a 
car, the more you pay the more you get 
for your money. If you want to reach out 
and get all that is going on in the United 
States—and sometimes across the ocean— 
> i five- or six-tube set. They cost from 
$100 up. A three-tube set like ours will 
bring in almost anythi 
hear and operates a 
single-tube receiver will onl 
head set—but is far better 
the farmer needs a loud speaker so the 
whole family can listen, so the neighbors 
can come in and enjoy it with them, so the 
young folks may have music for their 
dances—if they dance—and the housewife 
may listen while doing her tasks about the 
house. The upkeep on our set has been 
about $10 a year, mostly for batteries. 
With a new type set, using tubes that 
consume very little current and a loud 
speaker with no battery connection, the 
upkeep will be less. 
I would prefer to do without almost 
anything in our home than to be without 
io. set has given us more pleasure 
—to say nothing of the profitable side of 
its use—than anything we ever purchased. 
It has brought world to our door. On 
Sunday evenings when we cannot go to 
church we can hear the best choirs and 
ministers in the United States, on week 
days we can listen to almost any kind of 
rogram that meets our fancy—and the 
part of it, we do not have to dress 
up for it and if we tire of the lecture or the 
song we do not have to sit it thru; there’s 
always something else to turn to that 
will interest us. 
Why Farmers Need the Radio 
Can a farmer afford to do without radio? 
It is the one thing he needs most of all. 
From the standpoint of the farm business, 
he needs it; to keep the young folks at 
home, to cheer the family circle of eve- 
nings, to give the whole family a better 
enderstan ing, a broader conception of 
what the world contains, as an education 
for the little tot who will eagerly listen to 
the bedtime stories, to grandmother who 
will revel in the old-time songs she heard 
in girlhood—the farmer is pom, Be 
test godsend farm life has ever if 
is missing radio. There should be a set 
on every farm. The first cost is not much, 
upkeep with modern sets is almost nothing. 
“My set saved enough gasoline and tires 
the first six months to pay for it,”’ laugh- 
ingly remarked a farmer friend of mine~- 
and he meant it. ‘Radio may be hard on 
the entertainments in town, but it keeps 
the farm young folks around the fireside 
and the car in the shed. Why, I can’t drive 
my youngsters away now, and, before 
getting the set, they were always on the 


Radio has come to stay. There’s music, 
news, education in the ether about you. 
If you’re not getting your-share, you're 
sleeping on your rights. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 










picks the profit-maker 


But appearance is a dangerous 
guide in choosing oil 


NE look may be enough 

to tell a skillful farmer 
the hogs that are easiest to 
fatten, or the poultry that 
brings the greatest profits. 


But there is one place on the 
farm where the eye fails, where 
looks mean nothing. Two oils, 
may look as much alike as two 
prize Durocs, but differ as 
widely asa pure-bred and arunt. 


Appearance won't tell you 
that one oil will distribute per- 
fectly in your motor and that 
another may not. 


From appearance, there isn’t 
any way of judging that one 
oil will break down and another 
stand up under the heat of 
your motor, that one will burn 
clean and another produce soot 
and carbon, and that one will 
seal pistons and give power and 
smooth running, while another 
will let power “blow by” the 
piston rings. 

For o ting econo 
ile tb aais 
When the eye fails as a guide, 
isn’t it reasonable to get the 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine 
lubrieation for the 
Fordson Tractor is 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“BB” in summer and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
in wmter. The correct 
i. forall other tractors 

specified in our Chart. 
As sk for it at your 
de: iler’s. 


- 


Branches in principal 
re Address: New 

York, Chicago, or 
Kansas Cuy. 


most expert advice youcan find? 


Near your farm is a Mobiloil 
dealer who gives advisory 
service in lubrication. He runs 
an established business year 
after year and is more inter- 

in keeping you for a 
steady customer than in mak- 
ing an occasional sale at fancy 
profits. On his wall, he has the 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. Chart of 
Recommendations because he 
knows it puts oil-selling on the 
only sound basis—the use of 
this Chart means that every 
purchaser gets oil which en- 
gineers agree is perfectly suited 
to the requirements of his 
motor. 


The dealer’s iedemeet is 
backed-by the combined ju 
ment of motorists who call 10 for 
Mobiloil more than for any 
five other brands combined, 
and by practically all manu- 
facturers of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors and motors 
who have placed their okays 
on the recommendations listed 
in the Mobiloil Chart. 











MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars and motor trucks are specified below. If 
your car is not listed- here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer's. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Follow winter recommendations when tem- 
peratures from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) 
prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
(except Ford cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”’) 





1925 1924 1923 1922 








‘NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 
ao TEL EVEV ELE E/E] ¢ 
ejie 6 € € 
MOTOR TRUCKS Ly 2 & s 
AIFSIAILSIAIS ALE 
Auburn 6-63, 8.65 A jArc| A jArc.) A JAre x 
“ (other mod’ s.WAre.jArc JArc.jAre JAre.jArc JAre ./Arc 
Autocar.........) A jArc.] A jArc.] A |Arc.] A jAre. 
ick... --| A jAred A jAre} A JAre.jArc.jArc. 
Cadillac -. PA ArelA ArT ALATAILA 
pelea Arc .jArg JAre.jAre jArc.jAre Are jArc 
Ghalness oeef «de--P A Are ALTATAILA 
Chandler .... A jAre] A Arc | A jAre.jArejArc, 
Chevrolet FB & T]. ‘ 4. a se a 
* (other mod's. Ware Are .jArejAre Are .jArc .JArc jArc. 
Chrysler ......] AJ ATATA ‘Sf ¢ = 
Cleveland. .. .| A | A} A JAec] A jArc] A /jArc. 
St wacbucd << AI[ATAILATAIAITAIA 
Cunningham Are. jArc.JAre.jAre jAre .|Arc.JAre jArc. 
Davis . re.jAre JAre jArc jArejAre.jArc. Arc 
Dodge Brothers | A jArc | A jArc] A [Arc jArc.jAre 
Dormms6 ...... AILAILA AILAIAIA 
Dort .. . «de. «| A Are] A jAre] A jArc 
Durant 4.. A jArc jArc.jArc.jAre jAre.jArc Arc 
Dusenberg. . .... A |Are.) A jArc.] A jArc] A jAre 
Elcar 4 .. AILATAITATATATA [ecc. 
* 6 Are. \Arc JAre.jArc.jAre.jAre.jArc. Arc. 
— Sa A jAre. dt es 3d see 
Essex » «4 A JAred A JAred A [Arc A jArc 
Federal Knight .| B jArc | B [Arc 4. 
X- AIATAILATAILATAIA 
” (other mod’ s.)JAcc Arc jArc jAre.jAre jArc JAre Arc. 
SG. ocks ows -}Are Are JAre.jAre JAre jAre . ; 
Ford EI;EILEI;ELEJE;JE/\E 
Four Wheel Drive AILAIAIATAIATAILA 
Franklin. ...... BB} BB} BB BB) BB) BB) BB BB 
G.M.C. BILAL BIATBIAIBIA 
Garford (11/ AM ALATA lArcd A [Arc] A |Are. 
* (other mod's.) AILATAIATA AIA 
rdner.... AITATAJLATATLATA (Arc 
Graham Brothers} A |Arc.] A Arc] A }Are lArcJArc 
Gray ; Are .jAre.jArc jArc jArc.jAre.JArc.jAre 
Haynes 6 ~ f-.+4....9 A JAeed A jArc| A /Arc 
Hudson Super Six} A jArc.] A jArc.] A [Arc.jArc./Are 
Hupmobile... ... A jArc] A |Arc} A jArc.| A jAre 
MER’ saccess A jArc| A jArc| A jArc] A jArc 
an 6 Arc jAre.jArc.|Arc .jArc.jAre jAre /Arc 
= ores A |jArc deed . * 
Kissel6.. * . AlAJIA jArc.) A JArc A |Arc 
Lex'ton Concord jArc.jArcJ....]...9]. J. -1. i 
“ (other mod's.) A jAcc.jAreJArc | A} ALA! A 
Lincoln. __.... AILATAIATAITATIAIA 
Locomobile... .. . A |Are] A JArc.] A [Arc] A [Arc 
Marmon. ...... AITAIATAIAIAIA 
Maxwell .. A jArc] A jArc.] A jArc] A JArc. 
-.¢ 1) Ao. ob. oe. fAre Are. 
eae Are jArc JAre .jAre jAre.jArc jAre jArc. 
- Are jArc.|Are.JArc./Are jAre jArc. 
*(Com'1 Quad.) |....). of... of ef ALA 
(other mod's)i A jArc.| A jArc] A jArc.] A jAre 
Oakland. ...... A lArcci A Ar ALA TATA 
ede feeedeeef A [Are] A JAre. 
S 6....) A jArc.] A jArc). ..J. . ATA 
Overla A jArc.] A jArc.] A jArc.] A /Arc. 
Page (Cone Eng Are re Ar Arc .jArc.jArc.jAre .jAgc. 
(Com't) pe i fe AJAJAIA 
= (ter mod's a 34 i>. sve aedke pee 
Peerle rless 6..,.... AIATAIAL. +. Sake 
3 of A rel A JAreTALALAILA 
piney Atoae AJAITAILAIAIAIAITA 
A jArc.] A jArc] A jArc.] A jArc 
Repubiic (% toa) a «A jArej A jArc 
(14% ton} A | A | ALA JArc.jArc JArc./Arc 
(16-19 W2OW AILAIAIAIAIA . 
“ (other mod's. NAcc j\Arc JAre.jArc jAre.'Arc jAre.jAre. 
Rickenbacker 6 4 A jArc.jAre a ia ta Are .JAre. 
B A jArc. A jArcj. .}. bf oe 
Star | A jArc jArc.jArc JArc.jAre 
Stearns Knight. JBB}ATBIA|TBIAIBIA 
Studebake: A jArc.] A jArc.] A jArc.] A jAre. 
Velie (Cont Eng.) |... , fAre jAre fAre Arc .|Arc. 
Hercules 
ng.) (2 ton}. (er or. oS = & 
“ (other mod's.) A \Arc.) A Are} A jAce] A jArc 
Westcott D-48_. | A Arc] A jArc.| A |Are.jArc.jArc 
“ (other mod’ s.jArc.jArc jAre.jAre jArc./Arc JArc .jArc 
White 15 & 20., jArc.jArc JAre.|Are.jAre.jAre.JjArc jAre 
- (other mod’ s.) AILATAIATAIATAIA 
Wills St. Claire. | BS AT BI AT BIATBIA 
Willys-Knight 4..) B jArc.| B jAre.j B [Arc] B jAre 
= Ow" OFS PRE tide. cdboe Bs 4 





Recommendations for Stock Engines when used in passenger 
cars only, shown separately for ’ 








Continental citetas 
5 %h* § eS ee ee ee ee SS 
“ (other mod's. WAre.tAec. Arc Arc jArc.jAre jAre.jAre. 
Tycoming scmied Al aAlAlATA|A 
“ (other mod's.) A jArc.] A jArc.t A 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL : 


For a4 correct lubrication, use Gonpyte Mobil- 
7 "OC" or Mobilubricant 


oll“ recommend- 
ed “ complete Chart available at tall dealers. 
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S a mule, farm folks are too willing to take the advice and 
decision of the carpenters they have hired to build their 
house and are led to the conclusion that many of the 

conveniences that are really wanted cannot be had for various 
reasons. Carpenters and builders get set in their ways, just the 
same as anyone else, and want to build your house just the 
same as every other house they have ever worked on, with the 
exception of the location of the rooms 

As | made my own plans, and have had no architectural 
training, many arrangements did not suit the carpenters. For 
instance I had the front hall and stairway so arranged as to 
make a good, roomy coat closet and have the stairway start u 
from the back part of the hall. This necessitated two small 
landings. The carpenters said it could not be done; there was 
not room—but there was. So, if there are conveniences youneed, 
tell your architect or carpenter you must have them and he 
will find a way. 

There is no need to go into the cost of material, as this cost 
will not be the same in different localities. However, there are 
some comparisons that I believe should be taken into considera- 
tion when deciding the kind of materials to use in our buildings. 

If we use wood for the outside finish of the house, we must 
paint at least every other year and it is much better to have a 
coat each year. In buildirg my house the stucco cost almost 
double the cost of siding, but I have not had the cost for painting 
that wood siding would have required to keep it in goc 
condition. It is about the same with the oftside porches. My 
carpenters and mechanics 
all said to build them of wood, 
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Building Ideas for the New Home 


Some Points We Learned From Building Our Farm Home 


By GEORGE L. RUSSELL 


little of the stain and shellac can be applied and you have your 

floor in first-class condition again. Belore waxing the floor after 
it has been in use it should be thoroly cleaned; this is done }y 
scrubbing with warm water and soap, if necessary. not pour 
water on the floor but take the mop and wipe the floor about the 
— as you would linoleum and, when dry, apply the wax and 
polish. 

If you are wiring your house for electric lights, a good dea] 
of thought can be given to the location of the switches. It js 
remarkable how inconvenient a light switch can be and often 
we wonder why it was placed there. Nearly every time we 
find it was convenient for the fellow who was doing the wiring 
and no thought was given to the use of the switch. Also, the 
location of the lights adds much to the convenience and beauty 
of the home. : 

We have found that the upstairs hall light should have a three- 
way switch so that it can be turned off or on from up or down 
stairs. The dining room light can be turned on or off from the 
kitchen or from the living room door leading to the dining room. 
There is also a three-way switch in the office that turns on the 
porch light from the garage. When we drive in with the car, we 
can turn on the side porch light and after we are in the house 
can turn it off or we can turn it on as we go out. There is a 
light on the small back porch with the switch right by the door 
as we go out. There is a bracket light between the kitchen sink 
_and the pastry cabinet that gives a good light for work and the 
worker is ngt in her own shadow as she would be if she had to 

depend on the ceiling light. 
The living room switch is 





that concrete would crack 
and have to be repaired. I 
made a trip to see several 
concrete porches and found 
that they were more or less 
cracked and were badly in 
need of repair but I also 
found that in every case the 
foundation was to blame for 
the poor condition, or the 
concrete had not been prop- 
erly made. 

took the porch building 
in my own hands. The foun- 
dations were extended below 





between the living room and 
hall. This light is the last 
turned out as we go to bed, 
and the first when we get up, 
so it is placed as conveniently 
as possible. The office has the 
usual ceiling light and a plug 
for a desk lamp. The plug 
for the vacuum cleaner is 
located near the baseboard 
between the dining room and 
the living room and all three 
rooms may be cleaned from 
this one plug. For the bed- 
rooms it is attached to the 





any danger of freezing, and a 
concrete foundation heavy 
enough for the house was 
placed under the porches. 
When the porch floors were laid, I went to the junk iron pile in 
town and bought a load of long iron bars and rods and laid 
these from the house foundation to the outside porch founda- 
tion and then took the old yard fence of four-foot woven wire 
and worked this in right under the finish coat. My porches are 
as solid as the day they were built, there are no cracks, and they 
do not need repair 

I had just about the same experience when it came to finishing 
the woodwork and floors on the inside. The finish material was 
select red oak, a very beautiful wood if properly finished. We 
first used a stain and filler which’ brings out the grain and fills 
the pores of the wood. This filler is put on after the wood has 
been finished ready to nail in place. After the fillet is dried 
sufficiently, it is rubbed off with shavings or a cloth. It should 
not be allowed to get entirely dry as it would be hard to get 
off and the wood would not polish as readily as when rubbed 
off at the proper time. I have also found that it is better to fill 
each board separately before it is nailed in place as otherwise 
there are always cracks and places that are hard to reach with 
the filler. 

After the finish is all in place and has had the first coat of 
stain and filler, it is then given two coats of shellac, being 
rubbed down with fine steel wool after each coat. The wood- 
work can then be varnished with a light coat or two of varnish, 
or the entire finish can be rubbed down and waxed the same as 
the floors 

The floors are finished in about the same way except that the 
stain is not put on until the floors are laid and planed down. 
Care must be taken to have enough of the filler ts stain for the 
entire floor, as it may be difficult to make up more that is just 
the same shade. More shellac should be put on the floors; three 
coats several days apart will make a good job. After they have 
been filled and had the three coats of shellac, they should be 
polished with a heavy floor brush or polisher made of a piece of 
carpet nailed on a flat board with a weight fastened on top and 
a handle so it can be pushed and pulled over the floors from a 
standing position. When they are nicely polished, thev can have 
two coats of good floor wax and be polished after each coat. A 
floor finished in this way can be refinished at any time by home 
folks. Even if by accident the floor should be searred badly, a 


The house that Russell planned and built 


regular light socket. 

The switch for the electric 
iron is built inside the folding 
ironing board; the iron cord 
can be closed up out of the] way and is always ready 
for use. 

There was a plug put up in the laundry for the washing 
machine but we have found that it is better to connect with the 
light socket which is right overhead. It is necessary to work 
most all around the washer and the cord to the socket is out of 
the way. 


you can afford to spend a good deal of time planning your 
light switches and will get alot of pleasure from them if prop- 
erly placed. 

will just mention a few things about the water system. If 
your water supply is furnished with a gasoline engine or a wind- 
mill, it is well to have a large pressure tank. This saves pumping 
so often and will last you over the days the wind does not blow. 
If you are planning an electric pump to run from your farm 
light system, get a very small tank so that the pumping will not 
take long to bring the pressure up and will not run the battery 
down. x 
In putting in the piping system for your waste water, do not 
forget that sometime in the next few years these pipes may get 
stopped up or frozen and will have to be cleaned out, or perhaps 
splat Cleanouts should be put in every turn of the waste 
pipe line, especially from the kitchen sink. It is well to havea 
separate drain for the kitehen sink and laundry tubs, if possible, 
as the soap will cause a lot of trouble in time. 

The water pipe lines should all have a cut-off to every fixture, 
and also unions between the cut-off and the fixture; this will 
save taking out a lot of pipe, and a big plumbing bill. 

If you are to have a bathroom on the second floor, do not let 
the plumber conceal the water pipes in the wall. Take them _ 
thru a closet, or even in the corner of the bathroom, for it w 
only be a matter of time until you will have some trouble and 
have to take off plastering to repair the plumbing. 

I have found that it pays much better to add just a little to 
the first cost, if necessary, to get what we want, have it built 
well, and placed where we want it, than to compromise with the 
workmen and with cost and get something we did not really 
want and that will be inconvenient, instead of the convenience 
we had originally planned. 
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Let’s go to 


E Paramount magician 
waves his wand and you are 
off on your travels into the land 
of laughter and tears, sighs and 
gasps, love and adventure — 
something different to chores! 
See the better motion pictures 
regularly—it’s a deep and thrill- 
ing experience you 

You can do this atsome thea- 
trenear you. Paramount Pictures 
are scheduled there now! Thekind 
of films that make any com- 
munity a better place to live, and 
a better place for young folks 
to stay! 

Satisfy yourcuriosityaboutthe 
modern life of the great outside 
world this way. Taxes and work 
seem lighter when enter- 
tainment sparklesintheevening! 

Enjoy Paramount’s artin such 
pictures as The Alaskan, Peter 
Pan, The Light that Failed, The 
Spanish Dancer and dozens of 
others, all representing screen 


entertainment of thebetterkind. 


the Movies! 


Whether you want a great 
drama of youth’s struggle for 
success in the metropolis, or a 
breath-taking mystery play or 
a picturesque story filmed in 
foreign lands, ora thrilling Zane 
Grey production of life in the 
open, Mg on it, Paramount 
makes it best, because leadership 
draws the best talent. 


Follow that Paramount name 
and trademark. It represents 
the highest ideals of wholesome 
entertainment. The people who 
appear in pictures come and go, 
live and die, but Paramount 
ideals live for ever. 


Make Paramount the enter- 
tainment side of your life, 
watch the difference! 


Just as any town’s a better 
town with the better pictures, 
so any farm’s a happier farm 
with Paramount a habit. 

Get the habit. We're doing 
the rest! 


Go by this name and trademark 
and you'll go right! 
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Gloria Swanson 
who starred in 


Bluebeard’s 8th Wife 
My American Wife 
A Soc-ety Scandal 





James Cruze 
who directed 
Hollywood 


To the Ladies 
The Covered Wagon 


= 


& 


Jack Holt 
who appeared in 
While Satan Sleeps 
Empty Hands 
Wanderer of the 
Wasteland 
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Ingersoll 
The Work Watch 
of Millions 


The All-Ar ound Watch 
of Millions More 


It Costs Little 
and Keeps 


Reliable Time 
















The New INGERSOLL 
Improved YANKEE 
Tus new model has the depend- 
ability that everyone expects in an 

° Ingersoll, and in addition has many e ° 9s 
Midget new features of grace and beauty. Midget Radiolite 
For women, girls Tells time in the 
and small boys. $3 $1.75 dark. $4.25 
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Costs Little For Your Country Home 


Replace disease-breeding with inexpensive 
Kaustine Super-Septic Tank. y installed in old 










Thousands in use in homes, schools, churches, fac- 

tories. Armco Ingot Irom Construc- 

tion. Correct size and design assured. 

Our Engineeri offers free ad- 

vien on your proulem. Tank shipped 

ready to install. 
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DEPTH OF PLOWING 
How, deep is it profitable to plow? | 
the Illinois experiment station, results 0; 
plowing tests carried on for several years 
were recently published. The tests wer 
made in gray silt loam on tight clay i; 
Marion and Cumberland counties and 
on brown silt loam in Champaign county 
Less than five inches was considered as 
shallow, between five and eight inches 
medium and more than eight inches, dee) 
plowing. When it cost $2.50 to plow an 
acre seven inches deep, it cost $5 an acre 
to subsoil and $7 an acre to deep till. It 
required four horses to pull a subsoil plow 
and six to pull the deep tillage machine 
In Cumt »rland county a two-plow tractor 
was used for two years to pull the deep 
till machine, and it was overloaded. 
The difference in the average vields on 
fields receiving the various treatments was 
so small as to entirely lack significance. 
These results check exactly with a similar 
Ohio experiment. The authors of that 
experiment state that the yields from the 
various fields were practically identical and 
in view of the expense involved, the seven- 
—_ plowing was by far the most profit- 
able. 
The use of dynamite on soils having an 
impervious subsoil did not materially in- 
crease yields while the cost was high. 
When c were placed at intervals of 
one rod seal way and one-third of a stick 
used for each shot, the cost ran around 
$20 to $25 an acre with dynamite at thirty 
cents a pound. 


POSTAGE STAMPS PAY 


Considering the cost, I doubt if I have 
ever purchased anything that has re- 
turned a greater dividend than postage 
stamps. 

Farmers need ideas nowadays, lots of 
them. There is no end to the places where 

ood ideas may be had for but a stamp. 

he United States department of agri- 
culture has thousands of valuable ideas 
which a postage stamp will bring to any 
farmer. So has your state experiment 
station. 

Nurserymen, seedsmen, manufacturers 
of farming implements, fertilizer com- 
panies, lime companies, etc., are all willing 
to offer advice on problems relating to 
their respective lines. 

Practically every farm paper carries a 
column in which advice concerning live- 
stock may be had for the price of a stamp. 
The same is true of soil and crop p 
lems. 

Farmers as a rule do not write many 
letters, in fact, not enough. No matter 
what one does the remuneration is in line 
with what one knows, and it is sometimes 
surprising what a stamp will bring.— 
W. E. F., Ohio. 







FARMERS KILL GARLIC 


Fall plowing proved to be a_ sure 
method of eradicating wild garlic in 
Knox county, Indiana, last year. J. B. 
McCarty started work on his garlic 
patches three years ago and has them 
pretty thoroly subdued now. Nolan Me- 
Clure has accomplished similar results 
in two years. 

The general practice is to plow in the 
late fall and again in the spring, follow- 
ing with a cultivated crop such as corn, 
cowpeas or soybeans. As a rule, three 
years of fall and spring plowing is neces- 


sary. 

B. F. Nesbit cleaned out a number of 
small patches by spraying with crude oil. 
This was done between mid-April and 
early May. 


Albert Seimers, Otoe county, Nebraska, 
was farming his fields in little pieces be- 
cause ofa ditch 4 feet deep and 2,900 
feet long. Twenty-nine brush 
made it possible to farm the field as’ 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


Exports of foodstuffs from the United 
States during 1924 reached a valuation 
of $978,583,000. Exports for the prewar 
year of 1913 amounted to $516,371,000. 
The increase. of 1924 over 1923 amounts to 
$128,000,000. 

A generally smaller percentage of food 
exports went to European markets during 
the past two years while a larger percent- 
age went to North American markets and 
China. Canada is now taking a much 
larger quantity of foodstuffs from the 
United States than before the war. The 
value of the exports to our northern neigh- 
bor showed a gain of 73 percent in 1924 
compared with 1923. This striking gain 
was due almost entirely to greatly in- 
creased shipments of wheat and rye. 
Meats, lard, eggs, fruit and cottonseed oil 
showed a decided decrease. Mexico took 
more food in 1924 than in 1923. In- 
creases were shown in imports of corn, 
canned fish, canned milk and butter. Less 
lard, wheat grain and flour and cottonseed 
oil was bought. 

Reduction in European demand was 
most noticeable in the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands. In 1913 foodstuffs 
exported to the United Kingdom amount- 
ed to 30.9 percent as compared with 26.7 
percent in 1924. The Netherlands dropped 
from 11.7 to 8.9 percent during the same 
period. Hams, shoulders, bacon, sugar, 
corn and canned milk showed decreases 
while wheat grain and flour, lard; barley, 
apples and canned and dried fruits showed 
important gains. 

exports to Germany showed an in- 
crease of over 15 percent in value com- 
paring 1924 with 1923. Wheat flour, 
grain, canned milk and dried fruit made 
large gains. Lard, bacon, rye and corn 
showed decreases. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


For a time neither Allie of Alabama or 
Ellis of Indiana were taking treatments 
because we were not only out of money but 
the Crippled Children’s Fund was con- 
siderably in debt. The doctor bills are 
about paid up now and Allie was sent back 
to the hospital to get her leg brace re- 
fitted. She only goes there for a day or so 
at a time so the expense is not heavy. But 
she is trying to earn her own way just as 
Ellis is now doing. Allie is not in a city 
where she can get employment so she does 
crochet work for pillow cases, edgings, 
ete., and sells these to buy her clothes 
and other necessities. I was wondering if 
any of our good friends could give Allie 
some work of this kind to do sc as to help 
her be self-respecting by earning money 
for her own necessities. She prices her 
work according to the size, design and 
amount of thread it takes. She would 
appreciate it very much if she could be 
kept busy in this way. 

Ellis is at the bindery working nine 
hours a day. I hope soon to get her again 
on treatments for her back. These two 
girls are making a brave fight. They have 
the sympathy and financial help of a great 
many friends. Many have enriched their 
own lives by giving to the crippled children 
who could not have attended school or 
have become useful citizens had they not 
been treated for their deformities. Let me 
urge all to visit some crippled children’s 
hospital if the opportunity ever comes, be- 
cause I know you will be inspired by the 
wonderful work that is being done to help 
these unfortunates. 

Ellis and Allie ure so thankful for the 
generous gifts of money to the Crippled 
Children’s Fund. Contributions gratefully 
received. Every cent is used for the crip- 
ples when they are on treatment only. 
Mark any contributions sent for this fund 


Successful Farming 
Alson Secor, Editor. 
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Now for Fords / 


3 ~ Point Control Set 


of 
- Bosch Shock Absorbers 





Only 
162 
for 


full set 




















SO geo, 


The 3-Point Control Set—the latest 
Bosch achievement—is the ideal Shock 
Absorber equipment for Fords. It pro- 
vides spring control at the exact spots 
where Ford springs need it, and makes 
a remarkable improvement in a Ford’s 
riding qualities. 

3-point control—one shock absor- 
ber at the center front, and two at the 
rear—is the obvious and proper thing 
for Fords. Single units at both front 
and rear do a half way job. No matter 
how efficiently they check the spring 
rebounds, they can’t prevent rocking 
and swaying. With two Bosch Shock 
Absorbers at the rear, and one at the 
front, you get the scientific 3-point 
suspension idea (3-point control). 


Bosch Shock Absorbers keep a Ford 
new—free from rattles and groans. 
They protect the car from severe vi- 
bration, strains and undue wear on 
the operating parts. They keep the 
passengers on the seats, over the 
roughest pot-holed roads. A set of 
Bosch Shock Absorbers soon pays for 
itself by the reduction it makes in 
repair bills. 


The Bosch Shock Absorber is ad- 
justable to meet any road, spring or 
tire requirements. It is only necess- 
ary to tighten or loosen the adjusting 
screw on the outside of the shock 
absorber. 


Sent C.O.D. ($16.50) if your dealer can’t supply 
you. Simply pay the postman on delivery. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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‘I started making 


money when I bought 
my Fairbanks Scale!” 














Easy-Reading 
Poise casts no 
shadow 


Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accurac} 





2000 Ibe. capacity 
f. o. b. factory 


$18.90 








factory 


So said a successful farmer 
recently. He had checked up 
and found he was hardly break- 
ing even. The farm had a fat 
mortgage. Times were getting 
harder. But right then he put 
in the Fairbanks. 

He weighed his feed, his 
milk, the fertilizer for the field. 
Every transaction was checked. 
Losses were stopped. “Board- 
ers” were sold. And then he 
started making money. 

It’s easy to use a Fairbanks 
—the world’s standard of 
accurate weighing. The Port- 
able Platform Scale, 500-pound 
capacity, costs only $16.15 f.o.b. 
factory. And it lasts a lifetime 
because every vital part is rust 
proof. When you weigh it on 
a Fairbanks you are sure. 
There are other models for 
wagons, auto trucks—one for 
practically every weighing 
need. See your dealer or mail 
the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc. 
900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“Z” Engines, Water Plants, Light Plants, Feed 
Grinders, Windmills, Washing Machines 


ee ee 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc | 
Dept. 1023, 900 South W abash Ave., Chicago. 
Please send we full information about 


Fairbanks Scales for 














| Name 


Address R.F.D 
City State 





pacity, f.o.b. 
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SUDAN EXPERIENCE 

Having read E. J. R.’s letter, I would 
like to give my experience with sudan 

ss. fully agree with him when he 
says he “would not sow it if it were possible 
to sow a crop of soybeans or cowpeas”’; 
also as to its value as an emergency crop. 

In 1917 we turned four and a half acres 
of oat stubble and on July 3rd drilled 
about eight pounds of sudan seed in rows 
24 inches apart, using a one-horse planter 
with 3-16-inch holes, set to drop seed 
every 15 inches. We cultivated it three 
times with a five-tooth, one-horse culti- 
vator and cut the sudan grass with a grain 
binder. The crop was very heavy, some 
of the stalks measuring ten and one-half 
feet after being cut. We had to have a 
man follow the binder to clean out the 
choked-up grass every two or three rads. 
A corn binder would have handled it much 
more easily. 

For broadcasting, a bushel of seed to 
the acre is most satisfactory. But I could 
never see the necessity for using so much 
seed on an acre, when it can be made to do 
for twenty acres in drills, and you can get 
a better second crop from the cultivated 
rows than from the broadcasted method. 

I was one of the first to use sudan in 
this vicinity but have discontinued Pow. 
ing it as it is go hard on the land. If 
E. J. R. will come down here I will show 
him where we had sudan in four different 
fields in four different and you can 
see the difference in the crops. 

grass is fine feed, makes a good 
eatch crop, stock like it and do well on it. 
It is best to cut it before the bloom forms 
or when the heads are about two-thirds 
out of the sheath. I have also used it to 
sow with cowpeas, using about three 


pounds of sudan to a bushel of cow per 
acre. It makes lots of good f keeps 
the cowpeas off the und and the hay 


cures more easily and better than cowpeas 
alone. Personally I am in love with the 
cowpea and alfalfa for feed.—E. 
Ark. 


* Wey 


DEPTH IN TILE DRAINS 

“In slough-like valleys wn up with 
coarse, long grass, I have found that tile 
should be laid forty inches deep,” says 
L. Staab, Plymouth county, Iowa. “The 
grass roots will follow the loose soil in the 
ditch, seeking moisture and grow right in 
the tile, especially in dry years. When the 
tile gets enough water in, the roots 
will roll up and stop your drainage. 

‘To find the particular spot where these 
roots lodge is sometimes a very mean task, 
and it will be likely to require more than 
one day to get the tile in good working 
condition again. 

“T have done all the necessary tiling on 
my land and helped other farmers 
with theirs. I have heard men say that 
twenty-four inches of ground on top of the 
tile is sufficient, but I can show them a spot 
on my farm where tile were laid even 
thirty-six inches deep and I had to take 
rolled-up root bunches out of them. In an- 
other place where the tile lay forty inches 
deep and deeper, we have never had any 
trouble. The land with the deeper-laid 
tile seems to have better drainage than 
| that of shallower tile. Tile seems t draw 

much farther when it is put in dee.er. 

“Willows near tile strings, even ‘two or 
'three rods away, will have to be killed. 
I have seen willow roots fill a five-inch 
tile full enough within one year to stop 
the entire flow. 

‘“‘Where lowland is in pasture and the 
ground is covered with bluegrass, or the 
farmer breaks it up after being tiled, the 
matter of roots growing into them at a 
shallow depth is not to be feared. It may 
take two strings of shallow tile in some 
lowlands where one string laid deeper 
would be enough. 

“Some farmers are afraid that tiling 








out natural hayland in sloughs will lower 
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A new Champion in 
every cylinder will 
mean greater power 
and speed and better 
all around perform- 
ance. 


Champion is the 
better spark plug but 


even Champions 
should be changed 


at least omce a year. 


A new set will soon 
pay for themselvesin 
oil and gas saved and 


give you greater mo- 
toring satisfaction. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue box for al] other cars, 75 cents. 
You will know the genuine by 
the doubie-ribbed silliimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Chameies a Co. 
Windsor, Ontario 
Champion X isthe 


etandard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 


CHAMPION 











their hay erops. I have found out that 
the erop is as good after tiling as before. 
rhe tile only takes surplus water away and 
no more.” 
The late, wet spring in many sections 
during 1924 created a great amount of 
nterest in tiling. Virgil Overholt of the 
Ohio agricultural extension service found 
f many farmers whose corn planting was 
lelayed two or three weeks last spring 
ecause they could not get into their wet 
elds. Corn planted so late had a chance 
, make only about half a crop. Fields 
it were drained showed an increased 
op yield almost large enough to pay the 
cost of putting in tile drains. 
In Knox county, Ohio, S. L. Anderson 
d out complete sy stems in three fields 
nd partial systems in three others last 
September. “It takes a lot of nerve to sink 
thousand dollars i in the ground just now, 
iyvs Anderson, “but we can’t ignore the 
fact that undrained or »0orly drained 
fields lost farmers thousands of dollars last 
spring.” Clement Durbin in the same 
county put out a carload of tile last fall. 
“While it may not be advisable for many 
farmers to go into tiling heavily just now, 
will pay to get rid of the wet spots,” 
thinks Overholt. 


LOW COST FOR BINDER SERVICE 


In 1910 Henry Roghair of Sioux county, 

lowa, bought a grain binder for $135. He 

; sed it for fifteen stasons, and recently, 

. vhen he sold out at a public sale, the 

inder brought $130. Add the interest on 

vestment and the cost of oil and small 

pairs to the five dollars’ difference, and 

the yearly cost of the machine is still 
emarkably low. 

Roghair’s binder brought a good price 
because it was in fine condition, and its 
condition was the result of good care, 
careful handling and adequate protection 
from the elements. The latter factor had 
much to do with it, for more implements 
ire worn by the weather than thru use. 
) W inter is not only the season during which 

farm implements need shelter; they need 
it at all times that they are not in use. 
, ltoghair knows that a machine shed is a 
valuable building on the farm.—W. C. M., 
lowa. 


CLOVER STOPPED WASHING 


Frank Linke of Jackson county, Indiana, 

found that washing was taking away the 

cream of his farm’s fertility. Tie encour- 

ged Japan clover, or lespedeza, to grow 

n these washes and finds that even tho an 

annual, the roots mat the surface soil and 

thus stop the wasting. He first found this 

effect from the common Japan clover, but 

s now using the Korean strain, which 

makes a more vigorous growth and is, 

therefore, more serviceable. This is one 

' f the few legumes that thrives on a thin, 
ir soil.—I, J. M. 
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STOP AMD IM VEST cares 


MOTOR 








os bright red column of the Boyce Moto-Meter 

f igo stands guard for more than five million 
motorists. Fifteen to twenty minutes before serious 
motor trouble can develop, it signals them to stop and 
investigate. 


It prevents burned out bearings, scored cylinders and 
overheated motors. It keeps your car out of the repair 
shop; conserves fuel’ and prolongs the life of your 
motor. 

The cost of a Boyce Moto-Meter on your radiator cap 


is much less than one unnecessary repair bill—not to 
mention the touch of beauty it adds to your car. 


Leading engineers here and abroad recommend it. 


A model for every car 3 to ¥15 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers and Boyce Moto-Meters exclusively 






MOTOMETE 


The name ‘‘Moto-Meter"* is the registered trade mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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Companion Crops for the Young Orchard 
Both Young Trees and Suitable Crops Can Be Grown 


By L. S. GOODE 


necessary, for emphasis: No matter what the crop is, a space 
must be reserved for the Sore, Sn eens Sepang oo the size of 


O matter what sort of orchard trees are set out, there is a 
N period measured in years when the trees do not occupy 
all the ground. Not only is the loss of the use of the land 
a serious consideration, particularly when the orchard is of any 
size, but sometimes there is a tendency to neglect the necessary 
cultivation of the trees. Hence, from two or three viewpoints, 
it is usually decidedly advantageous to something on the 
land occupied by the young orchard while waiting for the trees 
to bear. 

The best crops to grow depend on the soil, the position the 
grower is in with regard to making use of certain crops, and 
above all, the relative competition of the crops with the trees. 
For remember, it will 
not pay to grow any- 


the trees, and the crop grown. Usually four feet of cleanly 
cultivated ground on each side of the row of trees will be enough 
the first year. That makes a strip of a total width of eight fect 
occupied by the trees. Increase this area year by year. In three 
years, in the case of peaches, in about six years in the case of 
apples, the trees usually demand all the ground for their own 
use 


Such a wide range of crops is available that it would seem 
that the individual orchardist should be able to make a selection 
from among the locally profitable crops. However, the mention 

of a few may help in 





thing which will cut 
back this growth of 
your young trees. It is 
seldom a companion 
crop can make a profit 
large enough to war- 
rant a delay of even 
one or two years of a 
full crop from the 
orchard trees. 

A partial solution of 
the problem, as prac- 
ticed by many growers, 
is the use of fillers, 
trees of earlier bearing 
habit either of another 
kind of fruit, or earlier 
bearing varieties of the 
same sort of fruit. 
Peaches and plums are 
often used among 
apples. Even at that, not all the land will be used the first two 
or three years, at least, and perhaps more. So there is good 
reason to plant some sort of crop on the unoccupied land to 
bring in a profit or return and at least pay for cultivation of the 
orchard, perhaps in some years a margin on the land itself. 

Companion crops must be intelligently selected and handled 
in order that all danger of injury to the trees may be avoided. 
In other words, do not try to grow two competing crops on the 
same land. 

On one of the biggest projects in northeastern Missouri soy- 
beans, cowpeas, corn and another cultivated crop or two are 
used in an orchard of a hundred and sixty acres to help carry the 
load until the trees come into bearing. 

The companion crops are not allowed to encroach on the 
ground needed by the trees. The corn is harvested with the 
corn binder. The orchard owner has made it a practice to pas- 
ture down the soybeans and cowpeas with hogs. He makes it a 
hog pasture, it is well to note, not a hoglot. Furthermore, he 
takes the precaution of supplying the hogs with oilers to prevent 
some uncomfortable hog from making 
use of a tree for a rubbing post. Out 





In order to allow the trees entire freedom from competition for moisture and 
plant food a clean strip is maintained along each row of trees 


many cases. 
, peas, soy- 
beans, cowpeas, and 
‘ the like legumes are of 


highest value from the 
standpoint of the young 
orchard. Probably 
beans stand about at 
the top of the list, for 
they are planted late, 
are cultivated thoroly 
if a crop is to be had, 
and they certainly 
leave the ground in 
great shape. Peas are 
planted a little too 
early, but certainly 
the humus added to 
the soil when vines are 
turned under is a valu- 
able consideration. 

The farmer who can 
feed turnips or mangels or stock beets to his dairy cows or other 
stock will find these crops very satisfactory in the orchard. 
There is seldom any real cash to be collected from them, but 
they do add materially to the ration for cows, and from the 
standpoint of the orchard, they are good crops to grow. 

If a person has to turn to corn, it is better to leave a little 
extra space for the trees, particularly when the tall field corn is 
grown. Sweet corn is usually a little better from the orchard 
standpoint, and so is pop coun. Where the corn can be checked, 
cultivation both ways is possible, and a clean orchard is more 
certain to result. 

There are a good many truck crops, like beets, carrots, spin- 
ach, cabbage, and so on, that can be used to advantage in some 
localities. One orchard owner told me last year that tomatoes 
made him as much from the land between his trees as he hopes to 
make from the trees, year in and year out, after they are in 
bearing. 

No discussion of this companion crop proposition would be 
complete without mention of poor crops for orchard use. 

Certainl sengll camien should be 





of the thousands of trees in this 
orchard only one or two had been 
killed by the hogs. What one man 
has done, another usually can if he 
takes as careful precautions. 

Your ideal companion crop, of 
course, must be profitable. It doesn’t 
matter so much whether it is a cash 
crop, or a crop to be fed to livestock 
on the farm. In fact, the owner of the 
farm orchard is in a most fortunate 
position with regard to companion 
crops. Every bushel of corn, soy- 
beans, cowpeas, has a value right 
on the farm. 

It must be a cultivated crop. The 
more thoro the cultivation required, 
the better it will be for the orchard. 
But in connection with cultivation 

t it down that cultivation must not 

> extended into August and Sep- 
tember. The reason for this is 
obvious. Late cultivation is likely to throw the trees into new 
growth, and the trees go into the winter with a lot of sappy soft 
growth that is almost sure to suffer severe winter injury. 

By all means plant an annual. One time, I had a couple of 
rows of raspberries and blackberries in the orchard. It simply 
interfered with the orchard work so much that I would never 
care to repeat the experience. Strawberries are bad enough—so 
bad in fact that I would almost rather give up cropping the 
orchard ground at all than have them in it. 


One more thing which will bear repetition, several times if 





This is a portion of an orchard covering a full 

quarter section of land, and the experienced 

orchard owner is allowing the hogs to carry part 
of the load 


taboo. ey are not cultivated, they 
draw “te a on the moisture and 
fertility in the soil, and compete with 
the trees for growth right while the 
trees should be drawing on the soil 
most heavily. 

Currants, gooseberries, grapes, 
small fruits of all kinds are just about 
as bad. They are competing for 
plant food right when the orchard 
needs it most. As said before, they 
all make the orchard work more 
difficult, particularly the spraying of 
the orchard. Since we cannot raise 
good fruit without spraying, it is wise 
to put up no hindrance to that work. 

Kaghaw, there are so many good 
crops from which to choose, that no 
one need feel he is wasting a lot of 
land for six to ten years while waiting 
for his fruit crop from the trees. The 
trees have to be cultivated just as a 
crop. We often plant soy beans and 
corn on the same ground, wheat or oats and clover, and so on. 
We can apply somewhat the same principle to the orchard, 
and make the orchard land do double duty, except the strip 
in which the trees actually occupy the land. - va 

But when you once get the orchard into bearing, treat it like 
acrop. Let it occupy all the land devoted to orchard. 

Let the stuff you grow in the orchard be treated as a cover 
crop. Properly handled trees are as valuable producers of 
revenue as anything else you could grow on the land, so do 
not put anything in the way of their maximum production. 
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Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Handsome enough for the expensive 
home, economical enough for small farm 
house or cottage. Slate-surfaced in 
beautiful shades of red, green, or blue- 
black, with extra-thick, extra-rigid base. 
Size 12” x 14”. 


Everlastic Single Shingle 


A @x 12% inch ~~ not quite as 
heavy as the Giant. te-surfaced in 
same beautiful colors. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Slate-sur- 
faced in beautiful shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. Two-sizes—10 or 1244 
inches deep, both 36 inches long, pro- 
viding two or three-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The newest slate-surfaced strip 
hingle. Colors: red, green, or blue- 
lack. Can be laid in novel designs 
nter-changing color strips. 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


A roll roofing of best grade roofing 
felt, saturated with high grade water- 
proofing material, ade in medium 
and heavy weights. Tough, pliable, 
elastic, durable, low in price, and easy 
to lay. 


—? 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
A beautiful and enduring roll roofing. 


Slate surfaced in red, green or blue~ 


black. Popular for bungalows, garages, 
farm buildings. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Protection against leaks— 
against heat in summer and cold 
in winter—against fire! Thou- 
sands of other home owners want 
this protection—and are reroof- 
ing with Barrett Giant Shingles. 


Tough, extra-thick, and extra 
large (12”’ x 14”), these shingles 
will wear and wear. No leaks—so 
they never need repairing. No 
rot, no rust, no fading—so they 
never need any “‘upkeep” (paint- 
ing, etc.) And they’re sheskately 
fire-safe—flying sparks and em- 
bers can’t set your house on fire. 


Easy to lay! Barrett Giants 
can be put on right over your 
present roof. This saves you the 





NotJusta Roof—a Lasting Protection 


Any roof will protect your 
house—for a while. But you want 
lasting protection. ... 


expense of ripping off the old 
shingles, and gives you a double- 
thick roof. 


And attractive! Their thick- 
ness gives an attractive shadow 
line. Soft red, moss-green, or 
shadowy blue-black—their slate- 
—— is permanent and fade- 
ess. 


See the nearest Barrett dealer. 
Ask to see Barrett Giant Shingles 
and other Barrett Roofings. 


This Book Tells How to 
Make Old Houses Attractive 


‘*Better Homes from Old 
Houses” gives practical altera- 
tion suggestions for making old 
houses more attractive, more 
comfortable and worth more 
money. Send for it—today! 
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ROOFINGS 


In Canada: 
The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 


Enclosed is 10 cents for which please send me 
copy of “Better Homes from Old oan” which 
shows all the familiar types of old-style houses 
with practical suggestions for remodeling them. 
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UNION CARBIDE 
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thirty years ago, and still 
lighted by tbis means. 





HIS BEAUTIFUL HOMEatGreenwich, 

Connecticut, was the first house to be 
lighted by Carbide-gas; and now, after 
thirty years, Carbide-gas still lights this 
mansion. 

There are many homes throughout 
the country, the owners of which could 
afford, and could get any kind of light- 
ing they might wish— yet they prefer 
Carbide-gas because of the superiority 
of its light. 

“Artificial sunlight” is the name 
frequently given to Carbide-gas light 
because scientific analysis proves that 
it has more of the color ingredients 
and quality of actual daylight than any 
other artificial illuminant. 

Yet, in spite of its superiority, a 
Carbide-gas plant is well within the 
means of any farm owner. This is made 
plain by the fact that during the past 
twenty-five years 409,000 of these 
plants have been installed on farms all 
over the countiy. 

The modern farmer realizes that to 
be efficient and to make the greatest 
income, he must have modern equip- 
ment. He buysfarm machinery because 
he knows it will save money in the end, 


During the past 25 
years, Carbide-gas 
lighting bas been in- 
stalled in more than 
409.000 farm and 
country homes all 
over the country. 
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UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
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And he buys a Carbide-gas plant for 
his home and farm buildings because 
good light saves much time in early 
morning and late evening work, as well 
as reducing household tasks by making 
it unnecessary to clean and fill lamps. 

The modern farmer’s wife also makes 
her duties easier and more pleasant by 
cooking and ironing with Union Car- 
bide-gas. 

The entire family benefits from the 
comfort and convenience of good light, 
which prevents eyestrain and encour- 
ages reading and wholesome home life. 

Union Carbide-gas is made in a sim- 
ple automatic generator which brings 
the Union Carbide into contact with 
water in the proper proportions. From 
this generator the gas is carried in iron 
pipes throughout house, barn, grounds 
and poultry buildings. 

Union Carbide itself is acrys- 
talline material, in general ap- 
—— like crushed granite. 

tis supplied in generator sizes 
direct to the consumer at fac- 
tory prices through 175 Union 
Carbide warehouses. There is 
one near you. 


—_— —Tr 








30 East 42d Street, Dept. L 3. New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


Cooking. 








a Carbide user. 











Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 
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THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO. 


New 


Announces a 


Model Governor 


For The 


Fordson Tractor 


Important improvements have been built in 
resulting in simpler installation. 


Send for booklet No. 19 


The Pickering Governor Co. 


PORTLAND, CONN. 
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MY METHOD WITH TOMATOES 


We have been quite successful in rais- 
ing tomatoes and others might be inter 
ested in our method. About the middl; 
of February we plant the seeds in boxes 
in the house. We always use an early 
variety, usually Earlianna but have used 
Chalk’s Early with marked success. 

We want the plants to be up by th 
first of March. As soon as plagts have 
the second leaf and seem well started, 
we set them in cans, one in a can. We 
use baking powder cans, cocoa cans, corn 
cans, in fact, any kind of tin can that is 
not too large. We make holes in the 
bottoms of the cans for drainage and fil! 
half full of rich dirt taken from the cor- 
ral, and finish with common garden soil. 

These plants are kept in sunny win- 
dows, watered and cared for, and not 
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allowed to freeze on cold nights. 

When the weather is warm enough to 
set plants in the garden, about the last 
eck of April, here, we have the ground 
plowed and harrowed. We wet the dirt 
in the cans quite wet, then by slipping 
a knife around the edge, you can turn 
entire contents out into the hand. We 
take pains not to loosen the dirt from 
the roots of the plant. 

We take the sharpshooter spade and 
dig holes about ten or twelve inches 
deep. Then we put a fire shovel of very 
rich ditt in the bottom of the hole. 
This dirt is rotted manure from the cor- 
ral or pig pen. 

By this time the plants are eight or 
ten inches tall, and stocky, thrifty, and 
often in bloom. We place the plant in 
the hole and fill up with dirt so that 
only the top leaves are abovethe ground. 

If the ground is at all dry, we water 
liberally before filling in the dirt, having 
a little dry dirt on the surface to pre- 
vent the ground from baking. 

If this method is carefully followed the 
plants will not stop growing. We never 
lose a plant by this method except once 
in a while one is cut off by a cut worm. 

We usually have three dozen which we 
treat this way. We do not care for the 
whole crop this way because we have 
not window space for more. These plants 
bear much earlier than plants set in the 
usual way and keep on bearing thruout 
the season. We never use anything but 
early varieties. We do not stake our 
tomatoes because of the hot sun and hot 
winds which are almost sure to strike us 
some time in the summer. We put the 
rows far enough apart so we may culti- 
vate with a horse and a five-tooth culti- 
vator. 

We hoe close around plants and be- 
tween hills. We keep clean until finally 
the vines cover the ground. Tomatoes 
cared for in this way are very drouth- 
resistant. We have been very successful 
with this method.—E. D. H. 


THE SPECIAL VALUE OF 
ROTATIONS 
Insect pests and special diseases that 
attack any crop will be sure to attack the 








inext crop of the same vegetable or plant if 
it is grown on the same soil the same sum- 


cur columns, }mer, and often for successive summers. 
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Many times these pats may be destroyed 
by planting some different crop oe 
the harvesting of the first. This plan, wit 
now and then a seeding to white or sweet 
clover to give the soil a rest, and improve 
it mechanically, and in plant food compo- 
sition, will keep the garden at the maxi- 
mum production. I would never plant 
cucumbers or other vines, celery, or any 
crop that is quite susceptible to some pest 
on the same plot oftener than once in 
three years, and one of these years in 
clover is ideal.—H. C. 


A FEW GARDEN “PETS” 


I find that many of my friends and 
neighbors buy their garden seeds, usually 
at a local general merchandise store, with- 
out much regard to the special variety of 
each vegetable. 

I have been actively concerned with 
gardening for only six years, having been 
married just that long, but those few years 
of experience together with some study of 
seed catalogs has convinced me that cer- 
tain varieties are far superior to others of 
the same species. 

In the line of beets, early or late, I have 
never found a kind so satisfactory for all 
around use as the Detroit Dark Red. The 
beet is round with a small tap root, and 
but few tops. The flesh is very sweet and 
tender for summer and fall use, and it is 
also a good keeper. The color is especially 
desirable, being a very dark red, some- 
times almost purple. I have often had 
comments on my beet pickles, and ques- 
tions as to the variety of beet I use. It is 
not always ible to get seed of the 
Detroit Red beet at the small 
town stores, but I have never seen a cata- 
log which did not list it. The price per 
packet is sometimes a bit higher than for 
some others, but it is well worth it. 

I wonder how many have tried the 
Crimson Giant Globe radish. To my 
mind it is by far the best of the round red 
radishes for the ave home garden. I 
have had radishes of this variety one and 
a half to two inches in diameter, sweet 
and tender, without a particle of pithy 
fiber. The flesh is very mild in flavor but 
the chief difference between this and most 
other varieties lies in the fact that it will 
a so much larger before becoming 
pithy. 

Last year I had my first experience 
with head lettuce. I used the May King 
and had good success with it tho it may 
possibly surpassed by other varieties. 
[ shall try it again this year with perhaps 
another kind for comparison. 

To my notion, half the fun of gardening 
comes from trying out something new or 
a bit different now and then. 

No doubt other readers have their own 
particular garden “pets’’ but the ones men- 
tioned above will, I'm sure, prove well 
worthy of a trial—-Mrs. G. B. C., Iowa. 


LEMON CUCUMBERS FOR 
PICKLES 


Those who are looking for a fancy 
cucumber for pickles, ought to grow a 
few of the lemon cucumbers, and use 
them while they are small and very tender. 
_ They add greatly to the appearance of a 
jar of mixed pickles or are simply fine if 
used alone. The lemon cucumber is very 
delicately flavored and makes an excellent 
cucumber for slicing, even when it has 
grown to considerable size. 


a urposes they should be 
planted in late June or July, and it will 
be astonishing to most persons to see 


how rapidly they grow and bear. 

Many persons are using the lemon cu- 
cumber for an ornament, planting them 
to attract the attention of those looking 
— out of the ordinary.— 


Keep your garden crops in long rows so 
that cultivation is easier, and the minimum 
of hoeing is required. 
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10 Years From Now 
it will still 


Save All Your Grain 


capacity and accuracy of Rumely threshing principles are 


[: the Rumely Ideal Stee/ Separator the amazing speed, 


made permanent. Steel—heavy, durable steel—galvanized 
steel—adds years of life, renders the elements harmless, prevents 
the machine from racking itself to pieces. 


GALVANIZED STEEL! 


That is why a Rumely Ideal is a wonderful investment. It saves 
your grain, your harvest, your profits—not one season or two 
seasons, but season after season. At the end of its long, useful, 
profit-making life you will find that it is the cheapest separator 


you can own. 


Remember, for years and years Rumely Ideals have been the 
choice of professional threshermen and farmers everywhere. Now 
Steel adds even more years of service to their efficient lives. 


There are six sizes—from the small “individual” model to the 
larger sizes for professional use. Mail the coupon. We will send 
complete catalog containing all details. Address Dept. A. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 


(Incorporated) 


Indiana 


The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
in and rice threshers, husker -shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
hullers, silo fillers, corn shvllers, motor trucks and tractor winches 
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Rumely Ideal 


STEEL 


SEPARATORS 





BRANCHES and WAREHOUSES 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. 
(lncorporated) 
Dept.A. LaPorte, Indiana. 


Please send catalog of your Rumely 
Ideal Steel Separators. 
Sih wedoccnnanmageaaceneesasuens 
BPG. stinddccndncancqnedeaaciuniin 

















a difference 
in Bumpers 


Insist on these 
4 points in choosing 
car protection— 


First, demand spring bar bum . Noother 
type can equal them in shock a bing qual- 
ities and broad bumping surface which meets 
and holds on other bumpers. That's why ALL 
WEEDS are spring bar. 





\ Gentle . 
Then, look to correct length and curvature. If 
. front bars are too long they may hook other 
cars or strike obstructions in close work. The 
diagram above shows the length and curve- 
ture of WEED Bumpers. 





Difference in height of bumpers may often 
make them useless. For instance, light car 
bumpers are often higher or lower than 
standard.WEED Right-Height Fittingsplace 
bers at standard height, a great improve- 
mentin appearance as well asin protection. 





car, choose a wide, 


If you drive a hea 

bumper such as WEED Sentr 

here, a beautiful bar of un 
depth. 

CO «. Thereisa WEED Model with 
correct fittings for any car you 
choose. To ¢ sure of the best 
of protection demand WEED 
Bumpers, fore and aft. Sold by 
Dealers, Garages and 


deep 
B-25 shown 
strength and 





one Stores. Write for interesting i 
= tustrated booklet,“The Etiquette 
& pw uty of Bumping.” 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and 
Weidless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED 
BUMPERS 


“Sensible Protection Fore and Aft’ 
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GROWING WATERMELONS WITH- 
OUT WATER 

Sixty pound watermelons, grown with- 

out rain and without irrigation, have 

been marketed by Grant Gleason, a 


Kansas farmer. His melon patch was 
worked every day, one year, for five 
weeks during the drought. -The last rain 
of the summer came on June 4th. The 
melon vines were small and had not be- 
gun to bloom at that time. At the end 
of the 95 days of drought that the north 
central part of Kansas suffered, corn- 
fields were dry and white, trees were 
shedding many of their leaves, and cat- 
tle were being rushed to market because 
of expected shortness of feed; but Glea- 
son was keeping two teams busy hauling 
melons from his fourteen-acre patch. 

Gleason an work on that year’s 
crop six years before, when he started to 
improve his seed. He bought seed from 
an Illinois seed house at that time, and 
ever since has been selecting large, per- 
fectly formed and ripened melons for 
seed for the next year. He has been 
able to see that the quality of his crop 
has improved. His melons are larger, 
sweeter, and more uniform in appear- 
ance than they were a few years ago. 

“Some persons say that you must have 
new ground in order to get the best re- 
sults with melons,” said Gleason. “This 
land of mine has been ay om steadily 
for thirty P ee I never have spent a 
cent for fertilizer. I use what stable 
manure I have here on thé farm, but it 
does not go very far. I get somewhat 
better results from the land where the 
manure is applied, but I hardly think it 
would pay me at present to buy manure 
and haul it. 

“Melons should be grown on sandy 
loam,” continues Gleason. “They should 
not be planted close together, and they 
should be thoroly cultivated.” 

Gleason believes in crop rotation. 
When asked if his melon patch was in 
the same place as the year before, he 
seemed shocked. “No, no, never grow 
melons the same place two years in suc- 
cession. This plot of ground was in 
corn last year, and in oats the year be- 
fore that. Three years from now I shall 
plant it to melons again.” 

Melons should be planted in a deep 
and thoroly prepared seedbed. Gleason 
plows. his land deep, and then harrows 
and cross-harrows until it is smooth, and 
soft to the touch. In this sort of seed- 
bed all the moisture that falls in the 
spring and early summer is stored up 
and held until needed. 


Planting the Seed 

After the seedbed is in perfect condi- 
tion, Gleason marks and cross-marks the 
field, He then plants the seed with a 
hoe, about one nd of seed being used 
to the acre. o or three seeds are 
planted in a hill, and the hills are ten 
feet apart each way. 

“An old farmer came out to the field 
while I was giving it the first hoeing this 
year,” laughed Gleason. “He stood 
around and watched me for a little while, 
and he looked sort. of disgusted. He 
didn’t say anything to me, but when he 
went to the house he said to my wife: 
‘He won't have a crop of melons out 
there. He hasn’t any stand.” 

Before the melon plants were up Glea- 
son began working the ground. With 
the hills ten feet apart there was plenty 
of room to go between them with a disc 
harrow. As soon as he got over the 
ground, going east and west, he turned 
around and went over it again, north 
and south. By this time the plants were 
up and ready to be hoed. The hoeing 
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did not take so long as one might sup- 
pose. All except a little square of 
ground around each hill had been worked 
with the disc harrow. As soon as the 
first hoeing was finished Gleason put « 
man and team in the field, with a com- 
mon four-shoveled corn cultivator. This 
man plowed on the fourteen acres every 
day for five weeks. 

“T have no idea how many times he 
went over the ground,” said Gleason 
“He just kept going, first lengthwise and 
then crosswise of the field, until the 
vines were so big that he could not get 
between them without injuring them.” 

After the second cultivation the field 
was again gone over with the hoe, te 
put the ground in good condition close 
to the plants where the cultivator did 
not touch. After the last time over with 
the cultivator the field was again touched 
up with the hoe. 

About the middle of August Gleason 
began to harvest his crop. He made a 
road thru the patch, and early in the 
morning he and the hired man would 
pick ripe melons and line them up along 
this road, ready for loading. Two and 
sometimes three wagons were kept busy 
hauling, for about three weeks. Gleason 
supplied melons in wagon load lots, to 
merchants within a radius of twenty 

















This_is the kind of melons that Gleason 
raised without irrigation and in a season 
of extreme drouth 


miles. The only other melons that 
could be had in that section of the coun- 
try were those shipped in from a dis- 
tance, and they did not have the flavor 
of the Gleason melon. 

Gleasor’s melons were unusually sweet 
and delicious that particular season. 
Perhaps this was because they were dry 
weather melons. If so, that was the 
only dry weather characteristic they pos- 
sessed. In spite of the fact that they 
had never had the dust washed from 
them by even a good sprinkle, they were 
of good size and uniform in shape. Glea- 
son marketed many that weighed sixty 
pounds. The average weight for the 
season was thirty-five pounds. Good 
years, when there is plenty of rain, his 
big melons weigh eighty, and the aver- 
age weight is forty pounds. 

The crop was cut short, because the 
extremely hot days killed the bloom. 
Usually the melons keep setting on until 
frost, but that year the first setting, of 
about four weeks, was all that stayed on 
the vine. Even at that, Gleason got 
$100 an acre for his crop. Not at all a 
bad record when you take into consider- 
ation that other fields under the same 
weather conditions, did not bring in a 
cent —V. V. D., Kan. 
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te Chevrolet provides a fine 
a appearance —construction 
“ typical of the highest priced 
“ cars—durable Duco finish in 4, 
: beautiful colors—latest im- 
~ provements in design and equip- 


ment. Here quality and comfort 
combine with great economy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The Touring Car 


*525 


Roadster— *525 
Coupe — °715 
Coach — *735 
Sedan — °825 
Commercial 
Chassis — *425 
Express 
TruckChassis*550 
ALL PRICES P.O. B, 
FLINT, MICH. 











TRIMO 


Guarantees 


Good Crops 






MVC LUASNI 


With spring cultivat- 
ing in full blast, no 
farmer should run the 
risk of having poor 
crops, which may hap- 
pen if any of your 
equipment breaks 
down. The next time 
you’re in town, buy 
one or two different 
sizes of TRIMO Pipe 
Wrenches. There’s 
Scarcely a single repair 
job on the farm that 
these sturdy tools can’t 
master. 

The insert jaw in the 
handle replaceable when 
worn makes TRIMO the 
most economical Pipe 
Wrench. It spells the dif- 
ference between a few 
cents for a renewable jaw 
and the price of a brand 
Mew wrench. You'll find 
NUT GUARDS on the 
TRIMO which keep the 
wrench perfectly adjusted 
and save you time, labor 
and money. The STEEL 
frame will NOT break— 
your guarantee ofstrength 
and safety. 

Buy NOW. Buy the 
TRIMO and accept no 
other. Made with STEEL 
handles in eight sizes— 
6, 8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36 and 48 
ins; with WOOD handles 
in four sizes—6, 8, 10 and 
14 ins. At all hardware 
and general stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading 
Wrench Makers for 


Nearly 40 Years. 
148 
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SEASONABLE WORK AMONG BEES 


In May comes the important work of 
helping the weak colonies, which from 
various causes have dwindled down until 
there are only enough bees to cover a 
patch of brood as large as one’s hand. One 
of these’ colonies may have a vigorous 
queen capable of laying an immense num- 
ber of eggs. All she needs is bees enough to 
cover the comb in which the eggs are laid. 
The problem then is to help her to a force 
of bees. We can go to a strong colony 
having brood and bees to spare, lift out a 
comb of brood with adhering bees and 
carry them over to our weak colony; but 
we would be pretty sure to Rave some 
trouble. The queen might be carried over 
and this would leave our strong colony 
queenless. Even if we did not make this 
mistake, the bees on the comb might at- 
tack the queen of the weak colony, and 
kill her, leaving this colony queenless. If 
neither of these misfortunes happened, 
the bees might fight. In a few minutes you 
might see bees crawling out of the entrance 
all doubled up and dragging their hind 
legs. Those bees were stung and will die. 
Even if no fighting occurred we might be 
making a great mistake, because the old 
bees on the comb would fly back to the 
strong colony from which they were taken 
and thus leave insufficient bees to keep 
the frame of brood warm. We cannot 
give a frame of brood without bees to a 
weak colony because the weak colony al- 
ready has all the brood it can keep warm. 
Well, then, what are we going to do? Go 
to your most powerful colony at about 
noon on a warm day, when the bees are 
flying briskly, take out a comb on which 
you see a good many downy young, bees 
which evidently have not been out of their 
cells very long, carry frame, bees and all 
over to the weak colony and shake off the 
bees about six inches from the entrance. 
Of course you will have to be careful not 
to take the queen along. The young bees 
will erawl into the hive and will be ac- 
cepted without fighting. The old bees 
which happen to be on the comb will fly 
up and return to the hive from which the 
comb was taken. After the bees have been 
shaken off, the comb may be returned to 
the strong colony. Don’t shake bees off of 
more than one comb. 

Here is a fine way of helping a medium 
strong colony. ‘Take out the frame or 
frames having a good many eggs, shake 
off the bees and take these frames over to 
a very strong colony. From the strong 
colony take a frame or frames of brood 
which is hatching, shake or brush the 
bees off and give the frame or frames to the 
moderately weak colony. In a few days 
the medium colony will have expanded its 
brood nest a good deal, because it now has 
an additional force of young bees to care 
for brood.—W. B., Wis. 


POISON FOR MEXICAN BEAN 
BEETLE 


Victims of the Mexican bean beetle 
will be pleased to learn of a new poison 
that has been found superior to any that 
has hitherto been used for the destruction 
of this pest. The new insecticide is known 
as sodium fluosilicate, and the effective- 
ness of this poison was discovered by S. 
Marcovitch, entomologist at the Tennes- 
see experiment station. 

Heretofore, calcium arsenate has been 
the favorite poison used in destrying this 
insect. Sodium fluosilicate has five dis- 


tinct advantages over calcium arsenate, 
and promises to supersede it in the future 
warfare against the bean beetle. 





In the first place, it can be bought for 
| less than half the price. 
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This for $2: 1 


XTRA POWER—easier 


starti icker pick-u 
omanedl All for the spies of 
a tank-full of gasoline, or a wind- 
Shield wiper, or a rear view mirror. 
You out-no new principles 
or freak ideas when A ye 
a MILWAUKEE Timer. You 
simply change to a better-built, 
rr 2 dr 1 sa longer - lived 
timer. You improve your Ford 
at a vital point. You release the 
full power of its marvelous mo- 
tor—by giving it better ignition. 
Good buying—when you 
get all this for $2.00! 
MILWAUKEE MOTOR 
PRODUCTS, Ine. y aS 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN & : 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER “ FORDE 














~ old shade Trees 
Prolong their or 
You—or your gardener—can do it casily, 4 





100-Acre Farm, $800 Down 


8 Cows, Furniture, Horse 


Machinery, crops included for $2700; near town; 
level fields, valuable wood, 7-room house, 
cemented basement barn. Detai . 26 new Free 
Catalog. STROUT FARM A ENcY, 140CN 

DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


O-RE-MI-FA-SOL-LA-TI-DO 

Go up the scale of quality as far as you will 

andy not find Rotter Fruit or Ornamen- 

tal and Shrubs than those grown by 
FINGER LAKES 

429 Washington St. Geneva, N. ¥. 

Catalog is ready. Send postal for your copy today. 
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Second, it is both a contact and stomach 
poison. tle in an attempt to clean 
itself of the poison will put his feet to his 
mouth, thus adding it to his stomach, 
bie will enhance the certainty of his 

eath. 

Third, there is less danger to man in the 
eating of vegetables after an application 
of sodium fluosilicate. 

Fourth, it kills beetles much more 
rapidly than calcium arsenate. 

Fifth, it has a much wider variety of 
uses. It is effective against chicken lice, 
cockroaches, potato beetles, boll weevils 
and many others. 

This insecticide is a ee from the 
manufacture of acid phosphate. Before 
using it, it is mixed one part sodium 
fluosilicate with nine parts by volume of 
hydrated lime. It is applied with a dust 
gun or a hand bellows to the underside 
of the leaves. Fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds of the mixture is used per acre, 
the amount ye ewe on size of plants 
and degree of infestation.—R. L. H. 


MY STRAWBERRIES 


I suppose that many farm women would 
—— increase — —— but still 

ve not a great deal of time to spare. 
Such was my situation, and after thinking 
it over — to into — 
raising. t was in the spring ; 
ordered 500 plants of the Senator Dunlap 
variety. 

I didn’t know the first thing about 
raising strawberries but read up some in 
farm papers, and went ahead. After 
the plowing was done I was able to do all 
the work of caring for the patch myself 
altho I onl igh eighty-five pounds, and 
am a cripple at that. Jon si ay Se 
here that I thoroly enjoyed — ur I 
spent at it. I set the pleats out May 2nd 
and gave them the best care I could from 
that time on. Their rapid and vigorous 
growth surprised me and I was soon busy 
cutting off the runners in order to keep the 
plants in rows. I kept the weeds down 
and cultivated frequently up to the first of 
October. The patch-was well mulched 


with straw late fall. 
icked and sold well over 


Last summer I 
500 quarts. I wi a ao 


but I was too busy picking an: vering 
the fruit. Besides all T sold the family ate 
an average of six quarts a day during the 
season and my mother canned 56 quarts. 
Then I let my neighbor pick two milk 
pails full for herself and I gave my brother 
as many. The berries I sold came to j 
$50. If I had sold all I raised I should have 
received nearer $100. 

Last spring I set out 200 more plants and 
expect T'shail have to hire pickers to help 
harvest the crop next summer. For 
returns from a small investment I don’t 
know of anything to equal strawberries. 
Almost anyone who can do what work is 


nent aS ee ee Lot 


successfully. Many people sai 
never seen such fine berries as mine. : 
A few things I have learned by experi- 
ence. One is to advertise in the county 
paper so folks will know I have berries 
to sell and come and get them, thus saving 
me the trouble of delivering. The neigh- 
bors take about all I can raise. The local 
summer resorts are good customers and 
I sell quite a few to tourists. The market- 
ing of strawberries requires some consider- 
ation, as they are peri le.—V. L., Minn. 


DISSOLVING CORROSIVE 
SUBLIMATE 


Corrosive sublimate has become one 
of the standard chemicals used in seed 
treatment. This will dissolve much more 
quickly if hot water is used. If hot 
water is not available, mix equal parts 
of corrosive sublimate with ammonium 
chloride. This will assist in rapidly dis- 
solving the corrosive sublimate and it 
will not harm the mixture for seed treat- 


Disston 
Virginian 


Tempered 
to give spring 
nnd life. Ittakes 
the hard work / 
\, out of wood / 
~ cutting. j 








~, 
Ground to 
a thin back for 
clearance. Saw 
cannot stick nor 
bind. Saves 
your time and 
stcength. 
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Teeth stay 
| sharp longer and 


/ hold their see 












More wood 
in less time; 
and easier work 
—with a DISSTON Cross-cut 


OU need a high-grade cross-cut for the work 
you have to do. 


Get a Disston Cross-Cut Saw. 


You'll find that it runs easier, cuts faster and 
holds its edge better than any other saw you 
can buy. 


For the skill of three generations of saw 
makers stands back of every Disston. 
i Disston experts. T: and strong, 
“Th haete ee Bo ioe — 
—tem: with Disston skill. The spring and life of this 
make it work with you. 
; ‘al Di the 
You need these things in your saw. Make sure you get 
them by looking for the name Disston on the saw you buy. 






Ask your hardware man to show you a high-grade 
cross-cut saw—a cross-cut saw by Disston,—the 
a yen 8 makers of “The Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 
Soteeasie Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
your wood Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Hardwaredealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


IOWA CORN CHAMPION 


SEVENTY -~ONE bushels of corn to the 

acre during a very unfavorable season 
was the record made by Floyd Wescott, 
Cerro Gordo county, Iowa, last year. This 
gave him the title of champion corn club 
member of Iowa in 1924. 

The prize corn was grown on an acre of 
ground which had only recently been 
brush land, this being its fifth consecutive 
crop of corn. The soil was a black loam. 
The ground was double disced and plowed 
seven inches deep on May 10th. Before 
planting, it was planked and harrowed 
twice. No fertilizer was used. 

Floyd says, “I selected the seed from 
our supply of Silver King. It tested 96 
percent. I used the r doll tester which 
I consider the best and cheapest method 
of testing. I think double discing stalk 
ground makes a good seedbed. It is im- 
portant to cultivate twice, as soon as 
possible. This kills practically all the 
weeds, loosens the soil and saves mois- 
ture 

The corn was planted May 15th two 
inches deep with three feet and six inches 
between rows and hills. The field was 
cultivated five times with a shovel corn 
plow 

Figures covering the cost and value of 
Floyd's crop on five acres are interesting. 
Total value, 370.16 bushels, at 70 cents. . .$259.11 
Ten bushels of seed at $4 : 40.00 





Five acres stalks 2.50 

$301.61 

Cost 

Seed—5 to 6 bushels $ 2.50 
Use of land at $7.50 per acre 37.50 
Taxes 2.00 
Man labor, 68 hours 17.00 
Horse labor, 184 hours 27.60 
Machinery, 184 hours... . sates ‘ 9.20 
EL. dk oGnte ce ups cunsdcues ees 22.28 

$118.08 
Profit . .$183.53 


TWO YOUNG COOKS 








Properly cooked meals served simply 
and in an attractive manner are one of 
the essentials of a healthy, contented 
family. Elvina Brown, the little girl 
shown explaining the table setting, and 
her teammate, Gladys Johnson, are ex- 
perts in this art. In competition with 
thirty teams they stood first in Nebraska 
last vear. They are from Polk county. 





HERE’S A RECORD 

In 1920 Brown county, Ohio, had three 
food club members complete a year’s work, 
in 1921 it had 39 completions, in 1922, 65, 
in 1923, 93 and in 1924, 179 completions. 
And Marguerite Trout, four years a club 
member, two years a club leader and two 
years assistant leader, receives unanimous 
credit for the record. She says, “I cer- 
tainly want to thank the leaders of both 
the food and clothing clubs for what they 
have done for me, and hope I can do as 
much for someone else.”’ 

Her four years’ output of foodstuffs and 
garments comes to this total: 

She canned 173 quarts of fruit, 99 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


quarts of vegetables, and 13 quarts of 
meat, made 106 glasses of jelly and jams, 
baked 105 loaves of quick bread and 147 
loaves of yeast bread, prepared 54 dishes, 
served 19 meals, took entire charge of the 
home kitchen for two weeks and rear- 
ranged the kitchen according to club 
plans. She also made 17 dresses and 15 
other garments, mended 32 garments and 
rearranged and made furnishings for her 
room 

Miss Trout will enter Ohio state uni- 
versity next fall. She completes her high 
school course this spring. 





I think that 1 shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose humgry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


THE IRONCLAD NEWS 


Each month there comes to my desk 
a neat newspaper put —_—— and for club 
members of Iron county, Michigan. It is 
printed at Crystal Falls. More than 100 
subscribers are already on its list. The 
news items are written by club members. 


BECOMES A LEADER 


When Hubert Haley of Bureau county, 
Illinois, passed the age limit for club work 
last year, he at once expressed his inten- 
tion to act as a local club organizer and 
leader. Thus the experience he has gained 
will be passed on to other boys and girls. 
He feels that he has made only a start 
toward developing himself to be of the 
greatest service to his country and com- 
munity. 

Hubert was an active club member for 
six years. During that time he raised six 

urebred hereford heifers, three baby 
yeeves, a fat barrow and a sow and litter. 
For five years he won first with his heifers 
at the county fair. He still has a purebred 
hereford heifer from which he expects to 
develop a herd. 


Nearly 1,000 persons attended the 
twelve 4-H club camps conducted in 
Missouri last year for boys and girls. 


Kittson county, Minnesota, is the first 
to organize a boys’ and girls’ club in the 
new colt raising project started this spring 
in that state. 





Charles Lamb, of Union county, Iowa, 
from a start of one gilt, has developed a 
herd of seventy-five pigs in three years. 


HOW WE RAISED OUR POTATOES 


Each member of our club agreed to 
plant one-half acre of potatoes and to use 
the best recommended cultural methods. 
Our potatoes were planted about the 
first of April. We planted certified, north- 
ern grown, Irish Cobbler seed and treated 
it with corrosive sublimate to control 
seab and rhizoctonia. Commercial 2-12-2 
fertilizer was applied at the rate of 400 
pounds per acre. Each boy cultivated his 

tatoes about six times during the season. 

fe each sprayed once to control the 
Colorado potato beetle. 

Our plots were visited several times dur- 
ing the season by experts who taught us 
how to recognize a number of the most 
serious diseases and also how to prevent 
them. They were well * gece with our 


Pp’ ts for a good yiel 

When we dug our potatoes, we were 
rewarded by a bountitel harvest. My plot 

ielded at the rate of 274 bushels per acre. 

y total net profit was $20.97. The aver- 
age of all our plots was about 290 bushels 
per acre which was above the average 
yield produced in our community. Our 
experience proved to us the superiority 
of the methods we used over those com- 
monly practiced. 

Our demonstration team was o ized 
June 6th. Emery Casteel, Fred Stonner 
and myself were chosen for the team. Six 
of our seven members and our local leader 
attended our state fair at Sedalia in Aug- 
ust. Our trip was as successful as it was 
enjoyable. Paul Wright took second prize 
on a peck sample of potatoes while Roy 





Left to right: Emery Ca3teel, Fred Stoner, 
County Agent Leaming and Ralla Casteel 


Wright, Everett Wright and Fred Stonner 
took third, fifth and sixth prizes on plate 
samples of potatoes. The total prize 
money ‘received was $14.50. With our 
demonstration we took first place in com- 
petition with club boys from all parts of 
our state and were given the honor of 
representing the club boys of Missouri at 
the Inter-State Fair at Sioux City, lowa, 
in September. We competed against the 
champion demonstration teams from nine 
different states and won for Missouri the 
second place. 

F. D. Stonner was our local leader and 
our county agent, Stewart Leaming, as- 
sisted in coaching us.—Kolla Casteel, Ray 
county, Mo. 

Lyon county has the largest club en- 
rollment of any county in Kansas. More 
than 500 boys and girls are enrolled in 
the various clubs. 
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**In March, 1924, we decided to equip 
our 1924 Buick Coupe with Good 
i 







y Since that 


th m 
to ri 
We 


judging ffm 
tires are,good for at least 25,000 
hey show very little tread 






fully say that the car the road 
far better with balloon equipment 
than withother type tires.” —T rono- 
Lone Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 


o . 7 


“I operate a Kissel Brougham per- 
sonally, and have had same equi 
with Goodyear balloon tires. They 
have added greatly to the riding 
comforts and to date have given 
14,500 actual aniles. I find them 
very practical indeed and they are 
becoming more and more popular 
because of the satisfactory service 
they arerendering.””—R.C.Howarp, 
The Howard Company, New Haven, 
Conn, 
os 

“My speedometer registered 23,123 
miles when the tires went on; at the 
present time it registers 27,995, 
making a total of 4,872 miles. Dur- 
ing this period of time my speedom- 
eter was out of order for five weeks, 
During these five weeks the car went 
to Chicago and back, to Joliet and 
back and to Alton and back, besides 
the extra running it got; so-allowing 
1,000 miles for this time, which is 
really small, makes a total of 5,872 
miles and nota puncture. The extra 
tire has never been off the rear of 
the car.” —Raymonp May, The May 
Market, Springfield, Iil. 

og “ee 


“I can sum up my experience with 
Goodyear balloon tires very easily— 
when I say that I would not be with- 
out them. I have so far driven my 
balloon equipped Ford over 9,000 
miles ond chase isnotascratchon any 
of the tires; what I like most about 
my Goodyear balloons is the com- 
fort I get, and the traction on any 
roads. I sure do like them. I am ab- 
solutely sold on Goodyear balloons.” 
—F. A, Lancer, Hillsboro, Wis, 
—_ oo 


‘Last October I bought a Nash 
Roadster equipped with Goodyear 
balloon tires. Since then I have cov- 
ered 5,500 miles over all kinds of 
roads. During this period the roads 
have been in pretty bad condition 
due to severe weather, but I am 
happy to tell you how satisfactory 
their service has been. My car is on 
“he road continually, in hard use, so 
when I tell you I have had but one 
puncture in this distance you will 
see how satisfactory these tires per- 
formed. No signs of wear yet.”— 
Joun T. Harvine, Chicago, Iilinois, 
~.  h- 


“In regard to Goodyear balloon tires 
I wish to tell you that the ease of 
riding and general comfort that they 
added to my Ford Sedan, I could 
hardly believe possible. I have driven 
a little over six thousand miles in 
three months of rather hard driving 
and the tires show but little wear. 
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The important part of this advertisement 
was written by people who have used Good- 
year balloon tires. 


Read what they say—and remember, this is 
but a tiny echo of a countrywide chorus of 
approval. 


Please note that every desirable feature of 
tire performance is represented in this testi- 
mony. , 

And ask yourself, in the light of these facts, 
if Goodyear balloon tires are not the tires 
you want. 


What a fine tribute, too, these letters are to 
the celebrated new Goodyear cord fabric 
SUPERTWIST! 


Most of the superior service qualities men- 
tioned here can be traced to this extra-elastic, 
extra-durable material. 


What it contributes to Goodyear balloons 
in long wear, freedom from trouble, dura- 
bility and economy, is unmistakable. 


An exclusive Goodyear development, 
SUPERTWIST is now used in all Goodyear 
tires—balloons and standard sizes. 


What about balloons? Just this: 
They’re wonderfully satisfactory if they’re 
made with SUPERTWIST—and Goodyears 


are! 
Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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“TL have driven my Goodyear balloons 
over 7,000 miles and have never had 
my spare on the ground. 






“I am very much pleased with 
improvement in riding qualitieso 






r 

. Lare Bresette, M. $; 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
* * * 


“We want you to know that the 
Goodyear balloon tire has won more 
popularity than anything we have 
ever tried to sell. We have never had 
a single complaint registered against 
it. The only trouble we have ever 
experienced with Goodyear balloons 
was, we couldn’t get enough to 
supply demand.” —J. L. Lancrorp, 
Langford Motor Company, Winns. 
boro, La. 
* «* 
“Several months ago when I pure 
chased my Ford Coupe, I was pers 
suaded to try out a set of Goodyear 
balloon tires. At the time I was 
skeptical about their performance as 
I live on a dirt road that is oftentimes 
slippery when wet and is pretty 
rough. Now I am mighty glad to let 
the order stand as I wouldn't go back 
to the old kind of tires at anywhere 
near the price. These tires show 
hardly any wear to date. although 
they have had some tough service. 
My wife and I enjoy the greater 
comfort in riding and I do not be- 
lieve they are as apt to skid as the 
hard tires. I am glad of this chance 
to - your balloon tires a boost 
as I have been mighty pleased.” — 
N. S. Nicuots, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
ao . * 


“We are having less trouble with 
Goodyear balloon tires than with 
any tire we have ever sold. They are 
delivering phenomenal mileage. I 
have seen several on our customers’ 
cars that have run as far as 18,000 
miles and look to be good for several 
more thousands. Our own cars all 
carry their original sets.”—J. P. 
ScHoonmaker, Schoonmaker & 
Cary, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y, 
pee 
“Tt is a pleasure for me to inform 
you that Goodyear balloon tires on 
my Cadillac are proving most satis- 
factory. Many ns are of the 
opinion that balloon tires consume 
a lot of power and steer badly. This 
is not so. I find that there is prac- 
tically no loss of power and if the 
difference in steering is really a fact 
it is so slight that it is scarcely 
noticeable. I can heartily endorse 
the use of year balloons to any 
automobile owner who desires com- 
fort and economical operation.” — 
R. Jounson, Erie, Pa. 
* ? * 

“We have sold many Hudson and 
Essex cars ed with Goodyear 
balloon tires. far as we know, 
not one owner is dissatisfied. We do 
know of many instances where the 
owners have become sufficiently en- 
thusiastic over the tire performance 
to tell us of unusual mileage, lessened 
wear and tear on the car, greatly 
increased comfort, etc. What is most 
surprising, is the lack of tire trouble 
omang, ase the 
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FIRE’S 
HARVEST 


You may anticipate a big 
harvest this year, but Fire antic- 
ipates it too. If Fire cuts a 
swath through your buildings 
with its terrible scythe, the loss 
may destroy a whole year’s 
profits. It may even ruin you 
financially. 

You have little opportunity to 
prevent fire on a farm, but you 
can buy safe, sound insurance 
against the loss a fire would 
cause. For every risk the farmer 
takes there is a Hartford policy. 

It is easy to get in touch with 
the Hartford. There is an agent 
mear you, willing and ready to 
serve you. He will see that you 
are properly insured. If you do 
not know his name, write to 


the Company. 





INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
Hartford, Conn. 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


© 4.P.1.Co. "24 
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A GOOD FRIEND WRITES 

To Successful Farming: I have been a member of 
the rs: _boys’ and girls’ club since 1919. I have 
read 8. for sev ears and I like it fine. In 
1921 I ad. $10 from Mr. Meredith to buy 
two purebred Duroc hogs. One of the hogs died 
soon after I brought it 
home because it had eaten 
some seed potatoes that 
had just been treated with 
formaldehyde and I had 
neglected to put away. 
That left me just one. I 
raised him on a_well- 
balanced ration till he 
tipped the scales at 300 
pounds. I did not make 
very much profit on my 
venture because I had to 
figure expenses for the 
two hogs. 

The next year, 1922, I 
borrowed $18 more to 
start me in potatoes. I 
bought twelve bushels for 
$2 a bushel but I had saved some money from odd 
jobs. That year I raised 165 bushels of potatoes 
that graded 8. No. 1 and 13 bushels of secreen- 
ings. I sold them for 45 centa a bushel which left 
me a profit of $28.32 cents after I had paid my note 
and other debts covering the potatoes. 

I left the next spring for North Dakota where I 
now am. I am getting $40 a month working on a 
ate LAY RL Te 
Ohio potatoes on which I did not have to pay any 
rent. I had to pay for all the work that was done 
on those five acres. I raised the potatoes without 
much expense. In the fall I them to a local 
buyer for 34 cents a bushel which brought me $204. 
With expenses at $90 deducted from left me 
a profit of $114 and 200 bushels of seed 
for next year. My profit would not have been so 
big if I had had to pay rent on the land. 
am writing this on my new typewriter which I 
bout, r - a part of the money I had made last 
ear. also have $157.85 in the bank.—William 
ii iynek, I Weleb county, North Dakota. 


USES COLD PACK METHOD 


To Successful Farming: I have been in a canning 
club and have exhibited canning at the state fair 
for about three years and have won somethi 
ev ony pene. I won first on nry canning last year ont 
second this year. My sister beat me this year and 
captured first prize but I will not give up. I can 





everything by the cold pack method and I try to 
pack neatly in wide mouth jars. 

I try not to overcook dry fruits and vegetables 
because they never look as fresh and solid but go 
to the top of the jar. I am sixteen years.old and in 
the tenth grade now. I find many places to use all 
my club money and I like to ean and have nice 
things to eat.—Shirley Compton, Woodbury coun- 
ty, lowa. 


IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED, TRY, 
TRY AGAIN 


To Successful Farming: I read in your October 
issue about Willie May Johnston who had a disap- 
pointing start in club work. I had the same experi- 
ence my first year. This spring we organized a 
Guernsey calf club in this neighborh There 
were six heifers, five of which were of uniform size, 
and one little calf. Its name is Searchlight's 
Phymia White. Of course, I was the lucky boy to 
get her and I thought she wasn't worth taking home. 
But I fed her and took care of her after I got her 
home and she came out just fine and made a better 
growth than any of the rest. 

We took our calves to the state fair and mine 
won two prizes. She won third prize in open class 
with eighteen and fifth prize in club class with 
thirty-two. I sure was glad of this for I was nearly 
worried to death. She is now about eight months 
old and a dandy too She cost me $125.—Earl 
Ford, Guernsey county, Ohio. 


GIRLS BUILD apne FUND 


To Successful Farming: a yew ago we bought 
two heifers for $50 which we borrowed from you. 
They are now giving milk and look to be very prom- 
ising for milk cows. We sold their calves for veal 
and they brought $13.05. We deposited this money 
in the bank for our school fund. 

Mother bought us 150 eggs from which we raised 
and sold sixty-four chickens, bringing us $33.02. 
This money was also added to our school fund. Maye 

be I had better explain the plan. I am fourteen 
years old and a sophomore in high school. We 
expect to go to college and also have something to 








goon. At the present time we have the sum of $68 
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and hope to ate a very much larger sum next year. 
Our cows will be tested this winter so we will know 
how much they are really making for us. It has not 
cost us very much for their feed as we let them go 
with the other young stock last summer and d the 

cents an acre. Since 


pasture cost us about fift 
Tet our parents have the 


they are being milked, we 
milk for their feed. 

Your loan is surely a great help to us for our 
cows are worth a oo deal and are increasing in 
value. They would bring about $35 each and w« 
have sold the calvee and ro chickens. We 
hope to have a large flock to next year.— Helen 
and Eva Spencer, Sherburne county, Minn. 


WE ARE PROUD OF YOU 


To Successful Farming: Six years ago, in Febru- 
ary of 1919, I borrowed $28 from you to buy chick- 
ens with to join a club. The same year I left home, 
fell in with company, and failed to pay you 

I have now given my heart to God, praise to 
Him, and want to square my debt. Thank you ever 
so much for it a accept zy sincere cpa 
that it was not paid sooner.—A. ae 


MICHIGAN GIRLS RAISE CHICKENS 

To Successful Farming: With the $30 you loaned 
us we bought 100 barred Plymouth Rocks for $25 
and used the remaining amount for feed. 

We have raised 92 out of the 100. We fed our 
chicks according to the bulletin from the Michigan 








agricultural college. On the twenty-first of Jul 
I sold $15.60 worth of broilers. I still have eedineals 
to sell and forty pullets for winter. I have saved 
eight cockerels to sell for breeding purposes. 
Wave and Gale Evans, Manistee county, Mich. 


LEE WRITES FOR PAPERS 


To Successful Farming: You asked me to let you 
hear from me often. I will try, but am pretty busy, 
and one gets tired hammering this old why pes’ 
I send news items to the papers in W: ke and 

ord each week on Mondays and Fridays. 

Our ae and pigs are doing fine. I enclose a 
list of f used so far. I drove to Wood Lake for 
shorts last Saturday. It is thirty-eight miles and 
the roads are very rough. I ride five miles to school 
every da ay. I have missed only three days all winter. 
—Harold Lee, Cherry county, Neb. 


FEEDS A BEEF CALF 

To Successful Farming: I am a 4-H club member, 

and my demonstration is beef cattle. I started with 

a calf that was born on March 1, 1924, and I fed 
bim a balanced ration of maize, barley, bran and 
oilm 

At the age of dix months I took him to the county 
fair and he weighed 470 pounds. I won first prize 
in the county and first in the club. The prizes were 
$12 and a trip to the Oklahoma City state fair free 
of charge. our friend and club worker.—Harry 
Brown, Beaver county, Okla. 


STRONG FOR CLUBS 


To Successful Farming: As I know you are 
interested in club activities, I am enclosing a pic- 
ture of some of the club members of the Argonne 
consolidated school. Not all members belonging are 
in the picture. 

In 1922 there were but two club members in the 
district. Now there are seventy-one members start- 
ing work in our three clubs. We have a sow litter, 
a poultry and a sewing club organized. 

Some exceptionally good work has been done bed 
the club members. Their work was the basis of a 








community fair held in September of 1923. Their 
work was the largest exhibit at the Miner county 
fair in 1924, where they won around seventy dollars 
in cash prizes. Each year one of our members has 
won a trip to the International in Chicago. At the 
South Dakota state fair each year our members 
have brought home some — money .— Klaude 
D. Dick, Miner county, 8. 
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the experimental farm of the dairying experts and farm 
architects of the James Manufacturing Co. who have specified 


oe. 


ns 
A 
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Paint 


as the surest protection against building depreciation. Sun-Proof 
bos paint gives your building a tough paint hide that keeps out moisture, 
Pig | rot and decay and saves repair bills. Longest dry, hot spells—coldest 
a extremes of weather—wettest seasons or heaviest snow and ice will 
not cause blistering, cracking, checking or peeling. It is economical 

because a gallon covers a greater square footage than most other 

rape quality paints, and because you will need to paint less often. 

eae | Whatever you need—-Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes—the Pitts- 
: ) burgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters 


“Guide toBetter Homes” 


sent you free. Equal in informa- 
tion Ln oo: five dollar book 


home furnishing and 
denne, Write Dept. 
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For things to be made and 
and fixed 
on the farm 


HE ‘‘Red 
Devil” Thin 
Nose Slip 
Joint Plier of 
forged steel, fills 
a practical need 
on every farm. 


For repairs and 
adjustments 
around tractors, 
automobiles, 
engines, opie 
ments, etc. 


Ask your nard- 


you a “Red Devil” 
Slip Joint Plier No. 
1024—614” 


mention dealers 
name. 








Smith & Hemenway Co.Jjnc. 
Mfrs. of “Red Devil”’ Tools 
257 Broadway, New York, 


FREE! 


The **Red Devil’’ 
Farm Tool Booklet 
shows just the tools 
to solve your repair 
problems. We'll 
gladly send you a copy 


N. Y. 











“Red Devil” Glass Cutter ™ 


It's economical to do the littie glazing 
jobs yourself - tt, and save money 


lo. 0% $-—the standard H 
per 


= Want Your Hel 
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@8/ that man shall rise at the crow of a cock. 


ware dealer to show 


If 
not in ena, send 
$1. for a pair, and 
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: | hatching chicks the hen ve 








Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Boz 
Basta Factory in the 


ountry. 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 120, New Albany, tnd. 








New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 4 

America’s Pioncer Small Tractors and Power 

Cultivators. Plows-Harrows-Cal- 

tivates, etc. Full information FREE 
= Prices $150 










Stane ee 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built 
for Truck Farmers, Gardners, Florists, N ursery- 
men, Berry and Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, : 
~ yuntry Estates, Cemetaries, Parks and Lawn- Z)ag 

ork Write for Free Catalog. AS 


Standard Engine Compan 
335 Jeth Ave. 8. E, Minoespolis, Mina, 2: 
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WHAT DO YOU 
CHI 
Asia was the home of all 
fowls. They were descendants of the 
red jungle fowl. In Asia today we find 
the ek Te Cochins, Langshans. 
aleon, Yokahamas, Phoenix and 
kies. 
The jungle fowls of India were domesti- 
eated before history was recorded. Baby- 
lonian cylinders have pictures of domestic 
fowls on them. 
Game cocks and hens have been pepeies 
for centuries. The Romans brought their 
fighting cock to England. These birds 
wore huge metal spurs for fighting. 
Caponizing was n by the Greeks, 
who taught it to the Romans 2,500 years 
ago. It was practiced then, as now, for 
the purpose of fa fattening fowls. 
There are numerous feferénces to 
chickens in the bible. In Jeremiah we read 


~ es ABOUT 


Numerous references are made by Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke to the crowing of the 
cock, the most frequently quoted being 
the statement of Jesus to Simon Peter. 
“Verily, I say unto you that this night, 
before the cock crows, thou shalt deny 
me thrice.” 

Chinese and Japanese have been expert 
poultry breeders for centuries. Langshans 
are leading chickens in China. Eggs that 
have been buried for several years are 
considered a great delicacy. ey are 
eaten for appetizers. 

In Japan is the home of the most 
curious chickens the worldghas produced. 
They are the long-tailed fowls of the town 
of Kochi, in the province of Shikoku. 
They have enormous tails and feathers, 
the body feathers sometimes reaching 
four or five feet and the tail feathers twelve 
feet. The feathers grow longer after each 
molt. These chickens require ial diet 
and live on high roosts, never being per- 
mitted to walk on the ground except when 
someone carries the tail. If a rooster in- 
sists on coming down from the perch, his 
tail is done up as in curl papers. 

The Yokahamas of Japan all have long 
tails, altho they do not reach the vast 
length of the Kochi chickens. Grass runs 
are needed so as not to wear off the long 
tails. These chickens are of three kinds, 
Duckwing, White and Spangled. They 
are great egg producers, laying tinted eggs 
two-thirds of the size of a leghorn egg. 
The cock helps raise the young. After 
soon resumes 
laying, goes to setting and leaves the cock 
to raise the chicks. 

Spain is the home of the + ee and 

atriarch-faced Black 8 and the 

— Andalusians. The oki Black’S; aos 

Fg og to have been brought to 
rom the east or west Indies. 

Peal has the Leghorns and Anconas; 
Netherlands has a white-faced Black 
Spanish, and Belgium the Campines. 
French favorites are the Houdan and La 
Fleche. 

Leghorns were brought from Italy by 
sailors as early as 1833 and were eagerly 
seized by American fanciers. They were 
small birds, white, brown and black. 
Some authorities claim black Leghorns 
originated in England. 

There are eighty-seven standard varie- 
ties of chickens in the United States. They 
are divided into ten classes and four tieeriaeh the 
—the general pu Lk ar AR rrp ape 
meat or table b (Asistice), esx P egg ae 
ducers (Mediteranean), and 
(Polish, Yokahamas and bantams). neh 
Brahmas are the heaviest, the standard 
weight of cocks being twelve pounds and 
the hens nine and one-half pounds. Ban- 
tam eggs are smallest, averaging fourteen 
ounces a dozen, and the Langshans, 
Minorca and Andalusian the largest, aver- 
acing thirty ounces to the dozen.—M. &., 

owa. 
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Agents Wanted 


Automatic Fresh Water Supply Systems. 
Running Water Inside and Outside under 
poe, in ample —s as needed. Full 

of different sizes for all requirements. 
Permanent, Profitable Work 
Any energetic man can earn asteady and 
lucrative income and build up ry per- 
manent business. 


Big Demand—Easy to Sell 

Every farm, country house or store needs 
running water. Will you take the 

profitable orders? Weship direct 

to your customers, collect and 

send you checks for commissions. 

Get Started Now 

Get the agency for your 

county. Write us today, We 

send complete selling outfits 

free. Send local references. 


MILWAUKEE TANK WORKS 
od tanps and Domes te cheats 
waukee, Wisconsin 














WE WANT YOUR | 


WOOL 


HIDES PELTS 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
QUICK CASH RETURNS 
“Old Reliable” 


Ship to the and get 


a Square Deal. Write for price list. 


McMILLAN 


FUR & WOOL CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn 








18 Witte Build ing. KANSAS CITY 
1618 Empire Building - - PITTSBURGH, 
1618 Witte Building - SAN FRANCISCO, 











it. Bores 
to 100 feet in 10 


outfi 
of soil, 60 


through hardest rock. 
wherever 
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SEEING THE WONDERS OF 
AMERICA FIRST 
Continued from page 14 
mind to tell him just how te adjust the 
carburetor when the car starts the latest 
jig; or can patch a tire suceessfully by 
placing the patch neatly over the hole, 
instead of just a few inches from it. 

Lucky is he who keepeth his willing 
slave supplied with gas and oil so that he 
findeth himself not alone on some desolate 
spot with his feet the only means of 
travel. Sensible is he who drives at a 
moderate rate and who reads all signs, 
that he might not meet a fool around the 
corner, which would mean disaster for 
both. Wise is he who goes not alone, but 
watches the perilous trail while someone 
else describes the scenery. Happy is he 
who reaches home with a whole body, re- 
freshed mind, and enlightened heart, for 
he has tasted of the fountain of pleasure. 

On the way home we stopped at the 
Huron fair. The exhibits of stock, poultry, 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, sewing, drawing, 
machinery, dairy products are interestin 
to gaze upon. Many new methods o 
lightening work and getting best results 
were demonstrated. The machinery was 
in motion all day while the demonstrator 
explained everything. There were acro- 
batic stunts, horse and auto races and fire- 
works, while the midway afforded all 
kinds of sideshow attractions, ferris wheel 
and other fun-giving machines. 

We arrived home with these results 
gained: 

1. We were in better health because of 
the outdoor life and freedom from irksome 
responsibilities. 

2. Our home looked more inviting be- 
cause it had been outside our range of 
vision and appeared new. 

3. Our minds were broadened, for had 
we not been outside the narrow sphere and 
seen new wonders and strange people? 

4. The mode of living of some hill people 
made us think we lived like kings. 

5. We felt more insignificant and of less 
value than before. For standing at the 
foot of the mighty rocks that towered 
high above, we were but a tiny blot. 

6. We were braver and of stronger nerve 
power because the perilous places called 
for courage and one becomes accustomed 
to these things. 

7. We had learned different means of 
earning a living and were shown the 
method of making articles of practical use. 
The lumber mills, for instance, showed the 
process which a sturdy pine goes thru 


from the time it is cut down, until the} 


lumber is ready for building purposes. 

8. We were given a greater thirst and 
longing for lands yet unseen. There are 
yearnings to see more of our country’s 
beauties and a wish for steady advance- 
ment. 

So our persistent efforts brought us the 
first of the motto, “The Black Hills,” and 
altho it may be many years before we see 
them again, their rough peaks will ever be 
somewhere before me. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
agriculture thru readjustment of the rate 
structure. As was to be e ted, it is the 
farm groups that are showing the greatest 

amount of interest. 
Farmers Dollar Still Short 

In the twelve months, February, 1924, 
to February, 1925, the progress of agricul- 
ture as far as price levels are concerned 
may be gauged from the curve of the com- 
parative index for the year. The complete 
curve for the twelve months is now avail- 
able. It shows that the purchasin power 
of thirty farm products combined, in ex- 
change for non-agricultural products, was 
88 for last February as compared with 82 
& year ago. The purchasing power of the 
farmers’ dollar is pe me on the basis 
of 100 for the five-year period 1909-1914. 
[t is still twelve percent short of what it 
was at that time. 
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Wash the Pain Away with 


PAIN OIL 


Just as simpleas washing your hands, rub Pain 
Oil on and Aches leave. Nothing else like it for sore mus- 
cles, lame back, stiff neck, cuts and burns, toothache or neuralgia, 
headache or colds.. It stands first among all “First Aids.” Pain 
Oil is one of the most popular of the— 





Send Cougs wit 


4c for mailing @ 
get a liberal sample 
of Pain Oli FREE, 















Allare brought right to your door by the McNess Dealer 
and his “Store on Wheels.” Invite him in the next time he calls 
and see how many thi you need he can supply at better values. For example, 
Full-Strength Extracts, Better Baking Powder, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, 

Re and a wonderful line of labor-saving Brushes to make 


er. 
Your McNess Dealer will call soon. He carries a gi 
for you—a Handy Vegetable Brush Free. Send the coupon today. 


FURST~MCNESS CO. 






DEPT. A-8 CLARK, ADAMS AND LINDEN STREETS 


J 
J, 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESEETSEBSETEBEGaesescese 


Gentlemen I cone r oad which ial 

: Lam enclosi i lor whi me 
the sample Bottle of Pain Oil. i would also like the Free Vegetable 
Brush when the McNess Man calls. 


CRE. vebcccveccesccdaessvcgescccsccssesecs 





Check here if interested in owning a McNess Business 
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The Owner and Tenant Were Partners 
A Living and $18,000 in Five Years 


By the Tenant 


ROM nothing to a net worth of a little over eighteen 
F thousand dollars as the result of the past five years’ effort 

on a cornbelt farm is the theme of this article. For 
personal reasons no refill names are given, but each statement 
can be verified and year-by-year figures are available to any 
who are skeptical. 

In the early winter of 1920 I was a returned overseas soldier 
with a wife, and was flat broke. My entrance into the army 
had been from school and I had not received any business 
training previous to that. However, I did have a good line of 
credit in the community where I was reared. I was looking for 
something to do and was offered a stock-share lease on a high 
producing farm of 600 acres. It was a partnership deal wherein 
the landowner furnished the land and I the labor. We shared 
equally in the profits. 

The plan was to feed all grain raised and to buy corn and 
other feeds from time to time for feeding. The landowner paid 
the land taxes and permanent upkeep expense. On the latter, 
however, I furnished all labor except what expert help was 
needed. The firm stood all expense incidental to the handling 
of stock, such as the original purchase price, freight, commission, 
etc., also the purchase of stock hogs, oilmeal, corn, tankage, 
and similar items. I was liable for all labor and general running 
expense 

The farm consisted of about 400 acres of first class farm land 
and about 200 acres of permanent woodland pasture. The farm- 
ing land was on a strict four-year rotation, which was continued 
as follows: two years of corn, one year of small grain and one 
year of clover. Thus each year our crop was approximately 200 
acres of corn, 100 of small grain and 100 of clover hay. 


HERE were two sets of buildings on the place besides two 

tenant houses. The landlord lived in one set and I in the 
other. Two married farm hands were kept in the tenant houses. 
Included with each set of buildings was a large hay barn, each 
with shed room on both sides for the cattle, also hay bunks into 
which the hay could be easily thrown and fed. 

At one place there was a large silo and at both places silage, 
corn and fodder were fed outside the sheds in regular feedin 
bunks. About 300 head of cattle were fed each year, most o 
them during the winter. They were bought in the fall and fed 
out for the June market. However, two to four loads were 
generally fed out on grass during the summer. Except for the 
summer feeding, 
for which fair to 
good _stockers 
were purchased 
the cattle fed 
“ee of - 
cheaper ¢ 
feeders. ver his 
type is some- 





\ 








times called doggies. 
nd stuff when purchased. 
rom terminal markets. 

Very few hogs were raised and none fed alone as such. A 
sufficient number to clean up adequately was always kept and 
these were for the most part picked u cali, Occasionally a 
load or two was shipped in when the eal supply ran short or 
became too high to buy. 

No dairying was attempted, altho a few cows were kept for 
milk to supply the hired men, the landlord and myself. 


It was gnecelly four to five hundred- 
eeders were nearly all secured 


T°? illustrate the cropping system, I will assume that the 

400 acres in crops each year were divided into four fields of 
100 acres. each. Actually, tho the fields were large, they were 
not divided that way. But thru various combinations, that 
appr division existed. The rotation consisted of corn, 
corn, @rain and clover. Part of the second year’s stalk 
ground was seeded to wheat in the fall and the remainder to 
oats in the spring. Small grain was also seeded with clover. 

The first year, fi alds one and two were in corn, field three was 
in small grain seeded to clover and field four was in clover 
which was seeded the year previous. Of fields one and two, one 
was a sod corn and two was corn where there had been corn the 
year before. 

In the fall of the first year, from field two the silo was filled 
and as much corn was cut for fodder as time permitted. This 
ground was then disced and drilled to fall wheat. The remainder 
of the field was put into oats the ensuing spring. That fall also, 
field four, which had been the clover meadow that year, was 
deeply plowed for corn the second year. 

Thus in the second year, fields one and four were put to corn, 
field two to small grain and three enacted the role of clover 
meadow. Then that fall field three was plowed and from field 
one, which was the field with the second crop of corn on it, the 
silage and fodder were taken, fall wheat was sowed on it. The 
remainder was put to oats the spring of the third year. Thus in 
the third year, fields three anti four were in corn, one in small 
grain and two in clover. 

Tho the intent of the lease was to feed every ios raised, 
wheat necessarily was a cash ‘crop, generally being sold from the 
machine at threshing time but occasionally binned and held for 
as long as a year. The oats were fed to the horses, cattle and 
hogs. The first crop of clover each year was put up for hay and 
the second was pastured lightly and turned under in the fall. 

The manure from the feedlots and barns each year was spread 
on the meadow which was to be turned under for corn the fol- 
lowing year. At threshing time all the straw was stacked in 
permanent racks in the feedlots. In winter this was used 

nerously in order to turn it into manure before the next 

arvest. No corn stalks were ever burned. They were double 
disced both ways and turned under. 


This rotation and the application of (Continued on page 46 
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S THE world’s largest manufac- 

turers of farm electric plants we 
have been working for months on the de- 
velopment of a lighting plant that could 
be sold at a radically lower price—a price 
so low that it would bring electricity 
within the reach of every farm home in 
America. 


We knew that a million farm homes 
were ready for electricity—that a million 
farmers realized the money-saving, time- 
saving value of electricity—that a mil- 
lion farm women had learned that elec- 
tricity would lighten the burdens of farm 
life and bring new happiness and new 
opportunities to their families. 


A Price That Is Revolu- 
tionary 


We realized that a small reduction in 
price was not enough. It must be revolu- 
tionary—drastic. And we wanted to be 
able to offer this plant on very easy terms 
—so that every farm home, whether 
owned or rented, could have the benefits 
that are so much appreciated on the 
200,000 farms where Delco-Light is now 
in use, 


And Now It’s Ready 


Today the new Delco-Light is ready, . 


It is more than we had hoped. Quantity 
production—modern engineering—mil- 
lions of dollars worth of machinery—re- 
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search and invention—have produced 
the Delco-Light that can make all farms 
electrically lighted farms. 


A 600 Watt Non-Storage- 
Battery Piant 


The new plant is a genuine Delco-Light 
in every respect—full 600-watt capacity, 
strong, sturdily built, economical in 
operation. It is equipped with a standard 
Delco starter and an economical starting 
battery. Andits priceis only $195 f.o.b. 
Dayton—the lowest price and the great- 
est value ever offered in a Delco-Light 
electric plant. 


Installation at a 
Remarkably Small Cost 


In addition to this, special arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the 
Delco-Light Dealer in your community 
will install your plant and wire your 
house for five lights, to be located wher- 
ever you specify. You will receive with 
the plant five beautiful spun-brass light- 
ing fixtures complete with bulbs. 


And all of this—installation, wiring, 
fixtures, everything ready to turn on the 





An Opportanity for Salesmen 
In a number of territories we have open- 
ings for Delco-Light products dealers 
and salesmen, who ny ermgeenmny 
yt ot ge business of their own. 
experience is unnecessary as 

our own tr SC! . 


we conduct 
If interested, send for full 











DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Devt. D-14, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Makers of Deico-Light Farm Electric 
Machines 


Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric Washing 
, and Frigidaire 


Electric Refrigeration 








£08. DAYTON OHIO 


lights—will cost you only $53 in addition 
to the price of the plant itself. 


A Small Down Payment— 
Balance on Easy Terms 


Finally, we have arranged that this 
new low cost for Delco-Light, completely 
installed, can be paid on terms so easy 
that anyone can take advantage of them. 
The total cost is only $248, including 
freight (a little more west of the Missis- 
sippi). But you make only a small down 
payment. The balance is payable on 
easy terms, arranged to suit your con- 
venience, 


Write for Details 


Never before has such an offer been 
made. Never before has Delco-Light 
cost so little and been so easy to buy. It 
means that any farm home—your home 
—can have Delco-Light today. 


We want to send you the full details of 
this remarkable offer. Write immediately 
for full information—specifications of the 
plant, illustrations of the fixtures that 
come with it, details of our complete in- 
stallation and wiring plan and the figures 
that show how easily you can now get 
Delco-Light. 


Sign and mail the coupon. There is no 
obligation. 














YU 
DEPENDABLE 


DELCO-LIGHT 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept.D-14,Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me full information about 
the new Delco-Light Plant at $195 and 
your al offer on complete installa- 6) 
tion. is inquiry does not obligate me 
in any way. : : 


ee ee ee 
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Would you shoe _,_’ 


your horse 
with 





for 


the bead to 





EEP you pretty busy and cut in 
deep on your crowded day, 
wouldn’t it? Be a lot of useless, time- 
killing trouble. 

And yet some farmers—fewer every 
day, as they grow tire-wise—waste a 
heap of time and make unnecessary 
trouble for themselves by shoeing their 
cars with cheap tires. 

Farmers who count their time as 
money and aim to get more than they 
pay for buy . 


TUXEDO 
VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Those are tires — exceptionally fine tires—as im- 
portant a part of your 

other standard labor-saving 
Burly in build—tough for rough treatment— 
tread of heavy Vacuum Cups rein 
sturdy bridges—and a rut-guard molded on the 
sidewall that just defies damage—a tire made 
t mileage and built right through to 


earned dollars. 




























equipment as any 








forced with 








save a farmer’s time and hard- 





PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 


CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 











High or low 
or narrow tires. 
running gear. 







FARM WAGONS 


Wagon parts of all kinds. 
toilay for free catalog Miustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 56 Elm Street. Quincy, M. 


wheels—steel of wood—wide 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Write 








Authoritative 32-page book.” Diseases of the 
the Dog,” 


.”" on the nature and proper treat- 
DISTEMPER and every 


and 
ventives for dog ailmenta Write Dept. 14 N, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. 5S. 119 Sth Ave., MN, Y. 


Chinehities _— Flemish Gtante 


Mew Iesiend Rede — 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Su: 
Beicles Hinres $i each New ~ 


ome eee 





















RBIN STOPS 
A BSO 1 LAMENESS 
from @ Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar trouble 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or rernove 
the hair and horse can be worked. Page 


17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells how. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Herse Book 9 R Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 
80-BOSS Cow Hobble 


icing: Ouseat ol eilhtbaye Gels 
" ik pays 
Price 75c at your hardware store. 
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IOWA STEER FEEDING TESTS 


Minerals for feeding cattle were again 
tested during the past year by the lowa 
experiment station. he mixture con- 
sisted of spent bone black, high calcium 
limestone and potassium iodide in addition 
to salt. Along with a ration of shelled 
corn, linseed oilmeal, corn silage, alfalfa 
hay and block salt, these minerals pro- 
duced an increased gain of better than 
five percent over that made by steers 
receiving salt as the only mineral. Last 
year mineral fed groups showed better 
than four percent larger gains than steers 
receiving no minerals except salt and sold 
close to $5 per head more. 

Many Iowa feeders furnish their cattle 
soil with the ration during the fattening 
process. This practice was tested duri 
the recent Iowa experiments but showe 
no advantages. Black dirt will be fed 
steers in dry lot next season to further test 


this practice. 
A comparison of corn silage at $8.75 
a ton with alfalfa hay costing $20 a ton 


showed a decided advantage in favor of the 
silage as the major roughage when both 
are fed in an efficient manner. 

Block and flake salt proved equal in 
value so far as gains and profits were con- 
cerned, 

Clover hay proved easily superior to 
soybean hay for fattening steers. This 
confirms last year’s work at the lowa 
station and also the results obtained at 
the Ohio exper.ment station. This year’s 
work showed a great variation in the feed- 
ing qualities of the different kinds of soy- 
bean hay. The forage varieties of beans 
showed up very favorably with the seed 
variety, the Manchu. 

An attempt was made to replace a_part 
of the corn and linseed oilmeal allowance 
with a molasses feed mixture. This mix- 
ture consisted chiefly of cane molasses 
with less than half the bulk composed of 
screenings from flax and wheat, some cot- 
tonseed meal and other ingredients in 
minor quantities. The molasses feed de- 
creased the gains, increased the feed re- 
quirements for 100 pounds of gain and in- 
creased the cost of gains quite markedly. 
The molasses brought about a considerable 
reduction in the corn consumed, and corn 
is usually the cheapest fattening feed. 
Two other experiments involving eight 
comparisons of molasses feed rations and 
the standard cornbelt ration showed u 
unanimously in favor of the cornbelt 
ration. 


PUMPKINS FOR SOWS 


Ralph Davis of Harrison county, Iowa, 

is a great believer in pumpkins for hog 
and cattle feed. He finds them an excellent 
conditioner, keeping the animals healthy 
and vigorous. This feed keeps their coats 
as sl as the use of high-priced condi- 
tioning feeds. 
He finds pumpkins especially good for 
brood sows, making farrowing easier, due 
to the cooling and conditioning effect of 
the feed. Davis believes that the amount 
of tankage can be reduced when plenty of 
pumpkins are at hand. 

Davis seeds his acre or more of pump- 
kins in the turn rows of the cornfield. Not 
enough tramping is done to damage the 
vines in any way.—C. R. F., lowa. 


The Effect of Garlic on the Flavor and 
Odor of Milk, bulletin 1326, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., is free for the asking. Its conclu- 
aon we ag = a only way to went 
this flavor is by preventing rom 
eating the weed 
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SHEEP KILL BRUSH 

M. E. Gamble of Harrison county, 
Iowa, is a firm believer in the need of a few 
sheep for each farm, especially those farms 
where weeds and small brush are quite 
prevalent. At the time of purchasing his 
sheep, Gamble divided his hog pasture into 
two lots, the sheep being kept in one di- 
vision and the hogs in the other. 

Both lots were very weedy, with much 
sumac and other short brush growing in 
them. Today, after two years pasturing, 
the division in which the hogs are kept 
is still in its original condition, while t 
sheep pasture is entirely clean of brush 
and weeds, a ‘% velvety grass being 
the only growth in the pasture. In fact, 
the pasture looks much like a well-kept 
lawn. 

The sheep relish the weeds and 
sumac in preference to hog pasture. 
Gamble will be able in two more years to 
clean up the present hog lot of its many 
weeds and undesirable brush. “No 
farmer can afford to be without a few 
sheep,”’ says Gamble.—C. R. F., Iowa. 


RAPE IN THE CORN 

J. E. Norman of Hardin county, Iowa, 
finds rape in his cornfield an ideal pasture 
for sheep and hogs in the early fall. He 
usually sows in about twenty acres 
of the corn just before the last cultivation. 

When the cutworms damaged some of 
his corn he made up for the loss by broad- 
casting rape seed at the rate of four pounds 
to the acre. The rape is put into the grass- 
seed attachment of an end-gate seeder. 
From the hind wheels and of an old 
wagon and some lumber, he made a cart 
for the special purpose of sowing oats, 
clover and rape with an end-gate seeder. 
The box resting on the axle is just a little 
past its center in order to balance better 
when loaded. It is about seven feet long, 
a little wider than a wagon box so it is 
nearer to the wheels and about twelve 
inches deep. } . 

The cape ened > put inte the guacn-ceed 
attachment and the cart driven down 
every tenth row. This is much faster than 
sowing oats and quicker than could be 
done with a hand seeder. One has no 
trouble keeping ahead of several teams 
plowing corn, while with the hand seeder 
it is frequently necessary to get a good 
start. Norman seeds across the end when 
the field is finished and this gives an even 
stand wherever the ground has been 
plowed. 

He usually sows the rape in the corn to 
be used for silage as well as that to be 
hogged and shee down. When the 
corn is taken off the cone, the = 
makes a rapid growth. The shade of t 
corn does not hurt it and its own heavy 
growth keeps down the weeds. Then the 
hogs and lambs are turned in and they 
have a fine pasture which lasts until after 
a heavy freeze. Frequently he has turned 
in heifers and stock cattle also and they 
did very well on the heavy pasture. 

In the field that he intends to hog down, 
the fattening hogs are turned with an old 
sow or two which show them how to break 
over the corn and get at the ears. As soon 
as the corn is well dented, they have the 
run of a few acres so that they will clean 
it up better and the rape and corn makes 
nearly an ideal ration. 

The rape needs quite a freeze to kill it 
out when it is in the corn, since the corn 
protects it somewhat and it lasts because 
it was planted late in the summer. 

Sunseald has never bothered his hogs. 
{t usually affects young pigs turned in wet 
rape which is as high or higher than their 
backs. If the pigs are turned in the rape 
before it gets very high, and are kept out 
of it until the dew is off on sunshiny days, 
they will not be bothered with sunscald.— 
M, W., Iowa. 
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It takes fewer bushels of wheat to : 
buy a binder today than it did in | 
1913-14 — before the war! | 
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6 BINDER and GRAIN belong together; you must 
figure them together. When you consider the present 
prices of wheat (lower now than they were) and of all other 
grains, too, you will realize that the binder now costs you less 
in terms of grain than it would have cost twelve years ago. 


It was poor economy to use an over-repaired binder in 
1913 but it will be worse economy to run a worn-out 
machine in.1925. You cannot afford the risk. Grain prices are 
too high for that, and binders— which have always sold at ex- 
tremely low figures, considering general price levels, quality 
and pound-for-pound values—have been lowered further. 

When you make use of the larger binder capacities and 
the crop saving improvements, a new binder in your grain 
may pay back its full purchase price in one harvest or two, 
in the savings of grain and time. 

Don’t take the chance of a breakdown or steady loss of 
high-priced grain this season. Harvest the year’s crops 
with a brand-new improved McCormick or Deering grain 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave, of Americe Chicago, Il. 
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You owe it to yourself to go in at the 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s and look over the new 
McCormick or Deering Grain Binder 


If you are the owner of an old, out-dated binder, here are a few of 
the strong points in the 1925 McCormick and Deering binders which 
your machine is lacking today: Better construction; Improved Bear- 
ings; Improved Bevel Gears and Chains; Lighter Draft; Outside 
Reel Support; Perfected Binder and Knotter; Grain-saving Fioat- 
ing Elevator; Improved Bundle Carrier; Tongue Truck for Steady- 
ing and Carrying Loads. . * * 


Is your binder of 6-ft. cut? Remember that in these days of high 
labor costs a new 8-ft. McCormick or Deering binder will cut one-third 
more grain, saving time, labor, money. 


You will be interested in the remarkable McCormick-Deering 
Tractor Binder, made to run by power take-off from the McCormick- 
Deering Tractor—the fast harvesting outfit cutting 10-ft. swaths and 
doing as much work with one man as two men can do with two 
regular 7-ft. binders, 


° * o 

MH . e Arrange early for your harvest twine require- 
Binder Twine: ments. Insure saving all the grain and pre- 
venting delay and trouble by ordering a supply of McCormick, Deering, 
or International, wound in the convenient ‘‘Big Ball."’ 
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SOWS PAY FOR SUMMER HOUSES 


HE old swimming hole may be all right 

for a hippopotamus, but it furnishes a 
mighty dangerous environment for a 
young pig if it is located in an average 
cornbelt hoglot where hogs have been 
raised year after year. At least this is the 
opinion of 160 Nebraska farmers who fol- 
lowed out their county agent’s sanitation 
program in 1924 and vacated the old, con- 
taminated hoglots. 

They didn’t all tackle the problem in 
exactly the same manner, but as a whole 
followed out the principles of the McLean 
county system of hoglot sanitation. This 
system calls for clean sows at farrowing 
time, for farrowing quarters which are free 
from parasite eggs and filth disease germs, 
and for continued freedom from contami- 
nated quarters until the pigs are at least 
four months of age. 

Approximately half the men who used 
the system farrowed their sows in central 
hoghouses which they had cleaned with 
boiling lve water and sprayed with a strong 
solution of liquor cresoles. The sows were 
cleaned as carefully as the weather would 
yermit. In most cases they were thoroly 
Loushiad and their udders, feet and legs 
washed with soapy water. 

The greatest obstacle in connection with 
using the central houses was the lack of 
sufficient room for the sows and pigs to 
exercise. The men bridged this difficulty 
by hauling them to noncontaminated 
ground as soon as possible after farrowing. 
Under this system an average of almost 
six pigs were raised per sow. Many less 
runts appeared and the pigs were much 
more rugged and uniform than those 
raised in the old lots in previous years. 

The farmers who used small, movable 
houses located on clean territory for far- 
rowing as well as for shelter were the most 
successful. Where portable sheds were 
used exclusively, the common practice 
was to clean the sows and move them to 
the sheds several days prior to farrowing 
so that they would become accustomed to 
their new quarters before the pigs arrived. 

Very Little Extra Labor 

Some farmers harbored the idea that 
sows spread out over a field would be hard 
to take care of and too much labor would 
be required to water and feed them. When 
they noticed the large, rugged litters that 
these sows were saving, however, most of 
them felt very highly repaid for the extra 
trouble. Even where water had to be 
hauled, it was found that only two hours 
time a week was required to water ten 
sows. The feeding problem was simplified 
by planning the hoglot so that at least 
a corner was located near the feed barn. 

Under this plan practically no runts 
whatever appeared. On one farm three 
sows broke out of the pasture before far- 
rowing and returned to the old lots. They 
were allowed to farrow in the old shed and 
in a week returned to clean ground with 
the other sows and pigs. The owner was 
much surprised when about three months 
later he checked up on his earmarks and 
found that nine runts, the only ones he 
had, all belonged to the three litters that 
had been farrowed in the old shed. 

Using only portable houses, R. A. Frame 
of Lincoln county, raised 1,100 pigs from 
150 sows and they were perfectly uniform 
and rugged. Oscar Schlictman of Clay 
county, raised 274 pigs from 34 sows using 
only small hoghouses. There was not one 
runt in the drove. Many Nebraska farm- 
ers feel much like F. E. Anderson of Keith 
county who wrote as follows in his report: 


“I built twenty individual hoghouses 


— 


last spring at a total cost of $11 apiece, 
labor not included, and I know they have 
more than paid for themselves on one 
crop of pigs. My honest opinion of hog 
sanitation in a few. words is that we must 
either quit raismg hogs or abandon the 

old hoglots.” 
Ed Bauer of Richardson county, is a 
renter who owns his own little Pig shan- 
‘For four 


ties. He re i as follows: 

ears I had trouble with my pigs dying 
rom some kind of disease and from worms 
after they had arrived in good shape. 
So this year I started on the hoglot sani- 
tation ™ as described by the county 
agent. I have been living on rented farms 
and for this reason have to use what 
houses were on the places. 

“T moved —_ this spring bringing 
seven sows with me. I started the sani- 
tation campaign by building five individual 
houses with my own money on this rented 

lace. The lumber, hardware, and paint 
or this equipment cost $75. From the 
same sows that I failed with last year, with 
the same care, with no ss and no 
veterinarian bills this year, I 56 hogs 
ep 200 pounds eagh at six months 


0 b 

Hoglot sanitation is being accepted by 
Nebraska farmers as a method of reducing 
the overhead expense, which in late years, 
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gone to seed, it was sacked, carried from 
the field and burned. 

This fact of high producing land was on: 
of the two outstanding reasons for th: 
financial success of this farm's operation 
However, it seems to me fair to say that 
this factor is one that may be increasing], 
taken advantage of by any farmer. Th 
land in the farm under discussion had no‘ 
always been highly productive. It had 
been made that way. Even a renter can 
afford to build up land. If his lease b 
short, he will generally be repaid with ; 
longer one on a better farm. If his leas: 
has some years to run, he will be repaid in 
increased crops. 

The sual nolan was the ability to g 
to a market and buy cattle worth the 
money. The landowner, who of course was 
an active partner under the stock-share 
lease agreement, did this buying. He was 
a keen judge of cattle values and from 
years of experience knew the times, 
seasons and conditions that are marketing 
factors in the disposition of corn-fed 
cattle. Again, it seems to me fair to say 
that even tho every farmer is not at the 
outset a good buyer or a student of the 
marketing end, he can learn. 

The larger units of farm machinery 
were used so far as possible, but all were 
pulled by horses. Owing to the necessity 
of keeping the corn absolutely free from 
weeds, single row corn plows were used 
altogether. For he threshing and silo 
filling, outside power was hired. 

The first year of this lease there came 
the big drop of prices in farm products. 
Corn was $1.40 a bushel in March and 
thirty cents the following fall. The farm 
business showed a nét loss of $4,900 that 
year. At the beginning of the second year, 








At five months of age Oscar Schlictman’s hogs were exceptionally uniform 


with extreme losses from parasites and 
disease, has been entirely too great. Sani- 
tation is not being used as a means of in- 
creasing production, however. Many farm- 
ers keep less sows and still market as many 
pounds of pork each year as they have been 
formerly marketing. 

They maintain that it-is just as fruitless 
a practice to feed and maintain four sows 
to do the work of three as it is to hire four 
men to run three mowing machines.— 
M. B. P., Neb. 


THE OWNER AND TENANT WERE 
PARTNERS 


Continued from page 42 


manure had been the practice for ycars 
with the result that the land was in a high 
state of fertility. One eighty-acre field 
which yielded eighty-eight bushels of 
corn to the acre in 1921 had to be handled 
carefully twenty years before to produce 
thirty-five bushels to the acre. 

Weed eractication also had its part in 
the care of this land. It was a provision of 
my lease that all roadways, fence rows 
orchards, etc., were to be kept mowed and 
that each fall, before seeding time for 
noxious weeds, the corn had to be gone 
thru row by . Everything borderi 
on the noxious pulled, and if anything 








as was the practice each year, a new in- 
voice was taken at what, as nearly as 
could be determined, was the actual sale 
value. Hence, the first year the loss by 
deflation was taken and under a new, 
accurate invoice, business was resumed. 

The year-to-year figures of the land- 
owner’s expense of taxes, permanent im- 
provements, etc., and of his profits are 
not concerned in this article. So the 
changes in net worth of the renter only 
are given. At the end of the second year I 
had a net worth of a little over $3,416. I 
was considerably in debt, owing to m 
initial entry into the partnership, which 
was accomplished by my becoming a half- 
owner in everything at invoice price. I 
had given my note carrying six percent 
interest until paid. However, my half of 
the farm invoice at the end of the second 
year exceeded my indebtedness by a little 
over $3,416. 

At the end of the third year my net 
worth had jumped'to $8,461, while at the 
end of the fourth year, this was increased 
to $11,869. At the close of the fifth year 
and the end of my lease, my net worth 
was $18,333. In addition to this, I have 
lived, am riding in my second car, have 
become a daddy, and all in all am enjoying 
—tho in a modest way, per great 
many of the so-called luxuries of life. 
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Sheet Steel 


For the roof of your house, for roofing or siding your 
barn, or for use in any way in any farm structure. 


Few industries have achieved such continual im- 
provement of product as has been attained in the 
manufacture of sheet steel. The last two decades 
have seen a 500 per cent increase in its production. 
And this continually broadening service has been 
accompanied by corresponding progress in scientific 
accuracy of manufacture. 


The resources of this gigantic industry have been devoted to 
the attainment of a higher standard of quality which would in- 
sure dependable service. Expert chemists and metallurgists have 
contributed their technical knowledge to the practical skill of 
experienced mill men who have had their share in the develop- 
ment of steel from its beginnings. 


The result has been a constantly higher level of quality and the 
establishing of standardized mill practice which, through accu- 
rate analysis, testing and inspection of all sheet material, insures 
thorough uniformity. 


Sheet steel is in such general use on the farms of America be- 
cause of its unusual and distinctive qualities. Its strength and 
staunchness with light weight; the ease with which it is handled 
and applied; its fire-resistant and sanitary qualities; its long 
and economical service—all these make it singularly valuable on 
the farm. 


For roofing and siding farm buildings, sheet steel is one of the 
most easily applied and serviceable materials. Properly ground- 
ed, it affords positive protection from lightning. For barn ven- 
tilators, corn cribs, grain bins, poultry houses, garages, barn 
equipment, feeding troughs, watering tanks and countless other 
uses and applications, sheet steel has advantages possessed by 
no other material. You can depend on sheet steel. 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
71S OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 














Send For 
This Free 
Booklet 


e 


It will tell you many 
interesting facts about 
sheet steel, and will sug- 
gest new ways in which 
sheet steel can contrib- 
ute to farmsafety,econ- 
omy and convenience. 
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You Sure of 
Your Motor? 


HETHER your Ford is old 

or new, this dependable 
system will keep it running its 
best at all times.—Its perfectly 
timed spark and automatic 
control will give you instant 
starting, faster pickup, and a 
new source of power. 


Have the Atwater Kent 
dealer near you show you 
how quickly he can put new 
life in your motor. 


















on Animal Ailments 


Sixty years of observation, study 
andexperiencearein Humphreys’ 
Veterinary Manual. Accepted 
everywhere as acomplete, safe and 
valuable guide in diagnosing and 
treating the diseases of every ani- 
mal on the farm—horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, dogs and poultry. De- 
scribes al alamnaions clearly. Tells 
how to treat all ailments effectively 
and humanely—without leeches, 
struggling or choking the animal. 
Farmers and stock men swear by 
Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Manual. It is sent to you abso- 
lutely free without cost or obliga- 
tion. Put your name and address 
on coupon now and mail it before 
the supply is exhausted. 

HUMPHREYS". LABORATORIES 























MAIL TO-DAY - LIMITED EDITION 
HUMPHREYS LABORATORIES 


Dept. 71, Ann St., New York 
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We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, ifany. Do not fail to be as explicit as 

The r di prescribed in these col- 
umnas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Add: all 
tions for this department to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


CAUSES OF FISTULA 


Treatment for fistula of the withers 
and poll evil often has been prescribed 
here, but prevention is of paramount im- 
portance. The common causes of these 
troublesome diseases should, therefore, 
be understood and, so far as possible, 
removed or prevented. 

Muzzle biting horses. Bites often cause 
fistulous withers. A vicious stallion has 
thus caused them on his mares. I have 
also known of a few cases caused by ho 
bites when the horse was an testing ina flava 
or pasture. Horses are best pastured away 
from hogs and other farm animals. They, 
in turn, often cause injuries by kicking or 








biting. 
Bruises, resulting in fistula, may also be 
caused by stones, a stump or er hard 


objects when the horse is rolling on the 
grass. Rolling is a luxury for the tired 
harness-galled horse and should be allo 

by all means each evening after work in 
summer. But care should be taken that 
it is indulged in —— there are no hard 


objects to cause b nai. 
buckled, torn, dirty or 


A rough, loosel 
‘ causing a sore neck, 


too tight collar, 
oftea starts fistula. Pus germs enter the 


sore, burrowing occurs and a deep-seated 
abscess results. Fistula follows opening 
or breaking thru of pus. Remember, too, 
that the collar from an affected horse ma 
inoculate the skin of a sound horse wit 

us germs and start fistula. Collars should 
ft properly and be kept clean. Sores from 
harnesses need immediate attention and 
disinfection to prevent formation. 

Low sills, a big branch on a tree on the 

road to pasture, a halter strap buckled too 
tightly, a blow on the head or a bite tend 
to cause poll evil, which is of exactly the 
same nature as la. of the withers. 
Prevention usually is possible. Fistula 
may not form if a bruise is at once soothed 
by resting and application of hot com- 
presses at first, followed by cold packs 
and applications of iodine or, in some 
cases, a mild blister —A. S. A., Wi 


Scours—! have a calf about five or six weeks and 
it has the bloody scours. Can you send us a remedy 
for this?7—R. T., Wis 

Give the calf we tablespoonfuls of castor oil 
shaken up in milk. When that has acted, should 
scouring persist, give two thirty-grain triple ‘sulphur 
carbolate tablets, en up in water, 
and repeat the dose in three or four hours. ter- 
ward give the tablets less often and insmaller doses, 
if seen to be necessary. Feed boiled milk and beaten 
up raw eggs for a time. When the disch are 

oody, however, the disease is serious quite 
likely to prove fatal. 

Lump on Neck—I have a mare twelve years old 
that has a bunch on her neck just back of collar 
about as big as my hand. She eats well and feels 
well, and the place doesn’t roy? ag be sore. Please 
tell me what this is.—C. G. C., 


Clip the hair from the lum ae apply tincture of 
iodine at intervals of three days. ply tin does not. 
suffice, after a thoro trial, blister the part by rub- 
bing in for ten minutes a mixture of one dram of 
biniodide of mercury and one ounce of lard. 
the mare up short so that she cannot rub the part 
while the blister ie acting. 
apply some unsalted lard to the part and repeat 
the application of lard daily. If pus forms it will 
have to be liberated by lancing, for which a veteri- 
narian should be employed as that wo 

' constitute fistula of the withers, 
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GT the kind of Hay U u t— 
one that will do the work in quick time; 
a dependable, labor-saving Un t 


Equipped with long which distributes 
load on the track, ting the car for 

or cable draft. 

on double steel A Hay Unloader 





THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
445 Charch St. Ashland, Ohie 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hey Teels, Over Hangers 








QUICKLY RID OF BY USING 


STEARNS’ 
Electric Paste 


Rats, Mice, Cockroaches, Water Bugs, 
Ants, etc.eatit voraciously andthenrush 
for water and fresh air and die outside. 


U. S. Government Buys It. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE _SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE (1) _ 


BICKMORE 


The BICKMORE COMPANY 
DEPT, 35 Old Town, Me. 


Best fo 30 Years 
for Distemper, Pink-Eye, 
influenza, Lar yngitis, 
Cataarhal Fever, Epizootic, 
Coughs or Colds. 


‘or Horses, 
Mules & Dogs, 
SponHn MEDICALCO 
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are paralyzed, simply get down and cannot get up. 
We wonder if it is ptomaine poisoning. We have 
been giving the last mule nux vomica, linseed oil, 
and calomel. Some advice as to the remedy would 
be appreciated.—M. L. M., Mo. 
ae ee nas SoS veleentnat! bes 
1s poisoning 
may be Cahep-epinal meningitis, or botulism, 
which is somewhat like ptomaine poisoning, being 
caused by the germ known as bacillus botulinus. 
There is an antitoxin for the latter disease whi 
your veterinarian might try. Full particulars are 
given in a bulletin on the subject, which you can 
obtain from the Illinois experiment station at 
Urbana. Such disease usually proves fatal, how- 
ever, and prevention by giving sound feed is there- 
fore of paramount importance. 

Lice On Cows—I have a young heifer that has 
just come in. From the time she was bred, did not 
seem to do very well. Most of the summer she 
would rub the tail at the roots and is still doing so. 
I found out about two weeks ago that the cattle 
had lice, and am doing all I can to get rid of them. 
Do you suppose that is the trouble? She has had 
corn stalks, hay, oats, mangels, potatoes. I tried 
to get her to eat alfalfa, but she would not eat it, 
tho she eats timothy and clover hay.—E. A., Mich. 

Lice cause the irritation. Destroy them by 
dusting infested parts of the skin freely with a 
mixture of one part each of powdered sabadilla and 
powdered pyrethrum and three of finely 
sifted flowers of sulphur. Then blanket the cow 
and next day groom her thoroly outdoors. Re- 
peat the treatment as often as found 
Also, cleanse, disinfect, whitewash and pro; 
light and ventilate the stable. 

Sick Pigs—We had a litter of seven pigs farrowed 
in October. I think they took cold about the last 
of November. We moved them into a warm pen 
in the cow stable. Two of them were quite sick, and 
one of them died. The rest did quite well until 
the last few weeks. We lost another last week and 
a few more seem to be affected. The sick ones seem 
to have a hard time to breathe. At feeding they 
will eat a little, then gaep for breath. They often 
stagger around and fall. Sometimes they will 
squeal with pain, and sometimes will shiver. A 
post-mortem examination showed the lining to be 
black and rotten. The lungs also seemed to be in- 
fected.—G. H. R., Mich. 

Lack of direct sunshine, fresh air, exercise and 
complete feeding has induced the sickness de- 
scribed. At once move the into a large clean 
pen in & sunny barn pode let them run out 
daily. Feed alfalfa hay, also middlings, ae 
barley or corn, and a little digester tankage from a 
self-feeder, in addition to skimmilk, and allow 
access to salt, slaked lime and woodashes or to 
st d b 1. Give each pig a teaspoonful of 
qoabews oil twice daily and gradually increase the 

ose. 





SILAGE FOR BEEF CATTLE 

Joe Woods of Shelby county, Iowa, 
credits the use of silage with havi 
added greatly to his sucess in steet feed- 
ing. Woods is rated as one of the best 
feeders in a county famous as a feeding 
district. “He can more surely take a 
bunch of steers and start them on feed to- 
gether, keep them all going and finish them 
out uniformly than any other feeder,” is 
the universal opinion of all those who have 
watched his feeding operations. 

“Steers like silage and by using it I get 
them to taking some corn quicker than 
would. be ‘ble in any other way. I 
use it for all ages of steers and can see no 
difference in the way they take to it. As 
the steers advance in the feeding period, 
they are inclined to leave some of the 
coarser parts from the stems of the stalks. 
There is no waste, however, as I carry 
this rejected part to the stock cows.” 

When corn has been scarce and high in 
price, he has carried a bunch of steers well 
along into the feeding period on si 
and wats by feeding corn for about six 
weeks to put on a finish. 

Silaye ~?—— good at all seasons of 
the year on this farm. Woods is a persis- 
tent feeder and finds it very good in winter, 
spring or summer. He says that he is in- 
sured of a plentiful supply of feed regard- 
less of tle weather man or the condition of 
his pastures. This sometimes enables him 


to buy a bunch of feeders or stock cattle | 


when pastures are short. There are but 
few silos near Woods so he is often able 
to make some very satisfactory purchases 
that would not be possible except for the 
fact that he has two big silos on his farm.— 
H. E, McC., lowa. 
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reduce losses 
on live stock 


Stock raising is not a seriously risky busi- 
ness. When compared with buying oil leases, 
for example, it seems safe. Yet you face pos- 
sible losses—through fire, through weather, 
through disease. 

Fortunately, you can take steps to pre- 
vent such losses, to insure success and 
profits. Concrete, made with Atlas Portland 
Cement, will provide structures which are 
fire-safe, permanent and sanitary. Use con- 
crete on your farm to reduce fire risks, to 
shelter your live stock, to furnish housing 
that is almost disease-proof. 

Concrete is also the most economical farm 
building material. Clean sand and gravel 
form the bulk of concrete, and the Portland 
cement needed to bind them together is not 
high in price. Since The Atlas Portland 
Cement Company developed the rotary kiln, 
Portland cement has become the cheapest 
of all manufactured products. 

Its high quality record during more than 

years’ use on the farm is one of the 
reasons why Atlas is known as ‘‘the Standard 
by which all other makes are measured.”’ 


When you build of concrete, insist on hay- 
ing Atlas Portland Cement, 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


The Standard by which all other makes are measured 

















Mail this CouponTODAY 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


25 Broadway 134 South La Salle St. 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill, 


Please forward your free book on general 
concrete work about the home and farm. 





Name 
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Ten Years Old 


Still 
Going Strong, 


T= years of steady service in the hands of 
owners has proved the basic soundness 
engineered into Wallis Tractors. 

America’s first high-grade, light-weight enclosed 
gear farm tractor, the hy been constantly 
refined but is fundamentally the same time- 
tested, ru power plant that won, and still 
holds its position as America’s Foremost Tractor. 
Low in its cost year. A te ee eeceieas wade 
in value. See the nearest Wallis dealer or write us. 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 623 
5 rooms and bath 
Materials— 
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200 Home Plans! 
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7 DRO Be ITS, 
rou can buy, direct-from-mill, just the home you want 

$200 to $2,000. Ready-Cut saves 30% labor, 18% lumber ay 

— cebee eaesale. barns —S buildings, highest guality lumber 

and o aterials shi rm ‘ . 

ond latest 1923 ates F ght to your station. Write for books 


- Send Us Your Bills to 
ret our lowest, freight-paid, Garages $87 up. Bar H 
wholesale prices. Mail us your Poultry Wousen, ty n_ ; 
” 
or 


list of lumber for any job, and Home Pl " “Ba 
we will estimate it free. 5,000 Building Material Cataloce bare — Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
building material bargains. money on highest quality material. 532 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa 
Four Big Mills—We ship from one nearest you T expect to 
{} Builda 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTAGLUGHEO 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
532 Gordon Street DAVENPORT, IOWA 


{} Repaira pucesmaanenaned 
Please send proper catalog. 


Name 
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DOES STEER FEEDING PAY? 
Feeding steers as a separate enterprise 


is a losing proposition but when worked in 
with the farm business, it adds materially 
to the net income of the feeder. This con- 
clusion was reached after a detailed cost- 
of-production study, covering the ten- 
year period from 1913 to 1922, was made 
im Hancock county, Illinois. The figures 
cover 1,558 steers in thirty-eight lots. 
Ave results per steer were as follows: 

1. The average steer put into the feed- 
lot at a weight of 894.2 pounds cost 
$68.30. 


2. The cost of putting on 273.7 pounds 
of gain was $52.83. 
3. The marketing charges were $2.87 


per steer. 

4. The finished steer, weighing 1,167.9 
pounds, represented a total cost of $124. 

5. The net selling price steer was 
$113.90, leaving a deficit of $10.10. 

6. Manure gave a credit of $5.87 per 
steer when valued at 75 cents a ton. Pork 
gave a credit of $6.30 per steer at current 
prices for pork, the gain in weight by the 
pigs being estimated as one and one-half 
= for each bushel of corn fed to the 
cattle. 


7. The net profit after allowing the 
above credit of $12.17 for byproducts was 
$2.07 per steer. However, the results on 


the different farms var:2d from a profit of 
$12.60 per steer to a loss of $14.50, in the 
same year. 
Some cattle were fed on the cooperating 
farms each winter except the winter oi 
1919-20. The enterprise for the ten-year 
riod probably would have shown a loss 
ad the cattle feeders in this area fed the 
usual number of steers that year, for at 
that time cattle feeding in general was an 
unprofitable enterprise owing to the high 
prices of feeder cattle and feed and a > 
— market when many fat cattle were 
sold. 

During the ten years covered by this 
study, feed made up 85.5 percent of the 
feedlot costs, man labor 4.1 percent, and 
interest 4 percent. General farm expense 
made up 2.9 percent, horse labor 1.81 

srcent, buildings .82 percent, miscel- 
aneous .21 percent and death risk, .66 

ent. This represents a fairly normal 
distribution of costs. 

When steer feeding forms a part of the 
regular farm business, it is ible to 
profitably utilize labor that might other- 
wise be wasted. It is also possible to use 
much unsalable roughage that has very 
little value. Furthermore, the fertility of 
the farm is maintained. 

The economic relationship of any farm 
enterprise to the remainder of the farm 
business is quite as important as the study 
of the efficiency of the separate enterprise. 
Since the cattle feeding enterprise does not 
directly require much land, it can be added 
to the farm business in an area producing 
surplus corn without displacing some other 
enterprise either wholly or in part. This 
adds volume to the farm business without 
requiring increased acreage; which fact 
is an important one in a section where land 
makes up such a large part of the total 
farm investment. 


Twenty-five hogs turned into a field of 
corn and soybeans on the John Riddle 
farm, Boone county, Iowa, in thirty-nine 
days made an average daily gain per head 
of 1.9 pounds at a cost of $4.35 a hundred 

unds of gain with corn at fifty cents a 
Coal. he hogs consumed a 
amount of a mixture of 10 pounds wood 
ashes, 10 pounds 16 percent acid phos- 
phate and 1 pound of salt. 
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THE WORST LEAK IN THE FARM 
BUSINESS 
Continued from page 11 
tankage was purchased to take their place. 
Linseed oilmeal was fed to the cattle. 

No sovbeans were grown on Peterson’s 
farm and not a pound of protein concen- 
trates was purchased. The hogs were fed 
almost entirely on corn, and the other live- 
stock also received an unbalanced ration. 
Peterson had tried to get along with the 
feeds he had grown on the farm, regardless 
of whether they filled the needs of his 
livestock. But his accounts showed that 
his practice, while it saved a little cash at 
the time, lost-money in the end. Such in- 
stances of false economy in farm +"; - 
ment are found almost anywhere in the 
cornbelt. 

A farmer’s livestock is the “spout” 
thru which a large share of his pruducts 
finally flows to the market. Grain, hay 
and pasture are all largely sold as live- 
stock or livestock products. If there is a 
big leak in this spout, it is of more conse- 
quence to him than is a leak farther back 
in his farming system where the products 
are less concentrated and have not alread 
been charged with a good many costs. 
farmer may be an unusually efficient crop 
sroducer yet his farm business may be a 
leaing proposition unless he markets these 
crops thru a good quality of livestock, 
efficiently fed and managed according to 
the best known practices. Losses on live- 
stock may easily wipe out profits from 
other enterprises of the farm. 

Efficiency in the livestock part of the 
farm business is of even ter importance 
when prices of farm products are low, than 
when they are on a normal basis. Not- 
withstanding the handicap of abnormal 
price relationships, accounts show that 
numerous men in the cornbelt have made 
money from their farming operations 
during the past three years, but these 
were men who made sure that there were 
no large leaks in the “spouts” of their 
farm business. 


A MORE BEAUTIFUL HOME AT 
SMALL COST 
Continued from page 13 


thru the extension service, on his farm- 
stead. Many such projects are under way. 
Several large trees will be planted and the 
lawn and farm lot that now bakes in the 
sun will be cooled by their refreshi 
shade. The bare foundaticn stones an 
the hard lines of the house and farm 
buildings will be covered and made to fit 
in with the surrounding landscape fea- 
tures by the few foundation plants which 
will be planted and become part of the 
scheme. Then there will be the border 
plantings of shrubbery and flowers to 
separate the lawn about the house from 
the farm service court and other sur- 
rounding areas. A smgll flower garden 
with a simple garden shelter may be 
added and an area laid out for the vege- 
table garden, 

With such a plan, combined with other 
features, as the well.curb shelter and the 
clothes line post shown on this page, a 
decided improvement will be made in the 
appearance, as well as in the livableness 
of the home. 

Practically every state college in the 
cornbelt has published bulletins or main- 
tains experts who will give free service 
to those who ask for it. The United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has several excellent free 
bulletins on home improvement. Ask for 
Herbaceous Perennials, farmers’ bulletin 
No. 1,381; Street Trees, bulletin No. 816 
and Growing Annual Flowering Plants, 
farmers’ bulletin No. 1,171. 

Who can be satisfied with just the bare 
necessities when so much is easily within 
the grasp of the average farmer? Will it 
not pay us to take our spade in hand and 
turn the sod in the direction of well-im- 
proved, attractive farm home grounds? 
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50 


Complete with tube; 
phones, batteries, anten- 
pa wire and all acces- 
sories, for lese 


The Radio Marvel 
With One Tube 


Every home in America can at last have the enj t 
and entertainment of high ¢lass radio— the thrili of distant 
reception—at low cost. 


For Crosley, the world’s largest manufacturer of receivi 
coth, now announces radio's wonder — the Crosley Model 50, 
one-tube genuine Armstrong regenerative receiver, at $14.50. 


This is the latest refinement and perfection of the set which 
brought MacMillan’s North Pole Messages in to Leonard 
Weeks at Minot, N.D., when others costing ten times as 
much failed. 


This is the set which gets the stations from coast to coast; 
which gives you more for your money by far, because it is 
the genuine Armstrong circuit, built by 
In radio Crosley’s one aim is an.poesite super-value, with 
quality, simplicity, certainty reliability—to put 
into more millions of homes each year. 
Already, with the Crosley 50, Andie Edmondson, at Stella, 
Mo. heard 2BD Aberdeen, Scotland; Paul J. Hall at Osceola, 
Neb. heard 2LO, London, England; Lewis R: Pratt, at 
Hammond, Ind. heard 5NO, Newcastle, England; Eugene 
Barnhouse, at Brookfield, Mo. hears Winni and Mon- 
treal, Can. and Springfield, Mass.; James on at Fre- 
mont, Neb. hears them from coast to coast, from 
to Texas, even pickin - 2 10-watt KFNG at Coldwater; 
Miss. and 100-watt WF L at Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. J. E. 
Martin, at East Palestine, Ohio, hears KGO, Oakland; 
Calif.; O. W. Bryant, at Sunset, Tex. gets Hollywood; 
Calif. 1425 miles; C Station WLW, Cincinnati, |! 
miles; Pittsburgh, Pa. 1361 miles. 
These are only a few examples out of many. Can money 
buy you greater distance or wider range? 
Get your Crosley 50 now and learn that fine radio is not 
costly and difhcult, but low-priced, simple, easy and 
reliable. A Crosley dealer is nearby. 

Prices 10% higher west of the Rocky Mountains 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President 


537 Sassafras Street, Cincinnati 


Manufacturer of Radio iving Sets, licensed under Armstrong 
U.S. patent No. 1,113, 49, priced from $14.50 to $65 without accessories 
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Three tubes on ordi 

circuit pass signale 
straight through with- 
out materially increas- 





But Crosley’s one tube 
Armstrong regenerative 
circuit passes signale 
several times th 
single tube, increasi 
strength each time, 
giving you much more 
than three tubes ore 


tube value of 3+ 
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Radio's most startling 
ent. Beauti- 
ful, artistic, compact. 
Voice and all notes clear, 
natural, without distor- 
tion or a horn, Basi 
patents issued an 
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Summer Feeding Plans for the Dairy 
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Ordinary Pastures Require Supplements 
By THOMAS M. OLSON 











HE man who succeeds with his cows, plans as carefully 

for summer feeding as he does for winter feeding. He 

must know the cow capacity of his pastures and what may 
be expected from them in an average season. With this as a 
basis, other crops may be planned to supplement or to substi- 
tute in case of a possible pasture shortage. 

Few farmers have pastures which can be depended upon to 

furnish sufficient feed thruout the entire grazing season. In 
most cases good pastures are available only for about two 
months. When the hot, dry weather of July and August comes, 
the pastures in most cases are too scant. This condition necessi- 
tates too great an exertion on the part of the cows to get the 
necessary feed and naturally a decrease in milk production 
follows. It is a difficult matter to get cows back to their previous 
production when a drop occurs, hence it is very important from 
the standpoint of the profits a cow will make for the year, to 
keep production near the maximum for the entire lactation 
period. 
To tide over this period of hot weather and scant pastures, 
one has two alternatives. He may either feed silage or soiling 
crops. The herd here at the South Dakota agricultural college 
is fed silage as well as grain during July and August. The pro- 
duction is thus maintained during the most trying time in the 
lactation period. Not all dairymen are equipped to feed silage 
and considerable expense in some instances is necessary to build 
a summer silo. However, in view of the cost of labor as well 
as the uncertainty of the weather conditions, particularly in 
the extreme western part of the cornbelt, silage is to be pre- 
ferred to soiling crops. 


OUR experience has been that silage and gee can be fed in 

summer at small additional labor cost. The cows are usually 
milked in the barn and it does not take very long to feed them 
silage and grain. Enough time is usually gained in milking 
because the cow will be enough more quiet when eating grain to 
offset the time it takes to feed the silage, The uncertainty of a 
crop under soiling conditions, 
which might seriously interfere 





Alfalfa ranks first as a green feed as well as a dry roughage 


crops. Alfalfa, being a perennial crop, does not need to be 
sowed every year as is necessary with some crops used for soiling 
purposes. It is also more drought-resistant than any other 
plant of equal feeding value. 

A mixture of field peas and oats sowed as early as the pond 
can be properly prepared is also being used for summer feeding 
in the dairy districts of Wisconsin. The crop is cut when the 
peas are fit for eating, and ensiled. The resulting silage is 
ome meng and nutritious, being high in protein as well as carbo- 

ydrates. The ensiling would be rather expensive if it were 
n y to hire the cutter and engine each time this were done, 
but where this method of furnishing summer feed is practiced, 
farmers own their cutters. These are put in place early in sum- 
mer and left until after silo filling in the fall. Most farmers also 
own their power. Hence the expense of ensiling the crop is not 
very great and considerable time and labor is saved. 


BARLY maturing corn is also frequently planted and handled 

in the same way. Immature corn is very palatable but is 
not on a par with either of the crops mentioned because it is 
lower in protein.. As a pasture supplement, however, it does 
very well. Red clover also furnishes a most excellent soilage 
—- for a limited period. It is high in protein and very palat- 
able. 

During the haying season, soiling crops can be provided with 
very little extra labor. Each day a load of green hay can be 
thrown on the wagon and hauled to the barn. If a suitable rack 
is available, the hay can be unloaded and the cows allowed to 
eat at will during the cool hours of the evening. This system 
works very well, particularly when the herd is still on pasture 
but in need of a little more feed to keep up the milk flow. 

Sudan grass sowed broadcast is used to a limited extent in 
certain sections. The grass is allowed to grow to a height of 
about one foot before the cows are turned on it. If it is not 
grazed too closely, or pastured too heavily, it will furnish pas- 
ture for several weeks. Sudan grass does not rank with the 


heavy yielder and a fast growing 





with the feeding plan, is all in 
favor of silage 

In feeding silage it is necessary 
to feed off each day a deeper 
layer of silage than during cold 
weather as spoiling proceeds at a 
more rapid rate during hot weather 
than ‘during cold weather A 
painted canvas attached to a 
hoop can be used to cover the 
silage and will be a big factor in 
keeping out the hot air in summer 
as well as the extreme cold in the 
winter. If a layer of silage about 
four inches deep is fed each day, 
there is little danger of feeding 
spoiled silage. 

When silage is not available, 
soiling crops must be provided to 
tide over the period when pas- 
tures are scant. In sections w fave 
alfalfa can be grown without too 
great an outlay to get a stand, it 
ranks first as a green feed as well 
as a dry roughage. Alfalfa is a 
fast growing plant, hence provides 
early soilage. It is also a heavy 
yielder, thus furnishing quantity 
as well as quality. With a small 
herd, a few acres of alfalfa will 
provide soilage for most of the time 
when it is necessary to feed soiling 








plant. 

A practice followed by many of 
the small grain farmers in certain 
sections of Wisconsin, who also 
keep some livestock, is to sow 
rape in their small grain fields. 
When the grain is harvested the 
forepart of July. the rape has 
developed a good root system and 
needs only sunlight and meisture 
to make rapid growth. Rape pas- 
tures cannot be recommended for 
milking cows, particularly if no 
other feed is given, but they will 
provide succulent feeds for the 
dry cows and growing young 
stock. 

Not sufficient experimental data 
is available to throw much light 
on the value of soybeans as a 
soiling crop. However, their 
proved value as a dry roughage 
would rank them among the best 
crops available. If broadcasted, 
soybeans must be sowed each 
year on ground which is free from 
weeds. If used for soiling crops, 
this method of seeding is to be 
recommended. When used for 
soiling purposes, soybeans should 
be harvested when the beans are 
just past the milk (Cont. on p. 57 


legumes as a green feed, but is a 
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VEN after it has given far longer service 
than is expected of a high grade tire, a 
Royal Cord looks good—and is good—for 


Itisa common sayingamong ——- many more miles. i 


men familiar with all makes This graceful ageing, this exceptional { 
wear, is due to three great improvements . 


of tires that “a Royal Cord in tire making:— 











never wears shabby” Sprayed Rubber. 
Latex-treated Web-Cord. i 

Flat Band Method of Building. i 

These inventions are the exclusive prop- ft 

Trade Mark erties of the makers of U. S. Royal Cord r 

Tires. it 


Pt 


United States Rubber Company 


U.S.Royal Cords 


Built of Latex-treated Web-Cord 












’. De Laval 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Trade 


in your old 
separator as 





F course everyone who buys a cream separator 
wants the best; re one would deliberately buy 

a separator w would not skim clean or 

one which would skim clean for but a short time. 

If there is any question in your mind about which 
cream se tor is the best, it is an easy thing to 
settle. Just compare a De Laval side-by-side with 
any other machine you may have in mind. That is 


a for most people—the superiority of the De 
is clearly apparent. 
wy Yoo y seeing does not satisfy you 1 2- 


step farther and try them in actual use. 
Seaen out af a teodied Ge dean thas ath dale 
choose the De Laval. 

After you have convinced yourself that the De 
Laval is the best, and you know how much more 
cream it will save, trade in your old separator as 
pote payment on a new De Laval. See your De 

val Agent or write our nearest office below. 


poe Se Rguet eee Se 


New York 
165 Broadway 20 5. Moteen 0. “Gneean 
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Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecordof10 years 


of successful operation. In all climates and under 
ditions it has proven 1 








sure that the Auto-O 


by the company which established the steel 


AERMOTOR CO. 


mentshavebeenmade, 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of ao has 
been retained while greater perfection of opera’ been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully cfnient in in the — 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor work 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel o 
is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong 
run oxtdy? in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or wea 
iled Aermotor 


the severest con- 
itself to be a real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine, 
An Auto-Olled Aermotor, 


» when yp at erected, 


needs no further attention except 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no 
parts to get out of order. 


ual 
delicate 


There are no untried features in the Auto-Olled 
» Thegearsrun in oilin theoil-tight,storm- 


proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Some 
asexperience hasshown 


business 38 years 
Dallas 


will give you the best of service. 
windmill 
Chicago 


an 





INVENTOR 


Write for our Evidence of In- 
vention Blank and guide book. 
“How to Get Your Patent” Send model 
SSI of your re for Sot. erection and Belen be 
WASHINGTON 
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PATENT eee 
| VICTOR J, EVANS & CO.> waskdtofin'’s. 
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A MILKER SAVED HIS HERD 


When R. W. Greene, Lincoln county, 
Kansas, recovered from a buzz saw acci- 
dent, he discovered that the fingers on 
one hand were so stiff that he couldn’t 
milk. His son was too small to do the 
milking and he was about to sell the herd 
when somebody suggested a mechanical 
milker as a solution to his trouble. He 
bought a machine and installed a small 
gasoline engine in the feed alley to furnish 


power. 
“It not only enabled me to keep 

the herd, but it io 
paid for itself sev- 
eral times over,’ 
said Greene. “Mhy 
son and I do all the 
work on this farm 
and all the —_ 
we save in doing 
chores leaves just 
that much more for 
the field. One of 
us can do the milk- 
ing with the ma- 
chine while the oth- 
er feeds the cattle, 
cares for the calves 
and work stock. 

“The machine 
milks our fourteen 
Jerseys in about 
forty minutes. Two 
fast hand milkers 
might do the work in the same time, but 
they would have to hustle and the other 
chores would have to be done afterward. 
I figure that the machine saves the labor of 
one man at milking time. Furthermore, it 
enables us to have the milk ready on time. 
A distributor from Lincoln Center calls 
for our milk at 6 o’clock, morning and 
night, and it must be ready. If we didn’t 
have the milker, we would have to take 
more time from field work to do the milk- 
ing.” 































































Thisis R. W.Greene 


Started With Five Cows 

Nine years Greene bought a neigh- 
bor’s herd. except the five best pro- 
ducers were a fith the five he de- 
cided to determine for himself whether 
there was any money in the dairy business. 
“T’ll give these cows five years in which to 
make ” he told Mrs. Greene. “By 
the end of that time I’ll know whether to 
buy more cows or gét rid of these.”’ 

From the original five and two which 
he bought two years later, he sold $7,000 
worth of milk those five years. ““That con- 
vinced me,”’ said Greene, “and I began to 
increase the herd. Last year, from an aver- 
age of twelve cows in milk, we received 
$1,800. The entire herd of thirty head 
consumed $300 worth of pasture, 
worth of grain, bran and Brann Pom 4 
$200 worth of silage and $140 worth 
hay. That left $860 for labor, interest 
on investment and other expenses. 

“About three hours a day are required 
of my son and myself to care for the herd 
and do the milking. I figure that we make 
about a dollar every time ~: come to the 
barn. That isn’t very bi , but it is 
profitable enough. Besi 4s cows pay 
going prices for feed and we do not have 
to haul the crops to market.” 

Greene has two other machines, a trac- 
tor and a silage cutter, which are paying 
their way. He has three silos with a com- 
bined capacity of 300 tons. These supply 
summer succulence for the entire herd and 
for a carload or so of steers during winter. 
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“That cutter hasn’t cost me a cent,” 
said Greene. “It repaid its cost long ago 
by enabling me to fill my silos when my 
crops were ready. When I decide to make 
silage, I don’t like to wait on anybody. 
By owning my own equipment, I can put 
the crops in when they reach the right 
stage and I get along with a minimum 
of hired labor. Thus the best and cheapest 
silage is obtained. 

“By keeping my tractor busy, I have 
paid for it, too. In five years it cut 1,500 
tons of silage, ground 10,000 bushels of 
grain and plowed 1,000 acres.” 

A headlight mounted on the machine 
enables him to grind feed at night. The 
tractor is set before the granary door and 
the light turned on the feed mill inside. 
He can also use the light in plowing at 
night during those few days in summer 
when early preparation of the seedbed 
means so much to the wheat yield.— 
M. N. B., Kans. 


SOY HAY INCREASED AVERAGE 


Roy Miner and Son, dairy farmers of 
Scott county, Indiana, debated quite a 
while before they decided to join the cow- 
testing association some three years ago. 

“What will we get out of it?” was the 
big question. They thought they were 
taking as good care of their cows as was 
possible under the conditions. 

At the end of the first year, seven cows 
had an average fat production of 262 
pounds. The Miners had no legume 
roughage of any kind and as they argued 
the feeding question with the cow tester, 
it appeared that the lack of balance in the 
ration was keeping results low. 

And having to grow their crops on acid 
soil, they grew soybeans for hay the next 
year. It cured during good weather and 
made bright green hay. The next year, 
with eleven cows including the seven from 
the previous year, average fat production 
stood at 303.4 pounds. The Miners be- 
lieve that growing the soybeans and 
thereby more nearly balancing the ratior 
with a legume hay is what enabled them 
to secure a forty-pound increase in fat 
from the same cows and the same care. 

“We thought we were pretty good 
dairymen before,” said Roy Miner, the 
father, ‘but when we compared the milk 
and feed records, we found we were not 
even making good use of the ability of the 
cows because more feed produced more 
milk and more profit.” 

Here is the daily ration the Miners are 
now feeding their Jerseys. It is balanced 
and has the added value of being 93 per- 
cent home grown. Each cow gets 25 
gna of silage and 10 pounds of soybean 

y per day and in addition a pound of 
grain for each three pounds of milk 
produced. 

The grain ration they use is a mixture of 
600 pounds of ground corn and cobmeal, 
200 pounds of ground oats, 100 pounds of 
bran and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal. 

Farmers who do not grain their cows 
always retort, ‘“Well, you allow for your 
grain and hay and subtract this from your 
milk check and you have nothing left.” 

The Miners sell whole milk. The month 
of December is a pretty hard month, gen- 
erally speaking, to extract profit from 
cows. And yet, during December, 1924, 
the Miners got back $3.46 worth of prod- 
uct for every dollar spent for feed. 

_ Says Frank Miner, the son, ‘The ques- 
tion is not ‘How much money do you 
spend for grain’ but rather ‘Do you get 
back more in product than you spend lor 
feed?” We thought we were making 
money by stinting our cows on feed but 
now we know that it lost us money.”— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


Cows in the McLean county, Illiois, 
herd improvement association that fresh- 
ened in the fall or early winter returned 
their owners an average of $32.50 more 
above feed costs than cows that fresh- 
ened in the summer, 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 








General Motors has a car in every price class and 
aims to give the best value for your money. You can 
buy it out of income, just as you buy a home. 


“Which car shall we buy?” 


More than ever the public asks, before buy- 
ing a car or truck: “Is it of an established 
make? Is the organization behind it strong? 
Will parts and service be readily available? 
Will it therefore have high resale value?”’ 


Each General Motors car is an established 
car; see their names below. Behind each tar 
and truck are the resources of the whole big 
family. Each has parts, accessories and equip- 
ment made largely by General Motors and 
sold and sérviced everywhere. And these fac- 
tors, plus intrinsic worth, make for resale value. 


So you are doubly assured of value and satis- 
faction when the car or truck you buy is a 
“Product of General Motors.” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Burcx + Capmiac + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
OxpsmosiLE * GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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EDISON 
MAZDA 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


Specify your 
lamps as you 


specify your 
oil 


The quality of your lamps 
is as important as the 
quality of your oil; so 

ify Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. Their filaments 
are strong and accurately 
focused; their bulbs are 
stoutly fastened to their 
bases; and their quality 
is uniform. 


| for your Cat iB 

——————— 
This is the emblem of 
identification of the Edi- 
son Auto Lamp dealer. 


Buy your lamps where 
you see this sign. 


How often has a lamp 
gone “dead” when you 
were far from a service 
station? Forsafety’s sake, 
carry spare lamps as you 
carry spare tires. Your 
dealer will sell you a kit 
of spare Edison MAZDA 
Lamps—one for each 
socket on your car—and 
so well packed that they 
will withstand the rough- 
est sort of riding. 

















PAYS TO FEED DRY COWS WELL 
ALTHO C. M. Robinson of Van Wert 
eotnty, Ohio, buys much of the feed that 
goes into his dairy herd, he has found that 
it pays to feed the cows liberally. He has 
been keeping accurate records for years 
and gets authority for his method of feed- 
ing from his own records. 
‘hobinson’s cows get no ensilage, only 
clover and alfalfa hay. And from his own 
records, this dairyman finds that alfalfa 
hay is worth from four to five dollars more 
a ton than clover hay. 

His grain mixture is: Two tons equal 
parts ground oats and corn, one ton 24 
percent dairy feed and one ton of equal 
parts alfalfa meal and bran. 

In feeding grain, he gives a more liberal 
allowance t: many dai mdo. He 
feeds according to the amount of milk the 
cow gives when in full milk. A d of 
grain to each two to two and a half pounds 
of milk is his guide. Sixteen pounds of 
grain per day is about the maximum feed 
that any cow gets, but if she showsa will- 
ingness to give more milk for more feed, 
the allowance goes up until 20 ds a 
day is reached. But that is the upper 
limit. 

If one follows any standard to its logical 
conclusion, he would give the cow no grain 
when she is dry, altho in reality the dry 
cow is carrying on a body activity upon 
which her future usefulness as a milk pro- 
ducer absolutely depends. Robinson gives 
his dry cows about four pounds of grain 
per day until they freshen. 

“I can make more money feeding a dry 
cow than a milker,” he said, meaning that 
the surplus the cow stores up while dry 
keeps her in better condition when she 
ahes—4. J. M., Ind. 


SUMMER FEEDING PLANS FOR 
THE DAIRY HERD 
Continued from page 52 


stage or in the early dough stage. At this 
st the leaves are still green and no loss 
pty howe and pods will be experienced in 
harvesting time. 

The feeding of soiling crops entails con- 
siderable work and careful planning of the 
soiling crop — is necessary. It is 
doubtful whether the practice will ever 
become very popular in a land where 
labor is relatively high and the unit of 
efficiency is the man rather than the land. 
This fact should lead us to stress more 
than we have the importance of good 
pastures and how to maintain them so that 
maximum good will result. This will 
probably mean in all cases extra precau- 
tion im turning cows on the pasture in the 
spring, as well as avoiding too close 
grazing at any time, and especially before 
the grass has got well started in the 
spring. 

Feeding Grain on Pasture 

When Guernseys or Jerseys are pro- 
ducing ten quarts or more per day and 
Holsteins or Ayrshires about twelve 
quarts, it will pay to feed grain. When 
cows are in thin condition, it is also ad- 
visable to feed grain on pasture, even 
when less production is obtained. The 
results of such grain feeding may not be 
apparent in increased production at the 
time, but the extra feed will build up a 
reserve for production in the following 
lactation period. 

The ratio of grain fed to milk production 
when cows are on pasture will vary slightly 
as the amount of milk increases. That is, 
a Jersey cow which is producing about 
Po of milk wil mad about one 
pound of grain to five pounds of milk. A 
Jersey “pence. about fifteen pounds of 
milk will need one pound of grain to every 
seven pounds of milk, The ratio in the 
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case of the other breeds would increase in 
about the same proportion. However, for 
practical purposes, if grain is fed on pas-. 
ture, about. one pound of the grain mix- 
ture to every five or six pounds of milk 
for Jerseys or Guernseys and one pound 
of grain to every seven or eight pounds of 
milk for the Holsteins or Ayrshires should 
meet the needs of the herd. 
The kinds of grain to include in the 
mixture will depend somewhat upon the 
vailing prices of the various feeds. 
oewever, in the cornbelt states corn and 
oats are usually obtainable at the lowest 
cost. These grains can be mixed in equal 
proportion or four parts of corn to three 
parts of oats, if the corn is relatively low in 
price, with good results. Under most condi- 
tions, no other cdncentrate is necessary. 
It might be advisable, however, to allow 
the herd to have access to a mineral mix- 
ture. This would be very necessary in 
case a non-legume had been used for 
roughage during the dry feed period. The 
mineral can be fed as a mixture with the 
salt in the proportion of four pounds of 
mineral to one pound of salt or fed in a 
separate compartment in the salt troughs. 
It has been our experience that cows prefer 
the mineral in these forms, rather than as a 
part of the grain mixture. 


USES TROLLEY FOR MILK CANS 


Melvin Groves of Shelby county, Iowa, 
uses an overhead cable to transport his 
milk from the barn to the dairy room. 

The equipment did 
not cost him much. 


The cable had - 
tically carved ite 
time at heavier 
work and was ready 
to be discarded. The 
pulley had done 
duty on the hay 
fork at the barn. 
These two items, 
Sp a with # pair 
of ice tongs ecom- 
plete the principal 
part of the equip- 
ment. 

The Groves barn 
is located on a knoll 
with the drainage 
away from the dairy 
house. However, 
there is a slight 
slope from the barn 
to the milk room. 
Groves took advan- 
tage of this and 














er at the barn so 
that a can of milk will run from the barn 
by its own weight. This saves the work 
of carrying and enables one man to place 
the cans on the trolley at the barn and for 
another man to receive them at the milk- 
room.—H. E. McC., Iowa. 


KIND OF HAY DETERMINES THE 
RATION 


We have six cows, coming two-year 
heifers, four summer heifers to winter. We 
have on hand good hay but it is mostly 
timothy and will use shredded fodder. 
What grain feeds and what amount should 
we use to make the cheapest practical 
ration? Would sprinkling the nay and 
shredded fodder with salt water add any 
to the palatability of the feed. Is shredded 
fodder to be preferred to fodder in the 
bundle? If so, is there enough difference 
to pay for the cost of shredding?—L. L., 
Iowa. 

You would find it possible to have a 
= = wd = ae -_ =~ 
egume hay in p of the timothy. In 
fact, the legume hay will be so much better 
for you to use that we would be inclined to 
sell the timothy, if there is any market for 
it, and buy some good clover or even al- 
falfa. Then we would feed largely the 
shreddéd corn fodder, feeding as much of 
this as the stock will clean up and eight 


hung the cable high- ~ 
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to ten pounds daily of alfalfa to each cow 
along with the grain ration. We would 
handle this just about the same for the 
cows and heifers to be fresh, excepting, of 
course, that there will be less grain. The 
same is true if you. can get clover instead 
of the timothy, when it is impossible to get 
alfalfa. 

It usually pays to shred corn fodder 
rather than f it in the bundle. We 
believe that there is always enough dif- 
ference to pay the cost of shredding 
where you must depend to a considerable 
extent on the corn fodder for feed. 

For an ave cow giving a full flow of 
milk daily, probably you had best feed a 
ration consisting of about eight or ten 
pounds of clover or alfalfa and all the 
shredded corn fodder the cow will clean 
up and in addition one pound of the 
following grain mixture for each three and 
one-half pounds of milk produced: 

Ground corn four parts, ground oats four 
parts, wheat bran two parts, linseed oil- 
meal one part. If you cannot supply the 
legume hay, \pernape it will be better to 
use the mixed hay, or hay that has some 
clover in it, feed all the shredded 
corn fodder. the cows will clean up, and 
about one pound of the following grain 
mixture for each three to three and one- 
half pounds of milk produced: 

Ground corn two parts, wheat bran two 
parts, wheat. middlings two parts, ground 
oats two parts, lined oilmeal one part. 

If you can sprinkle the hay and shredded 
corn fodder with just a little molasses di- 
luted liberally with water to make the 
feed more palatable, you will induce your 
cows t0 eat a good deal more 0 it. 
Molasses would of no more value 

ound for poe than corn, we believe, 

ut it would be a matter of making the 
roughage a little more palatable and in- 
ducing the cows to eat more of it. This 
will be better than salting the roughage. 


COLD WATER FOR MILK PAILS 


“There is one thing that I should like 
te call attention to,” said George Kibby, 
dairy farmer in Audubon county, Iow: 
in discussing the man t of his he 
of forty cows. ‘It is this: Immediatel 
after milking, rinse and clean the mi 
pail im ite cold water, That may appear 
to be a matter of very small importance, 
and in a way it is. But this method has 
two advantages—it sayes time and labor 
in the twice-a-day washing with hot 
water, and the milk will stay sweet for a 
longer time.””—W. C. M., Iowa. 


HIGH PRODUCERS PAID BEST 


Farmers of Greene county, Missouri, 
had demonstrated in their own herds the 
vajue of high producing cows. At the 
end of the test association year, it was 
found that cows averaging 150 pounds of 
butterfat paid only $30.13 above all feed 
and pasture costs. 

Those producing 250 pounds of butter- 
fat gave a profit of $80.67 and those 
averaging 350 pounds made $175.23 each 
above feed and pasture bills. Stated in 
a different way, the low group returned 


$1.78 for each dollar spent for feed; the « 


middle group returned $2.55, and the 
high producers $3.34 for each dollar's 
worth of feed. The fact that a cow is 
eating large quantities of high-priced 
feeds does not prove that she is losing 
money, provided she is the right kind of 
a cow. 


Farmers in Howard county, Indiana, 
who have had their seed corn tested each 
year for three years, are having an ex 
tionally low percentage of rejects for dis- 
ease this spring. Letis Lamb, who has 
tested regularly, had one percent of 300 
ears rejected for disease. Lee Brunk test- 
ed the first time this spring and lost three 
and —_ percent of 640 ears because they 
were di ® 
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Don't Pay 


Four Months 


After You Get 
The Separator 








E WILL send an imported 

WV Belgium Melotte Cream Sepa- 

rator direct to your farm and 

you don’t pay usa cent for 4 months. 
We make this offer because we know 
the Melotte is the best separatorin the 
world and we want to prove it to you, 


| Belgium 


Imported—Duty Free 


Melotte 


Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte contains the 
famous single-bearing,self-balancing 
bowl. This patent Bowl hangs from 
one frictionless ball bearing and spins 
like a top. It skims as perfectly after 
15 years of use as when new. Pos- 
itively cannot ever get out of balance 
—cannot vibrate, 15 year guarantee. 


Send Coupon 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderful cream 
separator and the extraordinary 4 
months offer. 


The Melotte Separator 


Hi. B, Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-15 Chicago, til. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
SSUCESCERSSESSe Eee eeeeeeeeseeeEees 

The Melotte Separator, “)/"s “45202 

2643 Wo set ~ss. le 35.33. Se ma 
Please send Free Melotte ry = Catalog and 
your offer of Don't Pay for 4 onthe.” 

(Print your Name and Address Plainly.) 
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SALVAGING UNKNOWN COWS 


Clayton county, one of the best 
organized counties in Iowa, at least so far 
as the dairy industry is concerned, with 
seven active cow-testing associations, 
offers a number of interesting experiences 
as to the value of these associations. 

The Colesburg-Two-County associa- 
tion, which serves part of Clayton and 
part of Delaware county, has an unusually 
active and original tester in the person of 
George H. Crawford. He says, “Some 

sople can be converted to the gospel of 
better cows and better care of them by 
the printed word, while in the case of 
others, it takes something with a punch 
in it to have much effect.” 

To deliver his punch at a recent farm- 
ers’ meeting, Crawford demonstrated the 
value of cow-testing association work by 
means of a 44-quart bottle containing 
92.5 pounds of milk, testing 3.6 percent. 
This was the previous day’s production of 
Pride, a high grade Holstein cow owned 
by Ed. Hansel. A year ago, before Hansel 
joined the cow-testing association, Pride 
was giving about 60 pounds of milk daily, 
and was offered for sale at $50. Since she 
has been receiving an ample amount of a 
properly balanced ration, she has broken 
all records of the association by producing 
over 100 pounds of milk in a single day 
and over 102 pounds of butterfat in one 
month. She has been the high production 
cow of the association for the past two 
months, January and February, and is still 
going good. 

From up in Winneshiek county comes 
another example of the worth of the work, 
O. B. Bryan, who is the tester in that 
association, says, “One member had a 
cow which was giving thirty-nine pounds 
of milk per day receiving only eight 

unds of grain, in which there was very 
ittle protem feed. The cow’s feed was 
gradually increased with an added pro- 
portion of linseed oilmeal until she was 

etting sixteen pounds a day. Her milk 
ow was increased to 46.2 pounds per day. 
If this added feed had not been given her, 
she probably would have drop: ins 
of increasing her milk flow, which would 
mean less profit in the long run. 

“Another member thinkin that feed 
was too high decreased his daily ration for 
his cows one-third. As a t, his cows 
gave one-fourth less milk than they did 
the previous month and so cut down the 
profit on the whole herd.” 

All of the members in the Winneshiek 
association except one, fed grain in Febru- 
ary and the result is plain in the report of 
that month when the first five herds aver- 
aged from 25.5 pounds of butterfat to 
31.7 for the top herd. 

Salvaging the unknown profitable cows, 
so often lost sight of, is really one of the 
very profitable sides of cow testing work 
at meaning more dollars and cents 
to the farmers in northeastern Iowa.— 
C. L. R., Iowa. 


FEEDS SUMMER SILAGE 


“Summer silage is one of the best 
methods of maintaining milk production 
in the dairy herd when hot weather dries 
the pasture during July and August,” 
says E. C. Meyerhoff, Bremer county, 
Iowa, after several years experience in 
feeding it. ‘‘When my neighbor’s cows 
were searching the pastures for a n 
sprig of grass, my cows were being fed a 
generous ration including corn silage,” 
Meyerhoff said. 

“The silage maintained the amount of 
seventeen cows,” 
considers summer 
silage as important to the dairy farmer as 
the use of high-grade or purebred animals. 











—G. C. T., lowa. 

















Read the Amazingly Low Prepaid Prices: 





Capacity | Price {Ist Pay’t| Monthly Payments 
150 lbs. |$25.00) $5.00 |$5.00 for 4 Months| 
3501bs.}$40.00| 85.00 |$5.00 for 7 Months 
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FEEDS SUMMER AND WINTER 


I met Jerome Aldrich a few weeks ago 
up in Furnas county, Nebraska, and the 
fact that we talked dairying during the 
entire visit shows where his interests lie. 
The lure of the game has always gripped 
him. At one time he sold out his dairy 
business, but it was only a few years until 
he was back at it again. 

Jerome Aldrich enjoys the distinction 
of selling the first hand cream separator 
in his county. It was in the year 1897, and 
at that time the cream separator was not 
known to any great extent among dairy- 
men. 

Thére are some high producers in the 
Aldrich herd. One of his heifers is Aaggie 
Colantha Pontiac Lass. Between March 
2, 1924 and September 30 she produced 
14,143 pounds of milk or an average 
of a little over a ton of milk each 
month. The value of the product during 
the seven months period amounted to 
$152.70 and in addition there was a heifer 
ealf. Another of his dairy matrons is 
Seelantha, a grade Holstein sired by his 
herd sire, Fairview Alcartra Johanna. 
This heifer freshened on May 30, 1924, 
when only sixteen months old and during 
the first four months produced at the rate 
of 1,600 pounds of milk per month. 

Aldrich does not figure on pasture for 
his dairy herd to any extent, but feeds 
both winter and summer. His main feeds 
are silage, alfalfa and cane roughage. He 
likes cane very much for silage purposes. 
There is always some danger, he says, in 
putting the cane into the silo too green. 
His experience shows that best results are 
obtained by cutting it for silage when the 
seed is beginning to ripen. Then he lets it 


wilt for a week or ten days. It is then run |. 


thru a silage cutter. 

Corn and cane together have been found 
to make fine silage. A plan which Aldrich 
has followed out is to plant cane in the 
cornfield after the corn has been laid by. 
This is usually the latter part of July and 
the seed is sowed at that time right in the 
corn rows so that it can be cut along with 
the corn. A crop of ten tons per acre may 
bee ted in the ordinary season. 

Aldrich grinds the feeds for his cows. He 
thinks a good deal of corn and cobmeal. 
However, he has found that this feed is 
most efficient and more easily handled 
before the cob gets dried out too much. 
After the ‘first of the year, when ear corn 
is ground, the cob is so dry that it doesnot 
seem to digest readily. He does not value 
Sudan grass very highly as a feed for cows. 
The cows eat it all right but he does not 
believe that it contains a great deal of 
nourishment.—H. H. B., Iowa. 


HIS COOLING TANK PAYS 


The use of a cooling tank is one of the 
best practices that can be adopted by the 
dairyman who wants to produce a high 
quality cream, according to W. J. Spur- 
beck, Bremer county, lowa. A cooling 
tank is needed more than ever on a farm 
where delivery can be made only every 
other day. A tank adapted for the 
ordinary farm herd can be purchased for 
less than $15 usually. 

“The quality of the cream shoots up 
the very first time such a tank is used,” 
said Spurbeck. ‘For the dairyman who 
does not deliver every day, 4 cooling tank 
is not only desirable, it is a necessity. 
Frequent delivery of cream or milk pro- 
duced under sanitary conditions means 
profit to the milker.”—G. €. T., Iowa. 


A number of farmers in Jefferson county, 
Iowa, milked” their high produc- 
ing cows three times daily last sum- 
mer. This enabled them to milk quite 
early in the morning and late at night. 
No marked increase in production was 
observed but many felt that the extra 


milking helped to hold up production. 
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“__a really great tire” 


HE Kelly Flexible Cord is the best tire 
Kelly Springfield has ever built. This 
statement is meant to be taken literally and 
not as a mere advertising catch phrase. For 
the new Kelly Cord will exceed even the record 
of its predecessors by many miles of un- 
broken, silent service. 


The construction of the Kelly Flexible Cord 
is different from that of any other tire. 
The bead is built in as an integral part of the 
carcass, making a stronger and yet less rigid 
construction, which also makes possible the 
use of a flexible tread. 


The Kelly Flexible Cord is sturdier than the 
former Kelly Cord and at the same time is 
more pliable. To the car owner this means a 
combination of mileage and easy riding that 
hitherto never has been equaled, either by our 
own tires, or so far as we know, by any other. 


BG Like 


Flexible Cord 
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Ordinary pipe, rust-clogged after 3 years 


of service 


The Remedy 
for Rusted Pipe 


— BRASS 


Wherever you use or- 
dinary water pipe, Rust 
causes trouble and 
expense. 

Are you having rust 
trouble with the kitch- 
en water- heating 
apparatus? 


A Copper boiler and 
Brass Pipe assure the 
end of trouble there. 


And the remedy for 
trouble with pipe and 
connections of a wind 
or motor-driven pump 
is Brass Pipe. 


Brass costs a bit more 
than corrodible pipe but 
it is cheaper in the end. 
Brass Pipe does not 
rust. 


COPPER ‘ BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway = New York 


Let us send you Book M-9 
about Brass Pre—NoCharge 














DOES COW TESTING PAY? 

The public auction sale of the Calvin 
Benedict herd of grade Holsteins in 
Genesee county, Michigan, proves con- 
clusively that cow testing pays and pays 
big. Benedict had nine of his twelve cows 
on test in his association for only nine 
months. 

The three cows that were not tested 
were just as well bred as the other nine, 
but as the herd was too large for one man 
to handle, Benedict intended to sell them. 
He thought it would not pay him to test 
them. Before he disposed of them, he de- 
cided to have a sale and go out of the 

iry business entirely. 

His sale ag oy out some remarkable 
points showing the benefits of cow-testing 
work. The highest price paid was $243 
for a fine six-year-old cow. Her daughter 
brought the next highest price, going at 
$232. The average price paid for the nine 
head was $168. 

The sale figures of the three cows that 
were not tested tell a different story. 
These three cows ——— an average of 
$78 after very slow bidding. These cows 
to look at were just as good as the other 
nine. The only difference was—they had 
no records back of them. 

The bidders showed their willingness to 
buy and to pay the price for cows that 
had proved their worth. Benedict lost 
$90 a head average because he did not have 
the three cows tested. 

The tester of Benedict’s association was 
present and read the records of his herd. 
After the sale several ee being so 
well impressed with the benefits to be 
derived from cow-testing work 

roached the tester and asked to be 
owed to join his association.— Mrz. 8. 


ABORTION CONTROL 


The control of infectious : bortion in 
cattle has of late received a gi eat amount 
of study at the United States experiment 
station at Bethesda, Maryland. Herds 
consisting of several hifndred head of 
purebred cattle have been arc at the 
disposal of government workers. 

Reasonably simple and practicable 
methods of control have been giving en- 
couraging results but as yet there has not 
‘been sufficient time to confirm the tests. 
Measures recommended include proper 
dis of infectious material and the use 
and thoro disinfection of maternity stalls. 

Work with the agglutination test thus 
far indicates that an animal removed from 
all sources of infection for from five to 
six weeks and which does not react to the 
test, may be regarded as safe so far as 
spreading the disease is concerned. 

Thoroness has proved to be the most 
important factor with any control meas- 
ure. An occasional failure to do the 
several things necessary to prevent the 
introduction of the disease germs may 
cause the loss of benefits derived from 
months or years of careful work. 


ap- 
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AN APPEAL TO ALL FARM 
INTERESTS 


Continued from page 5 

period in respect of such commodity. 

“Sec. 10. Prior to the operation period 
in respect of any basic agricultural com- 
modity, the commission shall estimate 
the probable losses to be paid upon the 
sales for exportation thereof. Having due 
regard to such estimates, the commis- 





sion shall determine and publish the 
amount for each unit of weight, measure, 
or value designated by it, to be collected 





This Separator 
Speaks for Itself 


There is no Agent to pester you fete 


buying. When you try the im 

Separator you decide at your own leisure 
and buy only after 30 days FREE use has 
proven its easier turning, closer skim- 
ming, and ali around greater value. 


No Deposits 
No Obligations to Buy 


I ask nothing! All I want is to have you 
know the Harp Separator first hand—how 
much easier it makes skimming (ball bear- 
ings instead of piain bearings; turns twice 
as easy)—how much more it adds to your 
weekly cream checks! You'll then under- 
stand why the Harp has replaced hundreds 
of thousands of machines in E id. 
France, Germany, Beigium, Denmar and 
Australia—and why for 22 years it has been 
the Standard in Europe! 


If the the Harp does not live up to your 
highest expectations send it back to me and 
the trial will have cost you ooteee. You 
have potigg 6 risk and EVERYTHING 


to gain. e Harp is fully guaranteed! 
10 Months to Pay! 
Get nm prices. I save you 


you 10 months to pay. All sizes from 225 
to 1100 Ibs. capacity. Send Coupon now 
for full details! 

W. C. Muller, President 


HARP SEPARATOR CO., 
Dept. 531,115 S. Dearborn, Chicago 
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upon each sale or other disposition of 
such basic agricultural commodity dur- 
ing such operation period. Such amount 
is hereinafter referred to as the ‘equali- 
zation fee.’ 

“Sec. 11. (a) During the operation 
period in respect of any basic agricul- 
tural commodity, the equalization fee 
shall be paid, under such regulations as 
the commission may prescribe, by every 
producer (or the person making the sale 
on his account) upon the sale or other 
disposition (as hereinafter defined) of 
such commodity by or on account of 
such producer. 

“(b) The commission is authorized to 
utilize cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, so far as it deems it advisable, in 
the payment and collection of the equali- 
zation fee. The commission may by 
regulation require the purchaser of any | 
such basic sabieuivarel commodity to! 
collect such equalization fee from such | 
producer and to account therefor, and 
may require such purchaser to issue to 
such producer a receipt therefor, which 
shall be evidence of the participating in- 
terest of the producer in the equalization 
fund for the commodity. The commis- 
sion may, in such case, prepare and issue 
such receipts and prescribe the terms 
and conditions thereof. 

“(c) The commission may by regula- 
tion require any purchaser or producer 
to file returns under oath and report, in 
respect of his purchases or sales of such 
basic agricultural commodity, the amount | 
and the disposition of the equalization | 
fees paid or collected, and any other 
facts which it may deem necessary for | 
carrying out the provisions of this title. 

“(d) Every person who, in violation 
of the regulations prescribed by the com- 
mission, fails to pay, collect, or account | 
for any equalization fee shall be liable | 
for such fee and to a penalty equal to| 
one-half the amount of such,fee. Such 
fee and penalty may be recovered to- | 
gether in a civil suit brought by the 
commission in the name of the United, 
States. 

Equalization Fund and Dividends | 

“Sec. 12. (a) In accordance with regu- | 


lations prescribed by the commission, | 





there shall be established an a | and a year to pay. Write for Free Catalog Folder today! 


ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 


2101 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


fund for each basic agricultural commod- 
ity and for each operation period, into 
which the proceeds for such operation 
period in respect of such agricultural 
commodity shall be deposited. 

“(b) From such fund the losses agreed 
to be paid during such operation period 
by the commission upon the sales for 
exportation of such agricultural commod- 
ity shall be disbursed. 

“(c) At such times as it deems advis- 
able after the expiration of such opera- 
tion period and under such regulations 
as it may prescribe, the commission shall 
distribute ratably any balance remain- 
ing in such fund to the persons by or on 
account of whom such equalization fees 
have been paid. Any money remaining 
in such fund shall be transferred to the 
equalization fund of such commodity for 
the next operation period or, if the 
operations of the commission in respect 
of such commodity have terminated, 
shall be deposited in a special fund in 
the treasury to the credit of the commis- 
sion to be used for such purposes in 
carrying out the provisions of this act as 
it may direct. 

“(d) Any federal intermediate credit 
bank shall, upon designation by the com- 
mission, perform. such functions in the 
collection of the equalization fee, and 
the deposit, disbursement, or transfer of 
the equalization fund, as the commis- 
sion may from time to time prescribe. 
The commission may enter*into agree- 
ments for the payment, out of the 
amounts accrued as interest upon such 
deposits, of the expenses incurred by 
any such bank in performing such func- 














200,000 Butterfly Separators already in 


“No. 55” All-White Separator is the finest we have ever built. 
Priced very low, direct from our factory. Free Catal 
also shows 5 other sizes, all offered on terms of only 
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“it LOOKS Cleaner and is Easier to CLEAN’’ 


Something new! A big capacity machine 
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all-white Separator to useon your farm. tek eS cream 
for you right away and earns its own cost and more 
pay. In this way you don’t feel the cost at all. 
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Northeastern Minnesota grows fine wheat, 
corn, oats, flax, barley, rye and garden truck. 


We have about 30,000 acres in East- 
ern Pine County, all within five miles 


of the Soo Railway. 


You deal direct with one of the largest 
farms 
are near good towns, schools, churches 


banks in the middle west. These 


and important markets. 


F. F. VAUGHN, Agent, Cloverton, Minnesota 


Our plan permits you to earn - 
farm while getting your living from 
the land. 

The climate is 
Write now for 
thie rare offer. 


Address 


, the soil fertile, 
etailed information of 
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The main poultry house 


House and yard for special matings 


How Culling Proved Its Value to Dirks 


He Backs It With Good Care and Feed 


By C. A. 
A“ AN by the name of A. D. Dirks, who now owns one 


of the fertile farms of Reno county, Kansas, came to 

An ‘rica from Russia in 1884. At the time of the arrival 
of the Di °s family in this country, their capital was nothing. 
Dirks, seni. began first as a laborer; later getting onto a farm 
and amassing ‘ru the years a competence that today is repre- 
sented by something like 960 acres of land, plus considerable 
other property. One by one, as the seven sons and three 
daughters grew to maturity, they, too, embarked upon ven- 
tures that have already led to individual contentment and 
prosperity. 

It is logical to suppose that the family brought with it a vast 

amount of old-world conservatism and resistance to change and 
innovation, and those who know “A. D.” recognize that much 
of this has remained wth him even yet, albeit he is as progressive 
a naturalized American citizen as one could wish to meet up 
with. 
A. D. began farming almost as a matter of course, and he 
kept chickens for pretty much the same reason. For years 
however, they were merely chickens and nothing else, until 
finally he began upon a program of adopting purebreds that 
eventually brought him m contact with the idea of poultry 
culling. 

I wil have to surmise just a little, but I think it is entirely 
correct to say that talk about poultry culling originally came 
into direct contrast with some of Dirks’ ancestral traits. Certain 
it is, anyway, that when he had his flock culled the first time 
he showed by his very actions that he was an unconvinced 
convert, if such a thing exists. 

His faith in culling was displayed when he employed a man 
to work his flock; but at the same time he exhibited lack of 
faith by taking some of the hens rejected by the culler and 
putting them in a pen by themselves where he could observe 
their work. A sort of attempt to check up on the new-fangled 
idea, as it were. 

That initial culling was done in November, 1922, at which 
time Dirks had a flock made up of three lots of purebred birds— 
white wyandottes, light brahmas and Rhode Island reds. Why 
he had these different breeds I do not know. He had got into the 
game some way, however; and after the culling was done, Dirks 
took sixteen of the rejects and put them aside for an even four 
weeks. During the four weeks’ period, those sixteen hens laid 
just 150 eggs, or an average of 
slightly more than nine eggs 


LOVELL 


very economical and productive of good results. He has it made 
up by a feed dealer in town, using the following formula: 100 
pounds bran, 100 pounds shorts, 100 pounds cornmeal, 100 
pounds finely ground oats, 100 pounds good meatscraps, 65 
pounds alfalfa meal, 35 pounds charcoal, and 5 pounds salt. 

The mash costs from $2.25 to $2.30 per hundred pounds and 
he uses it in self-feeders, giving the birds access to it at all times. 
Generally, he has found out that alfalfa meal furnishes sufficient 

feed when other forms of this essential are not to be had. 
Each year he plants small fields of wheat, rye or similar crops 
in yards where the hens run. The different breeds are always 
kept separated and the males are segregated except in the 
breeding seasons. 

Dirks’ main chicken house is divided into two compartments, 
each having separate yards. There is another small house, 
where at the time of my visit he had a special pen of light 
brahmas, one cockerel and ten hens, mated for the production 
of the higher priced hatching eggs. A third house, with 
divided yards, is used for the young chicks. 

It must not be supposed, of course, that Dirks’ efforts are all 
directed towards chicken raising. If they were, he would need 
more than three hundred dollars a year net profit. He owns 
80 acres of land and rents 80 more. The rented land is all in 
wheat, as is 10 acres of the homestead. The latter place also 
has 12 acres of pasture, 4 of alfalfa and 4 more were being made 
ready for sudan. The remainder is used annually for feed crops 
like oats and kafir. 


"THERE is one peculiarity about the Dirks method of chicken 
raising. He starts each January first with an even 150 hens, 
plus enough cockerels to mate with them. One would think 
that the temptation to increase the flock would be irresistible 
but it seems not to be so with Dirks. Apparently he has found 
that 150 layers is the right number for a farm flock and so far 
has kept its size at that point. I suspect from something he 
said about building new houses and improving the old ones with 
profits from the chickens, that he anticipates launching out 
to a larger extent later on. 
The Dirks’ experience probably contains very little that is 
exceptional, measured by the standards of ultra-successful 
ultry specialists; but from the standpoint of a farm flock 
it is exceptional in more ways than one. It is a purebred flock 
of two breeds, for one thing, 
and this entails some inter- 





per hen. They had received 
good feed and the best of care, 
and their production being far 
under what Dirks desired that 
his hens should do, he at last 
became convinced of the merits 
of the culler’s art, threw all his 
resistance to the new idea to 
the winds, and accepted culling 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm. 

At the same time, Dirks cut 
his flock to two breeds, retain- 
ing the wyandottes and brah- 
mas. He still has the two, al- 
tho of necessity it requires 
careful separation of the birds during breeding seasons and I do 
not think I should care to follow his example. He thinks, how- 
ever, that they balance well, saying the wyandottes have so 
far oat him the best egg production and the brahmas make 
the best mothers. 

The chicken houses on the farm are &s neat as the proverbial 
pin. The yards are spacious and well ordered; the feeding 
devices home-made but thoroly efficient. 

Either by his own processes of reasoning, or from some other 
source, Dirks has worked out a mash which he believes to be 





A few of Dirk’s brahmas 


esting problems. Dirks keeps 
records for another thing, and 
most farmers do not do this. 
Poultry, like everything else, 
is a matter in which figures 
speak louder than words. So 
here is the result of Dirks’ 
chicken enterprise during the 
year 1923: 
Hens on hand Jan 
Eggs gathered during the year, 12,191 
Eggs sold in stores, 8,424. . .$177.51 
Eggs sold for hatching, 2,186 61.51 


1, 1923, 150 
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It will be noted that the eggs used for hatching and in the 
household, as well as meat used at (Continued on page 66 
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Hidden treasures on your farm 
Some guiding facts to help you find them 


' ] ‘HE great treasure everyone seeks 
is happiness. Is there anything 
that counts more towards finding it 
than the surroundings in which we 
live, our homes, our grounds, our build- 
ings? 
_ Everyfarmerwantseconomical build- 
ings. He wants conveniences to lessen 
the work of his wife and daughters. 
He wants his farm to be the kind of 


place to keep the children interested. 

There is nothing more helpful in 
realizing these ambitions than perma- 
nent, repair-free, concrete buildings of 
Lehigh Cement. They are storm-proof, 
rat-proof and expense-proof, pe they 
certainly give a farm a prosperous look. 

See how many building suggestions 
in the list at the right appeal to your 
good business judgment. 


How to get Permanent Satisfaction—whatever you build 


(1) Get Dependable Materials 
Reputation for dependability has made Lehigh 
Cement the largest-selling cement in the world. 

The dealer who insists on carrying Lehigh 
often does so in the face of constant pressure to 
offer you the “just as good” brand. Is it not 
reasonable to expect such a dealer to protect 
your interests in every way and to handle a line 
of other thoroughly dependable materials? Let 
the Blue-and-White Lehigh Sign guide you to a 
reliable dealer. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 


ALLENTOWN, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
New York Buffalo Kansas City 
Mason City, lowa Omaha 


L 





LEHIGH ; 


pseten:| 


L 9 <3. 7 8 3a is & 


THE NATIONAL CEMENT ; 


(2) Get Competent Workmanship 
The Lehigh Portland Cement Company pub- 
lishes free illustrated bulletins and booklets 
which any farmer can confidently follow. The 
easiest, approved methods of building are de- 
scribed. Secure them from your Lehigh dealer 
or write to us. 

On work requiring a contractor, remember 
that a contractor who insists on using dependable 
materials is likely to put skill and dependability 
into all that he does. 


CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH. 
New Castle, Pa. on Philadelphia 
burgh Richmond Minneapolis 
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Make Concrete 
of Lehigh Cement 
for 
Permanent Satisfaction 


Barns 
for low upkeep 
Barnyards 
to keep live stock healthy 
Cellars 
to keep dry and clean 
Cisterns 
for clean, soft water 
Cooling tanks 
to increase milk profits 
Corn cribs 
to keep out rats 
Dairy houses 
for clean handling of milk 
Dipping vats 
for healthier stock 
Drain tiles 
to utilize more land 
Feeding floors 
to fatten live stock 
Fence posts 
to save money 
oors 
for economy 
Footings 
to save buildings 
Foundations 
for permanence 
Gate posts 
for fine appearance 
omes 
write for our special booklet 
describing convenient and 
attractive homes 
Ice houses 
wn cheap cooling 
anure pits 
to prevent loss of fertilizer 
Poultry houses 
for permanent, sanitary floor 
Septic tanks ? ; 
for sewage disposa 
Sidewalks . 
for convenience and cleanli- 
ness 
Silos 
to pabueed crops 
Smokehouses 
for safety 
Stairways and steps 
to end a 
Storage cellars 
to hold crops until prices are 
right 
Troughs 
or healthier live stock 
allows 
to raise fatter hogs 
Water tanks 
to protect water supply 
Well covers and linings 
for permanence and sanita- 
tion 


Free booklets! 


If you want information 
on any of the above, check 
the subjects in which you 
are interested, sign your 
name and address, and 
mail to us or to your 
Lehigh dealer. You will 
receive free of cost our 


bulletins and booklets. 


18 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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White Diarrhea 











Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 


Rhoades in Preventnig 


White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell it 
in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experi- 
ence. My first incubator chicks when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 222, Waterloo, Ia., for a 
$1.00 box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for 
this terrible disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a 
single chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. 
Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bacil- 
lus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two pecueaee of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only pre- 
vents White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 


White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after giv- 
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A ROUND BROODER HOUSE 


Two years ago my brother and I 
bought a used 10x26 wood stave silo for a 
very reasonable price and divided the 
staves equally and built two round brood- 
er houses. This silo made two brooders 
7% feet front, 5 feet back and 14 feet in 
diameter. 

To build them, we first described a 
-circle on the ground using a seven-foot 
radius and laid four stringers for the floor, 
then laid the first floor of rough boards and 
cut them by the circle on the ground. 
When this floor was completed, we put up 
our door frame, using a piece of the 
original silo door frame seven and one-half 
feet long and cutting out any cross 
braces in between the top and bottom 
ones. 

Then we put up two staves in the back 
five feet high and spaced spaced apart same as the 
door frame in front and put up two rafters 
on these running from front to back. Then 
we papesnaes to put up the staves, using 
a straight edge across the two rafters to 
mark the staves for cutting. We used lath 
to tack staves together as we put them up. 

After the staves were all up, we put the 
other rafters up and notched the rafters 
into the staves so that the roof boards were 
flush with the top of the staves, making it 
tight around the roof. We six 
rafters. Then we put one hoop on the 
bottom and one on top and tightened 
them up, removing the lath from the 
staves as they tightened. 

We then put the roof on, letting the 
boards project eight or ten inches beyond 
the staves and put on roofing:paper. We 
made a six-foot door of silo staves, leaving 
a space one and one-half feet over the 
door which can be partially covered with | NO 

urlap or muslin. 

We put in two windows, one on each 
side of the door and about two feet from 
door. We put down a second floor of 
matched flooring with building paper in 
between which makes a good, tight floor. 
We place the brooder stove in the center 
of the building and with no corners, every 
inch of floor space is available. This size 
brooder takes care of 500 or 600 chicks 
very well and is very easy to heat.— 
H. R. B., Mich. 


REMEDY FOR GAPES 





ing the medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have found | 
this company thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail’ 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send WALKO White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself | 
what a wonder- working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. 





So you | hens had left them 


in 


Tam ey y Ce a remedy for ga 
for 


chicks that I have used successfully 


'—Mrs. 0. M. | five years. I keep a can of london purple, 


in powdered form, and when the rst 
symptoms appear, dust two or three 
pinches on the mother hen where the 
chicks must breathe it after they have 


at our risk—postage | gone to roost. 


I have never used a brooder but have 
| used it poy em! on chicks after the 
»y dusting it over their 


can prove—as thousands have proven—| heads after they had settled for the night. 
that it will stop your losses and double, | Care must be taken not to use too much. 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send | I killed four chicks once by using it too 
50c for package of WALKO (or $1.00 for | freely. 


extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don't find it the great- 
est little chick saver you ever used. The 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., dept. 222, Waterloe, lowa 


| 





It is better to make a second application 
if the first does not effect a cure than to 
use too much at one time. I seem to have 

ot rid of the gape worms by this means. 
Fast year two of my early hatched chicks 
began to “sniffle.” Prompt application of 
london purple stopped the noise and there 
was never a sniffie from later ones, altho 
they were kept in the same houses and used | Our 
the same range.—Mrs. G. H. A. 
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CHICKio 
ROWN Bi 


Dooting should be carefully studied through every 
stage of a gh life, in ao BO prevent weak, 

sickly, <vyobbly, nooet La ickens. There is @ 

special RED FEATHER FEED for 

stages. Use PETERS’ RED FEATHER Grow 

Mash a mane your comes the biggest oes 

ont ‘arm. your er or wr 
Girect. Send for Poultry Book E. 


M. C. PETERS MILL co, 
$0. OMAHA, NEBR. 














White Diarrhea 
Remedy 


When diarrhea appears in 
your flock, stop it with Dr. Hess 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It 
works quickly. Give either in 
the feed or add to drinking 
water. Relieves diarrhea in fowls 
of all ages. Disinfect thoroughly 
with Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectant to destroy disease germs. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


QUALITY SUPREME 
Rader) BED ROCK PRICES crrtrs 


— 75: 1 
$18, ‘Mixed, 50, M70: oo 
Order right from Ref. M 
your chicks NOW. yet, 2, Hatchery, Box 31, Decatur, 1 


NostilesdWinterLayon 


Official Pedigreed 
SINGLE COMB W HITE LEGHORNS of the 
world’s famous — Barron and Tancred 
Strains —prolific wi nee Sere c ine big, lopped 
combedtype. CATA REE appes 
ing, pictures of ow CHAMP! TON LAYERS 

cial Egg Laying Contests. Pri CHICKS 
scoenee to $18 per 100 May, $12. 60 June. 
RTHLAND FARMS, Dept. 30, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RAISE YOUR GHICKS 


4 wait until rom, chicks 
yeith white diarrhoea and gaps. 
Give them WACKER'S CHICK TABLETS in the 





to 90 to 100% 
of them. $s sazene who has used WACKER’ 8 
CHICK TAB RESULTS or your MONEY BACK. 


1 on 600 tablets $1.00, 3 boxes $2.25 
Sold nowhere else. 


WACKER REMEDY CO., Box 157-6, CAMDEN, N. J. 


LICE AND MITES 








CHICKS WITH PEP 


Ohio Accredited. Inspectors authorized and 
trained by Poul. Dept. Ohio State Univ. 
Ly winner. National and other shows. 

¢ Deliver = Free range flocks. 100% 
Live Be ivery Guaranteed. breeds. 


Helete Chick Hatchery, Box W, Holgate. Ohie 


BABY CHICKS 225%" 





realwinter 
layers bred re 
experts. 





vanes an mor f 200,000 penoneaiy Live an Coat pert, ed 
anteed. Post = Illustrated catalog 

Standard Ege staid Low 18, ES Cl Girardeau, Mo. 

CUT 5. hite or 

ree m_ Leg- 

Bats “Buff Or- 

My S13, ete. 

soorn ieisinor breeds: tr Cltaton, Mo. 





HAMPTONS BLACK L LEGHORN RN CHICKS 


pH, 3, —% Se ae 





Catalog free. Wrietoday. 4.B. Hampton, Box B, Pittstown.5 -é 
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RODUCING QUALITY EGGS 


Sixty-five degrees is warm enough for 
eggs to incubate if they are fertile, and it 
is usually well over that during the sum- 
mer months. By the time eggs are held 
on the farm for a week, kept by the dealer 
for a week, and perhaps kept on hand for 
a few days before they are finally used by 
the consumer, is it any wonder they 
become unfit for human food? 

A cave or cellar is an ideal place to 
keep the eggs until they are marketed. 





But you should be sure the air is not 
musty, but is sweet and clean, as eggs will 
take up bad odors quite as readily as 
will milk. 

Dispose of all roosters as soon as the 
hatching season is over. Or, if you desire to 
keep them for the next breeding season, 
be sure they are penned. But if you are 
not going to use them another season for 
breeding purposes, they will eat more than 








they are worth during the warm months, 
besides making the eggs unfit for a quality 
product. 

Gather the eggs twice daily—once in 
the morning after most of the birds have 
laid, and once in the late afternoon. It is 
unwise to leave the eggs in the nest all 
day, to give broody hens a chance to set 
on them and start the embryo chicks to 
developing. 

Never wash eggs with water, as their 
pores are filled with a gelatinous sub- 
stance which the water will dissolve, 
allowing the air to get inside of the shell 
and spoil the egg. But, on the other hand, 
never cfate a dirty egg. If they must be 
cleaned, do the cleaning with a soft cloth 
moistened with cider vinegar. This will 
take off any obstinate stains.—N. P., Neb. 


CARE OF BROODY HENS 


From very reliable records it has been 
shown that if a-hen is put in the broody 
coop and given plenty of good feed and 
water the first day she stays on the nest, it 
is possible for her to get over her broodi- 
ness and get back on the job of laying eggs 
in about ten days. 

If she is allowed to stay on the nest for 
a week before she is placed in the broody 
coop, it will be about twenty days before 
she is laying again. If the hen is allowed 
to remain on the nest for two or three 
weeks, it will be thirty days before she will 
get back to laying once more. And she 
may take a vacation for the summer after 
this long broody period. 

The best broody coop I have used is a 
slat crate about three or four feet square 
and about two feet deep. This coop can 
be made of most any old lumber or laths 
and the bottom is best made of fine poultry 
netting. This makes a clean coop and 
there is no place for the hens to set. 

Give them plenty of water and feed. 
The drinking cup and a trough for the 
feed may be placed on the outside of the 
coop. This keeps the feed and water in a 
sanitary condition. Place the coop in a 
shady place where the broody hens can 
see the other birds in the flock. It should 
be up off the ground about two feet either 
on legs or suspended from each corner by 
— from a tree or under a shed.—G. R.., 

0. 


A Wisconsin farmer has a fair rule for 
success. Ten to fifteen milk cows, all 
well bred. Two acres of early garden 
stuff for market. One hundred and 
seventy-five sheep. A standing offer to 
all concerned that any of his cows are 
for sale at top current prices—come and 
take your pick. The dairy and the gar- 
den pay the running expenses. The lambs 
and the wool add fifteen hundred, and 
the sale of cows a thousand more. The 
oncoming heifers keep the herd up. The 
garden and dairy incomes keep expenses 
down. The lambs, wool, and cash from 
cattle sold keep the bank account grow- 
ing. Fifteen years, and better than 
thirty thousand to the good! 
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Handsome looking battery? Sure it is. You 
can’t beat an All-Rubber Case for looks, or for 
wear either. 

When it’s made of new rubber like this one, 
it’s leak-proof, acid-proof, age-proof. 

Willard Charged bOné Gry Battery, that’s 
what it is. Charged—ready to go to work the 
minute it is filled. Longer life in your car be- 
cause we do not fill it until it is sold. 

This battery is insulated with Willard 
Threaded Rubber, the insulation that lasts for 
the life of the plates, or is replaced by any one 
of us without charge. Saves you the usual re- 
insulation bill. 

We'd like to show you a close-up of the orig- 
inal the next time you are passing one of our 
Service Stations. One of us right in your neigh- 
borhood. \ 

Willard Farm Lighting and Willard Radio 
Batteries, too. 


We service all makes and sell Willards 
For better radio reception, use storage batteries 


The Willard 
Battery men 
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‘and the best battery 
when you need one” 
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The Soles that Wear 
and Wear and Wear 


Goodyear Wingfoot Half 
Soles! Tough, long-wear- 
ing, water-proof soles! 
Flexible, yet firm. Made 
by the makers of Good- 
year Wingfoot Heels and 
Goodyear Tires. Your 
shoe repairman has them 
or can get them for you 
promptly. Insist on them! 


For Men, Women and Children 


GOOoDSYEAR 


WINGFOOT 
HALF SOLES 











White Diarrhea 
in Baby Chicks 
How to stop it in 48 hours 


A letter from Ella Orr, of Van Al- 
styne, Texas, contains good news for 
poultry raisers who are losing baby 
chicks. She says: 

**I think Avicol is the finest think for baby 
chicks I have ever tried. I don't think I can 
raise chickens without it, I used it last year 
and never lost a chick. Every year, except 
last year, all my chicks would die when 
about two weeks old. I highly recommend 
Avicol for White Diarrhea.’’ 

There's no doubt that Avicol is wonderful 
both for preventing and stopping disease in 
baby chicks. It has a specific action as a 
bowel antiseptic and regulator. Usually 
within 48 hours, the sick, droopy chicks are 
lively as cricketa. A liberal supply of these 
tablets can be obtained by sending fifty 
cents to The Burrell-Dugger Co., 509 Allen 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. As Avicol is positively 
guaranteed to do the work or money re- 
funded, it costs nothing to try. Readers will 
be surprised at the way chicks grow and 
develop, in vigorous health, when these tab- 
lets are used in the drinking water. 





Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Profit each in 1 year made by W.L. 
Mowen. World Famous White Leghorn (~ 
265-331 egg record stock, Greatest wintes ©; 
Ryest known. Highest quality BABY 


ICKS, stock, supplies, shipped safely. 
FREE Feed with chick order. Big Die PAY 
count if ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST 
free. Member Internat’] Baby Chick Assn. PROFITS 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa 





A 
100-814. Leftovers, 1 


Bush's Poultry Farms, Clinton, mo. 


Dept, K12, 


I HAVE found in feeding young poult- 

try a dry mash, it is better to have the 
hoppers out in the open as it keeps the 
birds outside more. ith mash hoppers 
in the houses, many of the birds will 
hardly go out at all during the day un- 
less called for feed and then they will 
immediately go back to the houses. 
also noticed that with a mash hopper 
out in the open or even under trees, the 
young chickens would be scared away by 
hawks and even other birds flying over, 
and the hopper was not a very popular 
place, even with good feed in it. 

A hopper provided with a shade has 
proved very .satisfactory and the birds 
will soon learn that they have protec- 
tion close by and will eat about one- 
fourth more mash than from the other 
hoppers without the shade. 

This hopper can be made any length 
desired. o feet long for the small 
flock and four or six feet long for the 
larger flocks are good sizes. In building 
this hopper, the material required is as 
follows: 1x4 boards, 18 linear feet; 1x12, 
24 linear feet; two pair four-inch strap 


Pte reere 


























hinges with screws; enough tin or gal- 
vanized iron to cover the top and about 
one-half pound of eight penny box nails. 
This is for the hopper two feet 
long. The hopper built on legs has other 
advantages. ith a hopper built twelve 
inches off the ground the chicks will 
crowd one another off but will not cripple 
each other. This hopper properly built 
and taken care of will last many years 
and is very easily made—G. R., Mo. 


SOME POULTRY POINTERS 


Mrs. W. P. Garberick of Neosha coun- 
ty, Kansas, has decided after twenty-six 
years experience that there is no best incu- 
bator. She continues, “I have tried sever- 
al different makes of incubators, includin 
hot air and hot water, and I have had 
good success with all with proper manage- 
ment. Some require a little more watch- 
ing and attention than others, but all are 
far better than hatching with hens.”’ 

At present Mrs. Garberick uses two in- 
cubators, one 120-egg size and one 240- 
egg size, and hatches for neighbors as well 
as for herself. She uses hard coal brooders 
and says she finds that the most important 
thing to observe in caring for baby chicks 
is to keep them warm and dry and not to 
overfeed. She puts out only a small 
amount of feed at a time for her baby 
chicks, but they are fed often. During 
the first week, she feeds every three hours 
and she never allows her chicks to have 
sloppy feed. All grain and mash is given 
dry, but she keeps sour milk before them 


at all times. 

Mrs. Garberick’s culling is an all = 
performance. Whenever she sees a fowl 
that is wearing a glossy, unruffied coat of 
feathers and sporting yellow shanks and 
beak when she should producing heav- 
ily, that fowl is immediately marked for 





market or the soup pot. Of course, there is 
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& punetel sad thoro culling in the fall, but 
en she finds a fowl that is not payin 


for her keep, she does not wait until f 
but puts her in the fattening pen at once. 

ere is always a small piece of ground 
sowed to fall wheat for the poultry on the 
Garberick farm. And during the winter, 
oats are sprouted to provide green feed for 
the birds. Poultry enthusiasts find that 
an abundance of green feed kept before 
the hens during the winter is a great help 
in the breeding season, as the birds are 
then in better condition and have more 
energy and vitality. —N. P., Neb. 


OUR WAY OF KILLING MITES 


In the September number of Success- 
ful Farming L. R. Y., Oklahoma, gives a 
plan for getting rid of mites. Having read 
many articles in various papers and maga- 
zines, I have never yet found one so effec- 
tive, simple in its application and as inex- 
pensive as the one we've used for nine 
years. It ig i gates to us by our country 
agent who used the same for many 
years himself. We have never yet had 
a failure reported, when the remedy was 
applied accordi to our instructions. 
Here is the emia: 

_ Commercial lime-sulphur solution in 
liquid form one on to six gallons of 
water, put on with a good spray, either a 
comp: air, bucket or barrel spray 
pump. This forces the solution into every 
crack and crevice. 

Apply in early spring and in the fall. If 
the mites are very bad, we use one gallon 
of the solution to four ons of water. 
Soak the building with it and rest easy. 
Let the houses air and dry out before 
allowing poultry to roost or stay in them 
continuously.—W. H. 8., Ky. 


HOW CULLING PROVED ITS VALUE 
TO DIRKS 
Continued from pago 62 
home, was not valued. If its worth were 
ave at the same rate as the products 
sold for cash, the net return would be 
more than $300. 

The feed cost as deducted includes the 
value of hom wn products. 

At the end of the year, there were still 
150 hens on hand, or rather 130 pullets and 
20 hens, also 12 cockerels, so the flock 
maintained itself in numbers while re- 
turning a net profit of approximately $2 
per head. 

Coming down to the first three months 
of 1924, it is found that Dirks gathered 
5,195 eggs from his 150 hens. t is an 
og of nearly 35 eggs per hen for the 
peri (January, February, March) or 
slightly less than 12 per hen per month. 
He sold 1,995 hatching eggs for $73.40; 
sold 2,640 in stores for $54.82;used 407 
—— own hatching and 153 in the house- 

old. 

Much more important, however, than 
breeds and records, is the fact that Dirks, 
a farmer who lives among neighbors that 
do not believe in culling—at least many 
of them don’t—is himself following culling 

ractices implicitly. He is holding his 
eet upon the ground in the way of the 
size of his flock, weeding out the boarder 
hens, feeding scientifically and housing 
in the same way, convinced of the fact 
that these better methods pay. 

His records prove the correction of his 
conviction, and one by one, even in recent 
months, some of his former unbelieving 
companions are admitting that maybe, 
-_ all, Dirks’ new-fangled ideas are 
right. 

n short, he is sowing the seed of better 
poultry husbandry in fertile and fallow 
soil. e is an immigrant in more ways 
than one. 


Limberneck in mature fowls has been 
successfully treated by Mrs. C. G. Ander- 
son. She uses as a dose a tablespoonful of 
hog lard to which has been added two 
drops of turpentine. Repeat in two hours 
if necessary, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Is The Corn Plow 


Being Overworked? 
Used Too Often Boosts Costs 


In an article which will appear in the June number of 
Successful Farming, Kirk Fox tells the resiilts of experi- 
ments in corn cultivation. These experiments have been 
carried on by different agricultural stations for a number 
of years. The results of these experiments point out many 
important facts with reference to depth and frequency of 
cultivation. 
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The Fight to Eradicate 
Tuberculosis 


The complete eradication of tuberculosis in all live- 
stock is absolutely essential to human health. Of 
course, all farmers are interested in this from a health 
standpoint, but they are also becoming interested from 
a purely financial return standpoint. 

When tuberculosis has been entirely done away 
with, the consumption. of milk and meat products will 
increase accordingly. The June number of Successful 
Farming will contain an article by A. A. Burger, 
which tells in detail of many steps which are being 
taken to get rid of this disease. Of course, it requires 
100 percent cooperation on the part of those who are 
raising livestock and milking cows. You'll be vitally 
interested in reading this important article and in 
learning just what steps are being taken in your own 
and other states. 


Control of the Apiary 


An article which will appear in the June number of 
Successful Farming will tell how to keep bees from 
swarming or make them swarm, whichever you want 
them to do. It also gives considerable detail about 
the care of bees. 

This article should be of interest to every farm 
owner, because if every farm does not have bees they 
should keep a hive or two at least. 

The horticultural department will also contain an 
interesting article on, “Cover Crops for the Orchard.” 


There’s no longer any need to guess about the number 
of times corn should be cultivated. 
nitely what practices are best and thereby reduce the cost 
of caring for the corn. 
just that much to the cost of production without increas- 
ing the yield. Be sure that you get your June number 
and that you read this article carefully, 


We can know defi- 


One unnecessary cultivation adds 


A Trip to the Ohio River 


This number of Successful Farming contains the 
article which won the first prize in our Vacation Trip 
Contest for last year, The June number will contain 
the article which won the second prize. 

These articles prove conclusively that a vacation 
trip need not be expensive and that the small amount 
spent comes back manyfold in anticipation, realization 
and in increased energy for your daily work after you 
get home. 


My, what a lot of wonderful things there are to see, 
many of them right close home! And what better 
way can we spend a few days, or even weeks if we 
have time. You will vote these articles as being among 
the most interesting you have ever read in ours or any 


other paper, 


The Summer Wardrobe 


In the June number of Successful Farming will be 
another one of Willa Wilcox Krum’s splendid articles 
on women’s clothing. This article will make you want 
to start planning your summer clothes at the Very 
first opportunity. 


Everyone can take a real pleasure in planning a 
summer wardrobe because it is possible to make so 
many very pretty things and at so much less cost 
than is required for winter wear. Mrs. Krum’s arti- 
cle goes into detail in suggestions for providing the 
complete summer outfit at minimum cost. 


June Successful Farming Unusually Good 


Of course, there isn’t so much time for reading during the summer months, but we shouldn’t neglect our 
reading. Perhaps you will only have time to pick out the things which are of most importance to you, but in 
Successful Farming you can easily do this decause the index gives the titles of the important articles and tells 


on which pages they can be found, 


Our summer issues will be interesting and helpful and it will pay you to read each of them carefully. Each 
of the regular departments in the June number will be filled with many helpful suggestions, Here’s a list of 


our regular departments : 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 
GENERAL AGRICULTURE 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


LIVESTOCK 
DAIRYING 
POULTRY RAISING 


HOME DEPARTMENT 
JUNIOR FARMERS 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


It is our goal to make every copy of Successful Farming worth the price of a whole year’s subscription to 
every reader. We believe the June number will more than reach this goal, 

If your subscription is expiring soon, may we suggest that you send your renewal promptly? And may 
we make another suggestion—have you ever asked your next door neighbor whether or not he takes Successful 
Farming? I am sure if he isn’t getting it he will be glad to subscribe on your recommendation and he and his 
family can then enjoy it as much as you do. Your kindness in speaking to your neighbors about Successful 


Farming will be very much appreciated. 
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“The Farmers’ Service Station” 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
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Walking, Talking, Sleeping Doll 
ers Baby Alice 


Every little girl should have one of 
these beautiful dolls. We have pro- 
vided a way so they can have one, too, 
because our offer given below is liberal. 


This yA is almost 14 inches high. 
It says ‘“‘Mam-ma” plainly. A child 
ce take it by the hand and the feet 
Wii move as in a regular and the 
eyes close when the dolly is lying on 
its back. The eyes are fastened in its 
head so they will not come loose, as 
often happens with s0-called sleeping 
dolls. 

This doll is beautiful in appearance, 
and is very daintily dressed. Any 
little girl who gets one of these wonder- 
ful walking, i sleeping dolls will 
be more than pleased. She'll just think 
she’s the luckiest girl on earth. The 
doll is un , too. It can be 
dropped time after time without break- 
ing. Thru a fortunate arrangement 
with manufacturer we are able to sup- 
ply this doll for very few subscriptions. 

ease read our offer below carefully. 

Girls, big and little, wouldn’t you 
like to have this beautiful life-size 
doll to we ae the house and 
yard with you? Imagine t- 

ting one of your own nightgowns on Baby Alice and taking her to bed with 

you. And more than likely she will go to sleep before you do. Then in the 
morning as you pick her up and awaken her she call you “Mam-ma” 
just like a sure enough baby. 

You can earn your dolly in one afternoon and you'll enfoy calling on your 
friends to get their subscriptions. 

OUR OFFER: Walking, Talking, Sleeping Doll given, postpaid, 
scriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $3. Subscriptions must be 
taken at our regular rates: 5 years for $1; 2 years for 50c; 1 
This reward cannot be given for your own subscription alone. 
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Save Your Baby Chicks From 


Chicks’ Bowel Trouble 


(White Diarrhea) 


Science has now solved this great bowel right to destroy these germs and re- 
trouble mystery. White Diarrhea need _ store healthy bowel action. Contains 
never visit your brood again. Readhow __no acid or poison, It’s clear as water 
easy it is to prevent. and leaves no odor. Chicks drink freely. 


White Diarrhea is caused by germs. Your dealer has B-K in 10 oz. and 
They get into the incubator. Drop- quart bottle, and gallon jugs. Try it 
ings spread them around. They get at our risk, Money back guarantee on 


- the drinking water. They spread every package. Get some today. Every 
like lightning. day you wait may cost you the loss of 


But a few cent’s worth of B-K ends all Yur whole hatch. « : 

that. Disinfect your incubator. Put “After losing 150 chicks from White 
B-K in the chick's drinking water from Diarrhea writes Bloomingdale Farms, 
the very first day, Spray the pens “Wwe got some B-K and haven’t lost a 
with B-K. chick since. A few cents worth did the 


® ” 

That’s all there is to it, It’s the way _ ‘Tick. 
the big successful breeders have done | General Laboratories, 
it for 11 years. They seldom ever lose | Dept. 41 N 
a chick. That’s why they make money. | Medison, Wisconsin 

. : » Please send FREE and POST- 
Nothing like B-K has ever been found uable Bulleti 
for White Diarrhea. It acts exactly 














May, 1925 


FEED COST PER DOZEN EGGS 

The cost of feeding for the amount of 
production obtained is a factor of special 
importance at this time when feed prices 
are above the level which has been preva- 
lent in the past few years. There are 
times when the reduction of the animal 
protein content of the ration reduces the 
cost of feeding the flock, but also reduces 
the production to such an extent that lower 
prices are obtained. This is what happens 
in many flocks when there is a tendency 
for feed prices to rise. 

One of the best rations that has been 
worked out at the University of Idaho 
coed e iment station is what is 

wn as the sour, skimmilk ration. The 

mash contains equal of bran, shorts, 

—— and oo _ The — 

depends upon grains available, 

but is built around wheat. The birds re- 

ceive all the sour skimmilk they will con- 
epee ais aan 

Eggs were produced in jurin 
the year 1923-24 at an average feed costo 
11 cents per dozen and sold for an average 
of 33 cents per dozen. During the month 
of pe leghorn pullets produced eggs 
at i 


; feed cost per 
eggs in this pen was 21 cents, about 
ice as much. During October the ration 
in animal protein produced a very few 
and it cost $6.18, or seventeen times 
much to produce a dozen 

The amount of feed i 

a dozen eggs i 


si 


4 


eggs. 
show that the productioa, due to proper 
feeding of the animal protein feeds, is a 
rofitable one. : E 
When feeds are rising in price, cull out 
poor producers and give more attention 
to the flock to raise the ener ee 
will 


and the higher feed cost eliminated 
by the increased profits. Mrs. E. D. Ford 

this state said recently, “When feed 

ices begin to rise, I watch my flock a 
Fittle closer for low producers and send 
them to market. By giving the birds a little 
better care, at the end of each month I 
have obtained a few more eggs per pullet 
and the profits have more than paid for 
the increased feed cost.” —R. T. P. 


TO PREVENT COCCIDIOSIS 

Bloody diarrhea or coccidiosis is a 
fatal, parasitic disease of poultry. Its 
effects become —- uri warm, 
rainy spring weather which is favorable 
for the development of the parasite egg in 
the soil. 

The ptoms are unthriftiness, diar- 
rhea aad te weakness. Chicks from four 
to six weeks old are most susceptible. 
Losses vary from 25 to 100 percent. A 
chronic type of the disease may appear 
in the late summer and fall. 

An ounce of prevention at this time of 

is worth many — of cure, says 
br. I. B. Boughton, chief of animal health 
at the University of Illinois. He has had 
opportunity to investigate hundreds of 
outbreaks of this disease. His recommen- 
dations call for new, clean lots each spring 
with the old ones plowed and planted to a 
crop. Thoro disinfection of houses and 
brooders at regular intervals is also neces- 
sary, 
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PAY ATTENTION TO FEEDING 

I am feeding my flock a commercial 
scratch grain, giving them enough every 
afternoon so that there is grain left on the 
ground, and feeding them again an equal 
amount in the morning. Still hens do not 
seem to lay. They simply sit around and 
we get less than a ten percent production. 
I keep fresH water before them all the 
time, and they have free range. What is 
wrong with them?—Mrs. D. G. R., Ind. 

In spite of the fact that you are feeding 
a prepared scratch grain, we fear that your 
results will continue to be poor unless 
you make a radical change in the methods 
you employ in handling your flock. 
Experience has proved that in order to get 
the maximum results it is necessary to feed 
both mash and scratch grain in equal 
quantities. The proper use of these feeds, 
and the proper management of the flock, 
are additional things which must be con- 
sidered as important as the rations them- 
selves. The amount of feed you give will 
depend upon the appetities of the birds, 
and there is no definite rule which can be 
applied to all conditions. Generally speak- 
ing, it is found that scant feeding in the 
morning and at noon to induce plenty of 
exercise, followed by a heavy feeding of 
scratch grain in the litter early in the 
afternoon, at least early enough so that 
the birds will find it before dark and go to 
roost with full crops, will give best results. 
In addition, green feed, oystershell, and 
clean, fresh, pure water are necessary. As 
suggested above, equal parts by weight of 
mash and grain are to be fed. A ration 
which will prove very much superior to the 
one you are using may be made up of 
equal parts cornmeal, bran, middlings, 
ground oats, and meatscraps. This may 
be kept before the fowls at all times. Or 
in case the fowls get rather lazy and fail 
to go after the grain in the morning, the 
self-feeder may be kept closed for a time. 
To go with this a scratch grain suggested 
‘. ewo parts cracked corn, one part wheat, 
and one part oats. Have enough self- 
feeding hoppers to prevent ipesay eae 
and to insure that all the hens can have j 
the feed they desire. Finally keep your 
hens shut up. Do not allow them to get 
out in the snow and the wet and cold. Free 
range is not at all desirable for the laying 
flock, in the dead of winter, and it is 
better not to give free range thru most of 
the fall and spring, and some of the most 
successful poultrymen keep their laying 
fowls off of free range the year around, 
where they are forcing them to the maxi- 
mum of their capacity. 


WATER FOR EGGS 
Most efforts at mcreasing the egg pro- 
duction of hens deal with the problem 
rimarily from the standpoint of feeding. 
f water is mentioned, it usually takes a 
rather insignificant place. The fact is, 
however, water is quite as important as 
feed in the manufacture of an eee. 

About 65 percent of the whole egg is 
water; 73.7 percent of the edible portion, 
86.2 percent of the white, and 49.5 percent 
of the yolk is com of this element. 
These are averages of a large number of 
eggs analyzed. 

Hens may be given ever so much feed. 
The rations may be perfectly balanced and 
may contain just the right proportion of 
fat, protein, lime and everything else 
required. But without sufficient water, 
the hens will be handicapped. 

Taking the percentage figures given 
above, and assuming that a case of 
weighs 42 pounds (net), then 26 mon. 
of this weight is water. The hens used 
that much water in producing the eggs, so 
it is not difficult to see why they must 
have plenty of this kind of “feed.”— 
C. A. L., Kans. 


A temperature of 101 degrees Fahren- 
heit thruout the period of incubation, 
with a standing thermometer, gave the 
best hatching results at Purdue station. 
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by Chamberlain’s 
Perfect Chick 
Feed reaches into 
. future years. The 
vigor and fertility 
of your growing 
breedersand high 
production of 
your layers will 
reflect the sound THE ORIGINAL 


constitutions 
built by thiscom- 


lete food NEVER 
SUCCESSFULLY 
IMITATED 


bs a Wheat Ost Meal IN 40 YEARS 
ors Zgungment Boney 






























DO 

Everywhere po raisers are 2 

demanding Chamberlain's Perfect AS 
Chick Feed. Thousands have learned THOUSANDS 

it brings the greatest economy in DO 


chick a 4 known. It’s the 
one and only , granular starti 
food with Animal Proteins, Bute 
COMPLETE IN ONE SACK. Pow 

CK. Free- v con’ q 
dom from disease and freedom from ar 5m on ben fy gop 
death losses in higher degree than sacks of Chamberiain’s Perfect Chick 
ever before is following its use all *°$*.,j's%< sen your dealer's name 
around you. It brings amazing re- ~" pre ot 
sults even when used to rear chicks 
from the shell to maturity entirely 
indoors without sunshine and with- 
out green feed. Learn what this 
food means to you. 


Pian For Success Now 

After forty years of constant experl. 
ment and observation, Chamberiain’s 
Perfect Chick Feed was developed and 
perfected in dry, granular form; the 
form most widely endorsed by Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experimental Sta- 
tions everywhere. Contains in the right 
Proportion the finest known sources of 
all the vitamines, proteins and other 
elements needed to build flesh, bone and 
feathers. Not one ounce of waste. it’s 
appetizing and palatable. Keeps chicks 
tustiing. Brings splendid circulation, 
qe breathing and finest functioning of 

@ nervous system and the digestive 
and eliminative organs. Plan now to 
avoid weakness, bowel troubles and 
all the d ses common where ordinary 

and corn are used. Get amazin 

results with this scientifically co 


STARTING FOOD 
DEVELOPING FOO? 


NO CORN—MADE RIGHT—NO BOWEL TROUBLE 


LOUp BABY CHICKS 


VIGOROUS -HEALTHY 
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INSPECTED “GOOD LUCK" 
QUALITY CHICKS. All best, 
most beautiful breeds. 10c & up. 

BIG BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK 
Showing them in their natural colors, 
Chock full of valuable information on 
ry '~ 8. how 














Kansas Accredited 


© FARROW CHIX > aera 
— bons areas ety tons 


Crowtord Hatchery, Dept. 151, Horton, Kan. 


REDUCED PRICES—BUY NOW 


ILLINOIS “SUPERIOR QUALITY” CHICKS 

now to summer prices. Chicks live and 

w best during May and June. Buy now. 8. C. 

h., Br. & Buff Leghorns, 100, $°.50; $40. 
Wh. Rocks, R. I. Reds 


jes. G \ dot, Bufl & Wh. Orpingtons, 11, $12; $00. $58 Mixed. 100, 
















4 $8. one, $96 Postpaid, 100% live delivery G 
J Order rom ree catalogue. 
Hatcheries Lancaster WLLINOIS-HATCHERY, DEPT. 7, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 


var: 
729 ’ 
A STEINNOFF CHICKS f2r8=' lal Money Maker Chicks 


Flocks. Live Delivery guaranteed. 10c up. 
. qq 2 City, Middlepoint Hatehery, Dept. 8, Middigpoiat, Obie 


















et de th tenant ne nn 
Postpaid. and eggs; 16 varieties; prices 
Xsx2" arrival. a 3 CHICKS low, quality high; Postpaid. 
varieties. Bank ref. bree, | 200% live arrival guaranteed. Request free circular. 
wis 1 CHICKERIES, Box674, CLINTON. mo, | Nui Sod. PEASTER'S HATCHERY, Bex 271, COLUMBIA, MO 
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Please send me two 
more Riverside 
Cords. I have two 
that have gone 6,000 
miles and they look 
like they had been 
run only 1,000 miles. 
Hereafter nothing 
but Riversides for me. 
William Salo 
Cloquet, Mina. 


I have a Riverside 
Tire that has been 
on my car three 
years and seven 
months. Two of my 
meighbors are now 
using Riversides 
after seeing the 
splendid service they 
gave me. 
J. R. Johneon, 
Pingree, N. D. 


Montg 
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‘Riverside 
rd LAXYE Stu 


You Can't Buy Better Quality 
So Why Pay More? 


We want to sell you a Riverside Tire on the basis 
of high quality. We say to you that a Riverside 
Tire will do all any other tire can do. 

They are guaranteed to run 10,000 miles on 
your ear. They often go 18,000 miles. What 
more can any other tire do? So why pay more? 


Built to Our Order to Equal the Best — 
Satisfactory service and long mileage are built 
into Riverside Tires at the factory under our 
supervision. They cost as much to make, con- 
tain as much or more good live rubber, just as 
strong fabric, and are as carefully made and in- 
spected as any tire regardless of price. 

Compare Riverside Tires Only 

with the Best Standard Tires 
Riverside Tires are not to be compared for a moment with 
tires made li smaller on to sell for a little 
less or a li are to be com- 
<Rivercides ate the cafe tisen fer you to un. Big heavy 
blocks of live rubber and extra thick side studs and 
husky ribs grab the slippery roads and are your greatest 
protection against skidding. 

Order at Our Risk 

Our 53-year old guarantee protects you. Your money 
back if you are not satisfied. 

If you have not received your copy of our Auto Supply 
Catalogue, just drop us a postcard requesting one. 








ESTABLISHED 


ome 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








ii Riverside Corde for a 


year,over 10,000 miles 
—and they are still 
good. Other cords 
put on at the same 
time are gone. 
Mr. M. A. Smith 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 





iy Ward &Co 











Guaranteed. uve wand HATCH , Box 





Tiffany’s Superior Chicks That Live 


W yandottes, Reds, Rocks and Leghorns. 


Mammoth Pekin 
Indian Runner D U K 
Giant Roven 

Box * 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, ’ 


LING 


Phoenixville, Penna. 








CHICKS ON LOW TERMS 


from. Grier early and ‘get special 


. Big illustrated catalog and 
jal Peultry 


Farms. Gox 657, Pleasant Hill, Me. 








QUALITY Chicks « 


14 varieties. Best 
taying strains. incubate ,v0v eggs daily. Catalog Free. 


Columbia, Mo. 


62,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 


Pr price live deli 5. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, 








BABY CHICKS 


25 years we have supplied Chicks 
100% Live Arrival. Ce 


Wh_M 


Fre. 20th Coe 
New W: 


moress, 15e.Wh. Wyandote, i 3e. 


2e. h. Mi a : 
Pekin Ducklings, 20c. Light Mixed, Se. 500 Lota, 1-2e lese. 
c, lee. 5 











BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 16 

California, when the re producing 
their best, never ed the gold mines 
of the Transvaal. King Solomon’s mines 
could not com with these. Within a 
half-century these mines have produced 
more than three thousand million dollars’ 
worth of gold and are now turning out 
about half of the gold mined in the whole 

e great, rocky reef upon which 
Johannesb is located is rralled the 
Rand. This is about fifty miles long and 
twenty miles wide. While in and around 
the city the minesare exhausted, yet from 
the mines of the Rand come forth about 
four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
gold every working day of the year. They 
use a lot of American machinery in the 
Rand as it is said that fifteen million 
dollars’ worth of engines, drills and other 
machinery was purchased from America in 
@ single year. 

About forty miles from Johannesburg is 
located the city of Pretoria, the British 
capital of the South African Union. Here 
used to live President Kruger, the most 
prominent figure in the Boer war. Here 
also occu the Jameson Raid of which 
all have read. Dr. Jameson was the 
Administrator of Rhodesia at the time 
and, largely because of his impatience, his 
attempt to capture Kruger was a failure. 

The Orange Free State, the third prov- 
ince in the South Africa Union, is a little 
larger than the State of Louisiana. Stock 
farming is the chief industry. The climate 
is moderate and healthful. The popula- 
tion is about half a million. People are 
mostly ‘Dutch, as they are in the Trans- 
vaal. Religiously they belong to the 
Dutch Reformed hm 4 

Natal is the fourth province that makes 
up the South Africa Union. In area it is 
a little larger than Indiana. The soil is 
very fertile. The leading crop is sugar, 
but they raise five million bushels of corn 
annually. They have vast coal mines and 
all kinds of minerals. Perhaps the greatest 

t the farmers of the South Africa Union 

ve to fight is the locust. They come in 
such numbers that the sun is darkened at 
times. After all, however, this whole 
union is a rich and prosperous country. 


“OH, YES, tg: POLICE GOT 
Continued from page 12 

of their brother officers to help them. The 

average state trooper must think it out 

alone, or fight it out alone, as the case 


might require. 

The with which they are able to 
get on the scene of a crime is really mar- 
velous, particularly when it is considered 
that they are not always sitting about in 
the barracks waiting for such a call. Fre- 

uently they have to be picked up by 

eir comprehensive telephone signal sys- 
tem while riding along on patrol thru the 
country. The following instance will 
graphically describe the effectiveness of 
the average trooper in getting to work on 
the scene of a crime. 

Several years ago a neste bank 
robbery occurred in western Maryland, at 
a little settlement called Woodbine, up 
away from the main scheme of things, 
some distance off the main state road. The 
robbery took place between Saturday 
evening and Monday morning, and was 
not discovered until eight o’clock Monday 
morning, when the cashier came on duty. 

Now, prior to this, every small town and 
country on had been canvassed and in- 
structed by a specialized detailed trooper 


| of the Maryland state police foree in how 


to provide nst such emergencies, and 
what to do should such emergencies arise. 
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So, almost involuntarily, the bank cashier 
at Woodbine, coming on the cracked vault, 
reached for his phone and called for the 
well-known state police number. His call 
went to Braddock Heights sub-station, 
where, away up on the top of the moun- 
tain, is a trooper on duty day and night. 

We will say, for instance, that the call 
got to the trooper by 8:05 a. m. That 
trooper began immediately working his 
emergency telephone system to pick up 
some trooper on patrol nearest the scene 
of the robbery. By exactly 8:12 he had 
located Trooper Bowman at the town of 
Ridgeville, eight miles from the scene of 
the crime, and by exactly 8:25 Trooper 
Bowman who had traversed five miles of 
state road and three miles of dirt road, 
arrived at the place where the robbery 
occurred. 

Clearing the bank at once of all curious 
onlookers, and protecting all finger prints, 
he phoned for his lieutenant out of Balti- 
more headquarters, who in turn brought 
up with him a finger-print expert. Then 
the captain, who was located one hundred 
and fifty miles to the west, came tearing in 
on the scene in his big racing car. Suffice 
to say, that on a remarkably well-built-up 
case, completely fabricated by evidence of 
the most incontrovertible sort, within 
about four or five weeks, the Maryland 
state police began picking up the individ- 
ual members of the gang, one at a time. 
After the apprehensions were made, it was 
found that three other states had prior 
claims on the criminals, so the state of 
Maryland gracefully acceded to those 
claims, and hopes after the imprisonment 
terms are served in these other states, to 
have a chance at the gang, in compelling 
them thru their penal labor to help reduce 
the overhead in the Maryland peniten- 
thary. 

Now, this sort of thing, mind you, is 
policing out in the country where before 
the isolated rural residents have been 
subject to the antiquated sheriff and 
deputy-sheriff system. Can you, in these 
modern days, contemplate with equanim- 
ity. the thought that just because you 
happen to live in the country, you cannot 
have the same type of police protection 
that a city resident has? Is it necessary 
any longer to suffer the inefficiency of a 
system, wherein a sheriff is elected every 
two years in his respective county, not for 
police merit, but as a reward for political 
prowess? He may be a butcher, a baker, 
or a candlestick maker, and he takes office 
to prevent crime and to apprehend 
criminals, with no special training for the 
job. His deputies are usually his hench- 
men, with a proportionate amount of 
training. Has anyone ever heard of a 
sheriff even dreaming about going to a 
police training school? All the while, the 
state police system offers to the isolated 
rural resident a type of police service and 
protection equal, if not superior, to the 
police protection in the cities—aye, and 
im many instances state troopers have 
been secured by telephone very much more 
quickly in emergencies than it has been 
possible to get a city policeman many 
times. 

These men are so trained that they 
serve in a multitude of ways. Hundreds of 
little lost children have been located and 
returned to their parents. They are fire- 
men, and arriving on a scene of conflagra- 
tion, serve in a multitude of capacities, in 
rescuing people from burning buildings, 
saving hundreds of dollars’ worth of furni- 
ture, and the like, and rendering general 
service in connection therewith. 

Instance after instance of downright 
thrilling experience could be given regard- 
ing these state troopers in Maryland and 
in other states, but this story is written 
simply to express wonder that, with this 
magnificent service available, people all 
over this country do not rise up and de- 
mand for their rural districts efficiency 
in their policing, which can be had for the 
asking. 
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What Do Your Tires 
Cost You A Year 


You buy cheaply when you get tires that last a long 
time and during their period of use are safe as well as 
free from trouble and inconvenience. 


You know that one pair of shoes, for instance, at 
$8.00 is cheaper than two pair at $5.00 to wear the: 
same length of time and this same logic holds good 
with tires. 

We have known many cases where one Fisk Tire 
has outworn from two to three tires of another make, 
Fisk Tires are cheapest in the end and are reasonably 
priced at the beginning. 

A good product sold on the right basis and made by 
an old, reliable company is always the surest and 
wisest investment. 

The Fisk Line is complete including all types 


from a good tire at a low price to the highest 
grade tire at a reasonable price. 


FISK 


CORD TIRES 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This derartment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
eadree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





TRIES A SMILE MASK 

The magazine is always good—Home Depart- 
ment is always good—but this month (March) 
the “Try a Smile Mask” is more than good. It is 
“good for something." That something is the 
BLUES which were riding on my shoulders and 
crushing me to death. I know all about “dawdli 
over dish washing, colic, cutting up catalogs 
magazines, muddy shoes, erumbs on the front 
room couch, ete. I should like you and Elizabeth 
Mack to know that the little article has cheered 
me completely, pulled me out of the “‘stuck"’ (as my 
four-year-old cherub calls a mud hole) and not only 
laid again the key mentioned in my hands but 
rinted the mask on my face. I used it once before 
or two years when thin were bad, but just 
thought I couldn't now.—Mrs. W. N. 8., Il. 


GOOD FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS 

I have taken S. F. for a Fred many years. The 
longer I take it the better I like it. I think it is a 
great magazine to have in the home where there are 
young people to read it. It is educational and ele- 
vating and builds up their young minds so that they 
will become useful men and women. I think the 
newspapers in circulation now are not fit for most 
young people to read. 

I like the covers on 8. F. They are beautiful, but 
I am not so much interested in the outside as I am 
in the inside. I see where Mrs. M. M. framed the 
cover of the November number and hung it up in 
her kitchen but I think I have gone one better. 
I have put away several whole copies of 8. F. in my 
bookcase for future reference.—R. R. 


A PLACE FOR THE MEN 

I am interested and glad to read of better homes 
in this as well as so many other farm papers. The 
convenient, pleasant kitchens and the many labor- 
saving devices appeal to me. But I look back and 
wonder how I could have got along without my 
big, homely farm kitchen where my men folks 
could come in from a sudden shower to take off wet 
coats, etc., and not feel they were intruders. A 
recess at the back of the stove that formerly was 
used for a bed, made a place to y wet garments 
and to place shoes and boots. It was not a sightly 

lace, but it seemed n . The back of the 
itchen range partly concealed it and there was a 
curtain that could be drawn. 

With five men—a father, husband and three 
sons—lI tried to plan for their comfort and realized 
that they, as the ones that earned the upkeep of the 
home, should have the necessary comfort without 
feeling that they were | a martyr of mother, 
and I enjoyed the privilege of making a home. 

I have known so many families where the men 
were frowned upon if they stepped into the kitchen. 
One woman wrote me that her h nd and sons 
took off their shoes in the woodshed and their over- 
alls at mealtime. Perhaps that would be all right, 
but my men folks coming in so many times a oy 
could hardly stop every time. It is so different wit 
farmers than w earners; animals are sick, seeds 
must be found, fishing tackle for boys, who must 
once in a while have time off, to say nothing of 
lunches, drinks of water, etc. 

Then, in my big kitchen I could set a long table 
for threshers, hay pressers, etc. Farmers’ wives are 
so afraid a village cousin or friend may come and 
their kitchen not be immaculate that often they 
do not stop to think that one’s own family should 
be considered first. I know my heart would sink if 
I heard someone was coming and all my shortcom- 
ings in neatness would loom before my eyes. Then, 
I would fret. I did not always have the courage of 
my convictions. 

Circumstances alter cases. I now think village 
and city people make more allowances and enjoy 
our homes more if we do not strive too hard to copy 
their homes and ways. I love neatness and order 
and beauty but one can be healthily and comfort- 
ably neat and feel that homemaking is more than 
housekeeping. : 

I am accused often of always siding with the men. 
Some men are too careless in making work, but I 
believe they have their rights in the hoses they 
build. In making plans for better homes, plan a 

lace for men to sit in comfort to do a bit of tinker- 
ing, ete.—A. B., N. Y 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

In reading your editorial on “A Law That Still 
Operates,” Temunstiongs wonder if you have given it 
the consideration it deserves. In my time I have 
geen some pretty raw deals pulled in the name of 
supply and demand. 

Not disputing that supply and demand do infiu- 
ence the markets, but taking the grain market as a 
starter, why should the law of supply and demand 
work so much nicer after two-thirds of the farmers 
have marketed their grain? 

Oh, yes, I know you might say, ‘We must market 
orderly to have the desired effect.” Brother, I've 
handled graig at a country loading station for thir- 


teen years. In that time I have watched two or 
three orderly markets. Taking oats for instance: 
selling at 40 cents at threshing time I have seen 
them sell for 43 cents top at about the middle of 
next June. That is not enough to cover deprecia- 
tion, taxes, to say nothing of extra labor involved in 
storing. 

You may say over-production. I am sorry, broth- 
er, I will have to h you off again, at least on two 
“-. as those two were ordinary yields. 

Thy, then, should a farmer believe in this 
much tooted law of supply and demand, and orderly 
marketing when he gains about three cents on oats 
and ten cents on corn, digs down in his overalls, 
pays the taxes on the same and otherwise incon- 
veniences himself? Brother, I am ectly safe in 
saying that this much-heralded law is fine for 
everyone but the farmer. 

Another little fact you brought out under the 
same heading was the prophecies made by the third 
party in regard to prices after election. eee 
to that is simply this: Big interests knew there was 
a short corn crop. They pried the farmer loose from 
bie corn. How well they did, you know as well as 

o. 

Should they not have been able to do so—well, 
we did not get a chance to see it work out. But it is 
fine to have a third party to fall back on to take the 


e. 
Let's hope at least that their shoulders, like the 
farmers’ are broad. They will have to be if they are 
going to survive. I could go on writing sheet after 
sheet, but what is the use? That law of supply and 
demand might fool half of the hayseeds but I bet 
you two to one that the other half isn't swallowing 
that dope.—W H.., Ill. 

(Comment: W. H. says “big interests knew that 
there was a short corn crop and pried the farmer 
loose from his corn.’’ Successful Farming has urged 
for years that it is important for farmers, thru their 


services, etc., to be 
just as thoroly and pe ae 3 informed upon crop 
conditions as those who buy their crops.—Editor.] 


The best farm magazine is now bri the best 
farm covers—fit to . Th ‘will foster the 
artistic instinets of the country ch Pa 


disfiguring 
would be sold for the sake of the picture. 
To the unhappy “retired farmers and their 


wives” such as the editor mentions in the January 
issue, I have a good suggestion to make. Just as 
soon as the weather has settled, in April or May, 
make arrangements to spend until October on a 
farm with friends who need help; not hard work— 
just enough to keep busy and feel that you are 
doi things. You can be a godsend to your 
= who need help, but —y oe — a9 
itions cannot possibly pay for it. Any farmer wi 
be delighted to ioe bound od Seem too aeen eed 
his wife for s help as they can give, even tho 
not in the prime of life. Then the “retired farmer 
and his wife” can enjoy tne country during the 
good months and be in town during the inclement 
weather.—C. H., Mo. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 
I remember the first pig we butchered; I sat and 
read directions from 8. F. on how to cut it up or I 
am afraid we would have had to cut off a piece at a 
time. That's one of the times it has been a 
friend in need. I could tell you many, had I the 
time.— Mrs. G. O. 


CHILD LABOR AGAIN 
When I read C. H. H., Wis. “Favors Child Labor 
Law,” the spirit moved me to write a few lines. 
It amazes me to “Chi 


igations to 
their parents."’ True, they never asked to be born, 
but if life is worth yoy Mr i 
ever wants to give it up, th 
they should thank their Creator, al 


for the pri gift of life. 

they are their own flesh and blood; part of 

very selves, and yet say they are under no obliga- 
they are under no 


tion to them. Might as well say 
obligation to God. 

n, there is all this sob stuff about a farmer 
working his wife and children without any pay. If 
you notice, the woman who has a garden and a farm 

ull of chickens, site outdoors and cuts seed pota- 
toes, drives the corn planter and mower, rake, etc. 
is not the woman who down b 

is the woman who sticks close indoors—either with 
nothing interesting to do, or is ov ned with 
heavy housework. 

I am an old woman—farm raised. The labor I 
performed on the farm as a child was not paid for 
in dollars, as is a laborer paid; but the reward that 
came to me in the formation of character and indus- 
trious habits and broadening of mind has been of so 
much more velue than a mene that there is 
no comparison between them. ides, think of the 
joy and pride it gives every normal child to know 

e is helping the family. 

en I grew up I taught school for twenty-six 
years. From the term to the last it was most 
amusing to bear the children trying to ow 
other in telling what they had done to help at home. 

Parente do owe their chil a great deal and 
one of the most important of these is to teach them 


to work so they may be independent, and able to 
take care of themselves. One of the great evils o/ 
our country today is so many children growing u; 
in comparative idleness. he spirit of this age 
makes it very hard for the av parent to contro! 
his children. How much when state or 
federal government interferes. 

We have a Child Labor Law in Wisconsin. I 
know one 7 who is anxious to stay home from 
school and h B his over-worked father, but he must 
go to school. He says, ‘They can make me go to 
school but they can’t make me study."" Others 
won't work at ome—spend their time idling anc 
loafing around town. “You can't @ me work 
till Iam sixteen and then you can’t, for I will be too 
big.” 1 know a family who, if the children who are 
anxious to work were permit to do so out of 
school hours, could be self-supporting, but until 
they are sixteen years old are debarred from labor 
So they are on the town. 

These parents, with all their faults, are pretty 
pees sort of folks after all. The majorit them 
ove their children and have their problems con- 
cerning them to solve and are doing the best they 
can with them. The minority are so few and so 
scattered that the sentiment of the o ’n- 
munity keeps them fairly decent.—A. C., Wis. 


DID THE OPPOSITE 

Your comments and advice to farmers in your 
March issue, corresponds with my experience, viz., 
- ust opposite to what other farmers are doing.” 

en I was a boy in Massachusetts, we got our 
hardwood from northern New Hampshire. Wood 
was alternately up and down in price. wooc 
was low, farmers quit cutting, so the next year 
prices went up and they cut great quantities. 

In 1862 my father gave me the money to buy a 
farm in Illinois and stock it. He ask aeD what 
stock I intended to start with. I said, “‘Sheep, for 
wool is high and farmers are = for sheep.” 
He said, “Don’t do it. Take something that is ow 
and being y 

The price of corn went up from 22 cents to 50 

. Farmers said they could not afford to feed 
50-cent corn to hogs that were selling very low. 
bought a lot of purebred chester white so 

te 


5 7 ge head. e progeny from those 
a 

During the 80’s I was engaged in importing 
horses from for breedi nic 
of the 90’s came, farmers 
mares in Chicago at $80. 

farmer patrons saying, “Now is 
time to make money; sell your scrubs, and stock up 
with the best mares you can buy and come to me. 
I'll sell you a fine stallion for less than it cost me in 
."" Some ridiculed my plan; others up 

with it, and when the ic was over, sold their 
geldings at and 


I went to Texas to try to find a market for my 
horses. I there found old ranchmen selling their 
ranches low, and shipping cattle to Kansas 
City and ing them in — ~— for but little 

than enough to pay the freight. 

I was offered a fine ranch Sdsteweden at 
$7.50 per acre. I bought it and stocked it with the 
best cattle I could find; calves and yearlings at $5 
and $6, good two- ids at $8, three-year-olds at 
$14; fine high le cows at $15. Cattle soon began 
to go up in price, and in less than ten ves 
sold at $25, grown steers and cows at from $50 to 
$75. Th ch was divided into farms and sold 
at from $35 to one per acre. 

It is more than likely, as you say, that wheat now 

i ill induee many farmers to put as 
ible into wheat this year and 
ps sell their crops next year for $1.—G. E. B., 


LIKES HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
Please keep up the dressmaking helps. I had 
about decided to give up the paper after taking it 
for fifteen or twenty years when I ran across these 
ing helps and decided to renew my sub- 
scription. e B Views of Distant Countries 
are , as well as the household articles.—Mrs. 
F, M. 


LIKE LETTER FROM HOME 
Your paper is a welcome visitor in our home. It 
is like getting a letter from home folks. We await 
its coming with pleasure and-can hardly wait its 


arrival. 
We, too, would like to see a good sermon in your 

paper and the Sunday school lesson. Your paper is 

clean and wholesome reading, the kind we all 

enjoy. It is a dandy paper and couldn't be 

at any price.—Mrs. F. A., Lowa. 


THEY DID IT 
In March S. F. I read an article on whether a 
oung man can pay for a farm or not. Yo, can. 
know, for that is just what my wife I have 
done. We pe 160-acre —_ on p Paper pod 
payment and paid for it in seven. Hope thig wi 
po roms to many.—E. 8., 8. D. 


I consider your paper by far the best that can be 
Se dh nan Eoecen ate 
gestion, that extend the try i 
oStanata,—O. O. N., Nebr. 

An article on celery culture last year 
for five years’ subscription to 8. F. Many 
Did not buy a stal celery 
February.—A. G., 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR | 








BRIGHT LIGHTS ON THE FARM 


A great majority of all the individual 
electric light and power plants in rural 
homes get their current from Exide 
Batteries. Exides are made for every 
purpose by the largest storage battery 
manufacturers in the world. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Take out battery insurance ~ 


The one way to get battery insurance is to buy the 
right battery—the battery that gives longest service 
and needs the fewest repairs. 


Since the day of the first electrically started car, 
Exide has been proving itself the long-lived, econom- 
ical battery. Exide was standard equipment on 
that car. Today, more new cars leave the factories 
equipped with the product of the Exide plant than 
with any other battery. 


Take out battery insurance by putting an Exide in 
your car. The first cost of an Exide is low, the last 
cost lowest. You can also get Exide Radio Batteries 
at our service stations and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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Leaves of 


Oak 


By CHART PITT 


PRINGTIME had come and once 
S more the stubborn hillsides of New 
England were a riot of wild flowers. 
Edna Mason stood beside the old thorn- 
tree in her father’s pasture. A bare, shape- 
ly arm was stretched toward a tempting 
spray of blossoms, just beyond her reach. 
To Edna, standing there in the golden 
sunshine of May, it seemed that the good 
things of life always were that way—just 
beyond her reach. The west wind came 
down across the rolling countryside, with a 
lisping whisper among the grass. It 
brought the perfume of apple orchards, 
and the vague, haunting smell of burnt 
earth from the new clearing over on the 
Blackwood Place. 
Somewhere among the stony acres of the 
hillside, a meadow lark broke into a ri 

ling song, and something in the girl’s 
Peart answered the silvery challenge: 
something that throbbed with youth and 
springtime, and the old, old lure of romance 
land. 

As Edna Mason stood there by the 
flowering thorn-tree, she was restiess under 
the urge of some emotion she could neither 
name nor classify. Perhaps it was the 
springtime getting into her blood, and per- 
haps it was something else. Anyway, it 
wasn’t pleasant. 

For four years Edna had worn the 
wreath of oak leaves which the Rose River 
people placed upon their harvest queens, 
and she had little reason to call herself 
neglected. Then a fresh whiff of wood- 
smoke came down the wind from the 
3lackwood place, and the girl realized 
that it was that smoke that had annoyed 
her. 

A swift, unreasonable anger rushed over 
her. She clutched at the sprig of blossoms 
that swayed so temptingly just beyond her 
reach—and got her arm scratched for her 
trouble. Then she burst into a = of 
laughter that rivaled the meadow lark on 
the hill. Youth forgets easily, and Edna 
was only nineteen. 

But when she turned her eyes toward the 
Blackwood place that same old rebellious 
question sang its challenge in her brain: 
Why were the good things always beyond 
her reach? 

Foryears the Blackwood house had stood 
silent and forlorn, with its empty windows 
turned toward the dusty road, like eyes 
out of which the spark of reason had fled. 

Now the rich Proctors had come from 
the town to turn it into a summer home. 
Hired men were busy with ax and fire, 
turning back the encroaching forest. Car- 
yenters had modernized the house until it 
Poked like a castle. It was whispered 
about the neighborhood that they had in- 
duced a number of their wealthy friends to 
buy places in the vicinity, so that they 
wouldn’t have to associate with the hill- 
folk! 


T was this last thing that rankled in the 
heart of Edna Mason, who for four times 
hand-running had been queen of the 
harvest ball. She saw the Proctor car come 
out of the gate and go whirling down the 
road, with Bob Proctor at the wheel. 

As they went past in a cloud of dust, 
Edna Mason stole a glimpse of them thru 
the branches of the thorn-tree. The youn 
man was molded on the lines of the ok 
Greek gods, and his sister in the rear seat— 
Edna gave a shiver of fear when she saw 
her. She was too pretty for Rose River. 

That afternoon the girl came driving 
down the road in her light runabout, com 
overtook Edna as she was returning from 
a neighbor's. She stopped the car and 
held the door open invitingly. 

Edna wanted to refuse. It was the old 
partnership of poverty and pride going 
into business again. She didn’t want to be 


patronized, but there 
was something in the 
easy familiarity of the 
new girl she couldn’t 
resist. Before she 
knew it she was seated 
in the car, and the 
country fences were 
drifting past in a dizzy 
burst of speed which 
ended at the Mason 


gate. 

The Proctor girl 
drove away, after get- 
ting her neighbor’s 
promise to call. Edna 
stood there where she 
had stepped from the 
car, and stared after 
her. She didn’t know 
whether to be happy or 


angry. 

Miss Proctor had a 
very winning way with 
her as well as being 
pretty, and Edna knew 
she could take Rose 
River by storm if she 
even half tried. Nature 
had ordained that those 
two girls should be 
rivals. The settlement 
was too small to sup- 
port two queens, even harvest queens. 

Then it dawned upon her that she stood 
for the old age, the one that was passing 
away. She had been the leader—just as 
the Mason homestead had been the most 
conspicuous landmark among the aban- 
doned farms. But Ruth Proctor belonged 
to the new age that was just dawning upon 
the Blue Mountains. It was like the old 
Blackwood place, now blossoming out 
with its wide colonial porches and huge 
outside chimneys until it overshadowed 
the less pretentious building where Edna 
had been born. 


THAT evening it was the family car that 
rolled out of the Proctor gate, and came 
spinning down the road with the. Greek 
god at the wheel. It drew up before the 
Mason place, and the new girl came trip- 
ping up the path to where Edna was 
watering the roses. : 

“Come, get your hat! We are going for 
a ride—I'll ask your mother,” she laughed 
over her shoulder as she flitted away to the 
house. 

When she returned she was earrying the 
panama that was reserved fer Sunday 
wear. Mrs. Mason was with her. 

“My, it makes a person think of June 
and weddings just to look at you,”” Ruth 
fussed excitedly as she adjusted the hat on 
the farm girl’s head, and patted her waving 
hair into a golden mass. 

“But I can’t go with you—l’ve got to 
water the roses,’’ Edna hedged. 

“T’ll tend to the roses,’”” Mrs. Mason said 
as she took the sprinkling can from her 
daughter’s hand. 

‘‘Who would ever think she grew outside 
in the sunshine, and ran around all day 
without a hat? Doesn’t she ever tan?” 

Ruth stepped back beside Mrs. Mason, 
and surveyed her handiwork as dressing- 
maid. 

“Tf I go, I’ve got to get something else 
on,” Edna hesitated, with a side glance 
at the waiting car. 

“And spoil it all,” the new girl scolded. 
“You are like one of those rare pictures 
that don’t need a gilded frame to draw 
attention. Why, you could go to the 
president’s ball with that calico dress on, 
and nobody would ever notice.” 

As Edna Mason stood there in the soft 
light of the evening she did look like June 


and The new girl had jumped 





“Come, get your hat! We are going for a ride’”’ 


at the truth. She was one of those rare 
blondes for whom tan or freckles have no 
terror. But it was in those blue eyes of 
hers that you discovered the real Edna 
Mason, those eyes that held the mystery 
and longing of the mountain nights. 

“T don’t know what I wouldn’t give for 
a complexion like that!’’ Ruth laughed. 
“Here I am, just crazy after gay colors 
and have to go dressed in black because I 
look either greén or yellow if I put any- 
thing else on.” 

Still laughing, the girls went down to the 
car, and a certain little blind god peeped 
over the top of the rose hedge and smiled 
in that insinuating way he las. 

The next evening as Edna was weeding 
her pansies, she heard the gate latch 
click. She looked up to see Bob Proctor 
sauntering along the path. He had come 
to see Mr. Mason about a line fence. But 
that was soon settled, and he s 
home. When he got as far as the pansy 
= he stopped. It was dark before he 
eit. 

Edna sat there by the neglected flowers, 
listening to the sound of his feet growing 
fainter and fainter onthe road. She was 
thinking of—the things that youth in 
springtime always thinks of. 

She gazed out across the fields where 
fireflies flitted about in a wild dance among 
the shadows. A whippoorwill called to 
the lonely spaces of the night, called and 
called as tho he too had been born in 
Arcadia and could never forget. Beyond 
all stood the eternal hills, their lower slopes 
lost amid the darkness, but their high 
heads calm and serene against the stars. 


"THE dew loosened a flood of perfume 
from the garden, as tho to remind: the 
girl of her neglected duties. But she went 
into the house, still dreaming. The next 
night found Bob Proctor at the Mason 
ate. This time he didn’t bring an excuse, 
ut went out and helped Edna weed the 
garden. 

This was but the first of many nights. 
Cupid grew bold and saucy. No longer 
did he hide behind the rose hedge and 
peep at them as they passed. ow he 
stood brazenly in the path and waited. 

Edna Mason was living in that magical 
land where romance casts its glamour over 
the more things of life. It was al- 
most like a dream that would not conte true. 
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These Rewards Given For A Small Favor 


Mail Coupon Below For Details of Our Offers 


HESE rewards will really apd truly be given without any cost to you. Just for a small favor that you can prob- 

‘3 ably do in a single afternoon. Rewards are fully guaranteed to please you and.to reach you in good condition. 

Just check on the coupon at the bottom of the page the reward you wish to earn first. We'll send you complete 
details of our offer, together with a full description of the article by return mail. 

This offer tells you just how you can easily get the reward you select. We've given away hundreds of each of 
these articles and have letters from many of the te and girls who got them telling us how much they liked the re- 
ward they earned. Enclose a 2-cent stamp with the coupon, after checking the reward you want, and we’ll send you 
the clutch pencil as a reward for promptness in replying to our advertisement. Better send your coupon right away, 
then you’ll know all about the offer within a few days. 


Hamilton 22 Calibre Hunting Rifle New Zealand Rabbits 





This is a hard shooting, accurate 22-calibre rifle. 
It is light, easy to carry, but is safe to handle. 
Uses 22, long or short rim cartridges. Use the New Zealand Rabbits when 
coupon below for complete details. full grown will weigh from 8 to 
12 poun ir meat is a 
Daisy 1000-Shot Air Rifle delicacy. ‘They are interesting 
ts and easy to keep well. Any 
y can start a profta ble foon 
ness with a pair of these rabbits. 


Self Filling Fountain Pen 








The magazine 
of this Air Rifle will hold 
1,000 shot. It is lever ac- 
tion, has round tapering barrel, 


seen nt pet ye yen This pen is first class in every respect. Attractive in appearance, has 14- 


One of the best air rifles made: Ac- Karat gold point, iridium tipped. It is absolutely guaranteed in every way. 
curate and powerful. Write today for 
ete re Carrom and Crokinole Board 








Roll Film Camera 


Nee os LSS 


ah ane 


This outfit contains rules and equipment for playing 57 different games. 
games that the whole family can enjoy. It is attractive in appearance 
and guaranteed to please you. The board is 29 inches square, fitted 
iin ctcaind to operate and takes with the famous round corner, white maple rim. The coupon below 
excellent pistenen 32-4 x3 1-4 inches in will bring you full details of our offer. 


size Six exposures without reloading. qquee conse. “icles Mich extn ipetip pater: compl iene dads wees enti aiesioteneglindlipey cies ems dninaeiiaiagn anti ame 


Equipped with excellent quality lens and MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





two view finders. Uses standard film 
cartridges which may be loaded or un- 
loaded in full daylight. Write today for 
complete details. 





Successful Farming, 126 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


Dear Sir: I am interested in earning the reward checked 


Clutch Pencil For Promptness below. Please send me at once complete details about your 


| 
2 | liberal offer. I also enclose 2 cents in stamps to pay postage 
nie =m] | and wrapping on pencil offered fo: promptness. 
If you are really interested and want to earn one | [ ] Fine Roll Film Camera [_| Carrom and Crokinole Board 
| [| Hamilton Hunting Riffe [_| Self Filling Fountain Pen 
! 


[] 1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle [|| New Zealand Rabbits 


or more of the attractive rewards shown on this page, 
check in the coupon the article you want. Fill in your 
name and address and mail to us. Send the coupon 
promptly and we will send you the dandy clutch pencil 
pictured above. Pencil will be sent only to those who 
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Build ior pene Home 
of Material that 
CANT BURN 


NA TCO 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Write now for this new Natco Home Book. 
See for yourself many photographs of attrac- 
tive homes that are not only proof against 
Damp, Decay and Weather but also Fire Safe. 


It’s not expensive. The first cost of Fire 
Proof construction is scarcely more than the 
cost of frame. And in upkeep, of course, it’s 
exceedingly less. Write for that book today. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. 
756 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








isin 
at’ Hock-Bettom Factory 


Get our wonderfully 
low 
eam 
from factory to you 
and Save you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 


0 R 

Lowest prices on Ready-Made 

Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 

2 place. Send -—  - for 
Book, showing styles. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 

606-556 Pike St. Chaeinaati, 0. 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 











$1200" Log-Saw Profit 


“I think you can easily make $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 
log-sawing — with the WITTE and Tree 
Saw. Soy. are Middlestadt of Iowa. it's Hears the to 

make $40.00 a y> with the WIC® 


WITTE Log and Tree ‘Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 16 to 60 cords a day. 
Thousands in use today, 


FREE Just send 


name for 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6617 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
6617 Lr agg rpg | Pittsburgh, Pea. 
6617 Witte Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


GET A FARM 


On the Ree Line in North Dakota or Northern 

sota Sonditions never better to buy good i. 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interesteain. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Steel Wheels 


figuring pa pat service” Maks cOosT 
ter LESS 


any wagon good as new. 
EMPIRE tite. Co. Dos 257Quner a 








down—easy to load. No repairs. 
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A dozen times Bob Proctor had tried 
to speak the thing which both had known 
almost from the first night beside the 
pansy bed. But always Edna dodged the 
issue. This summer would never be for- 


{| gotten—it was something to be laid away 


and treastred——-but when he asked her 
that question she was going to tell him, 
“No.” 

Edna had called at the Proctor home 
just once. Bob's mother had not tried to 
hide her dislike. Every look spoke more 
plainly than words, telling the girl that 
she was a poor, ignorant upstart trying to 
buy her way into wealth and society by the 
counterfeit coin of a pretty face. 

Edna knew that sooner or later Bob 
would speak, and then she would have to 
tell him. So it was not the whim of a 
coquette ‘that caused her to hedge on the 
main issue. Cupid went moping around 
in the twilight, dragging his empty bow 
behind him. \ sculls the crops ripened 
and the year began to look toward the 
fall, and the harvest dance. 

This ancient custom of choosing the 
om woman to be queen of the harvest 
yall meant much to Edna. Four times she 
had worn the oak-leaf wreath, and as the 
choice was made by fair and open ballot 
of the merrymakers, it was a sort of rural 
vote of c aaidenee ! in the girl’s good looks. 

The race for queen was not the only ex- 
er at oe: arvest ball. wait 

A cake and pie — was tos 
show the young men of Rose ier just 
where the girls stood on the cooking ques- 
tion. Edna had done her best with the 
cake baking, because it was a habit with 
her, not because she expected to win the 

rize. Other girls there were whose plain 
_ had put them out of the running for 
harvest queen, who could wield the 
egg beater and mixing spoon to perfection, 
and they - their souls into the work. 

Edna Mason knew that this harvest 
ball was going to be different from all 
others that hag gone before, just as every- 
thing had been different that summer. But 
she was determined not to spoil this one 
big feature of the year. For one night she 
would throw away her trouble and plunge 
into the gayety of the season. When it was 
over she would have to face the future. 
There was no putting Bob Proctor off any 
longer. When he did s ak it would have 
to be, “Good-bye.”” The girl shivered at 
the thought. 

That night at the harvest ball it was 
the same old hum of happy voices, and 
then the hush that always gripped the 
room when the ballots for queen were 
being counted. .Edna sat beside Ruth 
Proctor. She saw them give the oak-leaf 
wreath to the little, white-robed maid-of- 
honor, and whisper something into her 
ear as she started down the line of hopeful 
maidens. 

Edna heard her coming, and tried to 
look unconcerned. She lowered her eyes 
and waited. A moment more and it would 
be over, the touch of excited fingers placing 
the wreath upon her head, and then her 
place at the head of the grand march. It 
was a moment of triumph no woman could 
scorn. 

Then Edna Mason realized that a cog 
had slipped in that routine they call life. 

The hesitating feet of the maid had 
paused in front of her, but that was all. 
She gave a quick glance upward, and saw 
the youthful fingers placing the wreath 
upon the raven hair of Ruth Proctor. 

An eager, impulsive hand reached out 
and touched her arm, as her companion 
leaned toward her and whispered some- 
thing. But she did not see the dark face 
of the new queen, or catch the meaning of 
her words. She was too dazed to under- 
stand, and the next moment she was alone. 

The music broke into the march, and 
Bob came to claim her for his partner. As 
they took their places in the long proces- 
sion Edna tried to look at the matter 
calmly, She had lost, just as everyone 


Old Timers Know em 
by the Feel 


Others know them 
by the trade-mark 
WHITING- 
ADAMS. 

The sure way to pick 
out a good brush is to 
look for this name brand- 
ed in the handle. It has 
stood as a guarantee of 


fine brushmaking for over 
116 years. 


for Over 116 Years 
and the Largest in the World 


WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Boston, U. 8. A, 
JOH L. UITING-j. J. ADAMS 00.. ton, 





and $1.75—or ff 
complete set, 
$3.85. From 


mechanic —ia- 

creases speed. 
Sizes 6, 9 and 12. 
in. —85Sc, $1.25 





NEW CUT PRICE 
BARGAIN BOOK 


Don't buya rodof Pencing js Getes, 
Paints unt’ you yt my 7 new . 


ve CUT PRICES 





Eel Mink, Mushsate ond meng 
‘ur-bearing animals, Jango 

numbers, imbers, with my ‘New, Fi 
TRAP. It catches them 
wr Miade oy FA Write for 


catch Fishy: 


catches flies 
org" brst a bron stg at cea 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept.14, Mo. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


The books listed here can be obtained post- 
paid at the prices quoted, and also others in | 
which you are interested, thru the Successful | 
Farming Book Department, Des Moines, lowa | 


Our Debt and Duty to the American 
Farmer by Wallace. In the office of 
secretary of agriculture H. C. Wallace had 
ample opportunity to study the effects of 
the agricultural depression which followed 
the World War. From his extraordinary 
fund of information he has written a book 
setting forth his views on the causes of the 
depression, the effects on the country as 
well as the farmer and ways of avoiding 
a recurrence of the catastrophe. A strong 
plea for a national agricultural policy 
whereby the farmer’s earnings will corre- 
spond favorably with other occupations 
requiring a similar investment and skill is 
made. This is a well-bound and printed 
book that deserves a careful aan ing by 
both farmers and business men. Century 
Co. Price $1.75. 

Americanization Questionnaire, by Brad- 
shaw. While planned expressly for the in- 
struction of aliens who desire to become 
American citizens, this book is worth 
while reading for all native-born citizens. 
By means of questionsand answersit tells 
of the founding-of our country, how laws 
are made and numerous other items on 
which the good citizen should be in- 
formed. Noble and Noble Co. Price 7* 
cents. 

Practical Farm Economics, by Taylor, 
Tolley and Ta This is a boiled down 
stud peamaned a prominent workers in 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture. It covers the business of farming and 
marketing the products. There are 100 
pages of clear ty) that can be read in a 
few evenin ile small, this book fur- 
nishes f ae many hours of serious 
thinking. The book is well bound in 
cloth and sells for forty cents. It may be 
obtained from the superintendent of 
documents, government printing office, 
Washington, D.c. 

Productive Orcharding, by Fred C. 
Sears. A guide in the selection of varie- 
ties, where to locate the orchard, culti- 
vation and pruning. Chapters on reno- 
vating old orchards, spraying and spray 
materials, picking, handling and storing 
fruit. Grading and marketing are also 
treated in a thoro manner. A valuable 
book for either the commercial grower 
or the man with a small farm orchard. 
Price $3. Lippincott. 

The Training and Breaking of Horses, 
by Harper. Probably there is no branch 
of farming where more skill is required 
than in the training of horses. Yet this 
book apparently has covered every point 
in this art. Tells how to break and 
train foals, how to train the work horse, 
trotters, coachers, roadsters and saddle 
horses. Suggests ways to overcome ob- 
jectionable stable habits, how to har- 
ness, minor injuries, etc. Very well illus- 
trated. Price $3. MacMillan Co. 

Principles and Practice of Poultry Cul- 
ture, by Robinson. A e, profusely 
illustrated book dealing with every angle 
of the poultry business. Special em- 
phasis is placed on housing, feeding and 
mcubation. All classes of poultry are 
discussed, likewise the various types and 
breeds. Price $3.60. Ginn & Co. 


Soils, Their Properties and Manage- 
ment, by Lyon, Fippin and Buckman. 
Tells how soils are formed, explains soil 
structure and why it is import: ant, how 
to control soil moisture, acid soils, alkali 
spots, drainage, manures, commercial 
fertilizers, tillage, etc. Price $3.25. Mac- 
Millan Co. 
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Inbuilt 
Dependability 
for Rural Service 


The Speed Wagon cannot select its routes. So it travels 
whatever roads are available—and masters them! 


And puts the sureness of paved-way travel into by-way 


A singularly powerful engine provides strong-hearted 
ability to surmount the sharp grade or the long climb. 


Vital parts are 50% oversize, to counteract the toll 
which worn and unimproved roads strive to take. 


Pneumatic cord tires, supplemented by the scientific 
distribution of chassis weight, provide hazard-free 
traction through the miry stretches. 

iral bevel gear drive combines with a 13-plate clutch 


A 
and broad-faced transmission gears to effectually insure 
driving sureness, smoothness and quietness. 


Pronounced accessibility makes it easy for owner- 
attention to save frequent garage service. 


Economical capacity range, 500 to 2500 pounds. 

standard bodies. Chassis, $1185 at 
Lansing. Designed and manvfactured in the big 
Reo shops—not assembled. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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to 80 acres . Quickly at- Y ore 
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PATENTS faz Send Model or drawing f or 

Boghiet free.” Examination 
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WATSONE. COLEMAN. 644G STREET. ¥ WASHINGTON.D. c. 
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* NEWDEPART aTURE” 


The New Construction in detached Soft Craft Collars 
to MATCH THE SHIRT. 
Combines the comfort and flexibility of a soft collar, the style and fresh- 


ness of a laundered model—an exclusive feature of all” 


-to-Match” 


HALLMARK SHIRTS. Made by master collar makers—no wrinkles— 


built to fit the shirt 


—no matter how many times relaundered. 


HALLMARK Shirts with NEWDEPARTURE collars to match can now 
be bought at stores that sell dependable “Standard Brand” merchandise. 
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HALL, HARTWELL & CO., INC, 


WALEMAR 


K 


COLLARS - SHIRTS ° UNDERWEAR 








lowa Farms Offered 
At Sacrifice Prices 


I am a newspaper publisher and cannot per- 
sonally look after farms I own. I have three of 
lowa's very best and most highly improved 
Farmsall located close to New Hampton, Iowa. 


233 acres—200 acres—160 acres 


I must now sacrifice one or two of these, and 
notwithstanding I bought them as investments 
and at right pricesat the time, I am offering you 
your choice of any of these for much less an acre 
than I have invested in them. 

These farms have improvements which have 
been estimated to be worth more than $100 an 
acre to each farm. My sacrifice price would 
then make the land cost you but a few dollars. 

Come, look them over. I must sell and will make 
you the greatest bargain you ever had. Act 
promptly as when one or two are sold the others 
will be off the maraet at these low sacrifice (prices. 

Priced very low. Yes below today’s market. 
Terms very easy. Write me for more particulars. 


E. J. FEULJNG, OWNER 


New Hampton, Iowa 














VAYS’ FREE TRI 
Select from 89 





Save athird. Write for free Catalog 3 
iSTERLOCKING A gg &&. 
x 135 MORTON, 1 

Crop Payment or easy terms—Minne- 
sota, North penete, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
A and Or attr Say what 
SYERLY RTHERN 
NNESOTA 


H.W. 
PACIFIC RA RA LWAY ST. PAU % MIN 


FORD OWNERS tesrieaae aes “is 
eta ite Hoe. wee Ducts co Serie. 








TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
vented by a Mr. T. G. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without the 
loss of air. This wonderful new tube increases 
mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles and elimi- 
nates changing tires. It costs no more than the 
ordinary tube. Mr. T. G. Milburn, 331 West 
47th Street, Chicago, wants them introduced 
everywhere and is making a special offer to agents. 
Write him today.— Ad», 








DO IT WITH VINES 


Nothing in the plant line can equal a 
vine to lend a cozy, livable appearance to 
the home. 

Altho vines need but little care it is 
pave pas gratifying that they will re- 

ily to any extra solicitude that 
one has time or disposition to give. Con- 
sidering the ease with which they may be 
grown and the diversity of purpose that 
they can be made to serve, it is remarkable 
that more vines are not seen about our 
farm homes. 

A vine can be found to meet the most 
exacting need. Some of their uses are as 
coverings for trellises, porch fences, 
walls, old trees, arbors, steep banks or any 
other location where a beautiful foliage is 
desired for shade or an ornamental screen. 
Often the right kind of a vine will prove 

very satisfactory in concealing or relievin 
a vexatious blunder in the construction o 
a house or other building. 

In choosing vines to plant it is well to 
select the ones that seem best fitted to 
fulfill the desired purpose, and those that 
will thrive well in your own locality. Some 
of the perennials — & Vigorous, profuse 

wth and plent prowess room must 
-¥ rovided. The t that they will 
prodiue when entirely mature must be 

in mind when planting perennials. 

"i, dndiine of madliin sos ie 
general favorite and one to be recom- 
mended for growing. epee anne is _s 
hardy vine and will produce a dense sh 
and a profusion of noticeable a agen th 
are very fragrant. The Ng may 
or American ivy, as it is call is 

pular and with very little doubt the 
Dest all-purpose — obtainable. Engle- 
man’s ivy is especi ikdinee adapted for training 
on brick or stone b 

Other vines worth conan are 
Boston ivy, Chinese wisteria, flowering 
clematis and. Dutchman’s pipe. The 
luxuriant foliage of the latter makes it 
useful as a screen and covering for porches 
during hot summer months. Common 
vines that can be made to brighten unat- 
tractive spots and make the external ap- 

ce of the home more a ene and 
invi are sweet peas, morning glories, 
ood ee cucumbers. All of these are 


g= | especially suited to grow around porches 


"Gian the ordi finds 
ven the ordinary vine finds use 
as a pleasing cover SS trellises, 
fences, or as a canopy along the walk. The 
less artistic tracery of its growth can be 
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bears.—V. M., Ind. 


PLANTING DAHLIA ROOTS 


The dahlia is one of the finest of our 
garden flowers. It is also one of the easiest 


to grow. A good, deep soil, that will 
~¥ will grow the best of dahlia 
have a whole clump of the tubers, 
uh Clea tants on onah plese planted oi 
Se a bit of the stem, as that is the only 


9 routs can start. The collar at the 
of th the em — the eyes. Leave a 


= upon each tuber 
ie ee there i be a nice plant as 
: result. When the plants have become 


tall, tie each to a stout stake, then prune 
out some of the growth and the t will 
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be long-stemmed blossoms of large size. 
Some varieties of the show and decorative 
classes have monster blooms. To make 


» them big, leave buds only at the tips of 


branches.—C. H. C. 


GLADIOLUS CULTURE 


There is nothing that will bring a glad 
smile to the face and a warm feeling to 
the heart like a good bed of “glads.’”’ They 
are not hard to raise. ‘They can be grown 
on almost any kind of soil. All they need is 
sunshine, moisture, and cultivation. Do 
not be afraid of the latter. 

A deep seed bed should be prepared for 
them in a sunshiny place. Never plant 
against buildings or in shade of trees. If 
barnyard manure is used it should be 
applied the fall before. The soil should 
be well pulverized. 

For early bloom they should be plaated 
as soon as the frost is gone from the 
ground and danger of freezing is over. For 
a continuation of beautiful flowers they 
may be planted at intervals of two weeks 
until late in May or the first of June. A 
generous amount of leaves should be left 
on at cutting time to insure good bulbs. 
They should be planted at least eight 
inches apart in the row and five or six 
inches deep. Do not let them become too 
ripe before gathering them in the autumn. 
Cut off tops and dry in the air and sun- 
shine. Store m a cool, dry cellar. 

Do not plant twice in the same loca- 
tion, as this seems to have a bad effect 
on the growth and the bloom of the plant. 
—Mrs. F. B., Mich. 








THE FLOWERING PLUM 

Have you room in your yard for a bush 
that will grow and grow, until it reaches a 
height of ten feet and covers a space 
twenty feet or more in diameter? 

If you have a bare roomy corner you 
want filled, plant a flowering plum. 

The one in the picture was planted over 
twenty years ago. It was then a mere 
sapling. 

The blossoms come soon after the leaves 
burst their brown covering. They are 
the shade of a wild rose, and resemble 
miniature double roses.. The blosscms are 
so profuse that from a distance the bush 
resembles a pink cloud. 

The leaves come later and the bush is 
lovely all summer, with its graceful 
branches and fresh, pointed leaves. The 
foliage is very dense, and the birds love to 
hide in the bush, 

One summer a ruby-throated humming 
bird, which frequented the petunia bed, 
selected the tip of the highest branches of 
the flowering plum as his favorite perch. 
Here he would sit motionless for several 
minutes, then suddenlyshe would dart 
away, and in a moment would be out of 
sight. 

I think this shrub must be related to 
the flowering almond, as the blossoms are 
quite similar. Those of the flowering plum, 
however, are much larger and more 
beautiful.—Mrs. A. D. M. 


Six level tablespoonfuls of dry lead 
arsenate to a gallon of spray dope will 
control the leaf-eating insects. Where lead 
arsenate alone is used add an equal amount 
of hydrated lime to the water. 

















HAWK—The Goshawk, 
the Sharp-Shinned 
Hawk, and Cooper's 
Hawk are the three 
most destructive spe- 
cies. They constantly 

rey on valuable game 
Birds, song- birds, and 

poultry. 


Stevens—Visible Loader No. 
70 Repeater. Retail Price, 
$15.00 


22 inch round barrel if 
blued frame—walnut J@ 
stock. Holds 1t.22long Ji 


rifle, 13 .22 long or 15 i 
.22 short carcridees. / 
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Quick Action! 


T’S necessary to be prepared when a raider drops in 
on your poultry yard or garden, Hawks, crows, 
woodchucks and many other vermin birds and animals 
take heavy toll from the farmer. A low priced sturdy 
Stevens rifle will stop them. 

For sixty years Stevens has made firearms that have 
become famous for straight shooting and long hard 
service—and at a range of prices tha 
can have one. 

Here are two rifles that can’t be beat: — The “Visible 
Loader” repeater at the remarkable 
shooting shorts, long or long rifle .22 caliber cartridges, 
And the Stevens Junior .22 caliber Single Shot Rifle 
—for only $4.50. 

The barrels on these and all other Stevens rifles are 
made with the famous Stevens system of boring and 
rifling —reamed to less than a thousandth of an inch 
for accuracy—no wonder they will shoot straight. 


Ask your dealers about Stevens rifles or write us 
today for our new catalogue. 


t every farmer 


price of $15.00— 


J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


STEVENS 


61st Year — The Largest Manufacturers of “ 


Shotguns in the World 








Stevens—Junior 
No. Il. Retail 
Price, $4.50. 
20 inch round 
barre !— blue 
frame. Shoots 


p* STEVENS ARMS CO., Dept. No.315,Chicopee Falls. Mass. 


Send your new interesting catalogue 


| 
on Stevens firearms to: 
| 








.22 shorts, long Name 
or long rifle cart- 
ridges, S 
City__ 














Mend Your 
Machinery 


in the field. Save mon- 
ey—save hauling parts 
totown. Telephone 
nearest garage man who 
has ‘‘Rego”’ welding 
outfit. He will bring 
his equipment to 
our field—weld the 
roken part —and 
get you back to 
work, Saves time. 
Saves money. 


This FREE book tells how 


This new Rego service is for automobiles, tract- 
ore, trucks, pl spreaders, harrows, seeders, 






threshers, and kinds of farm machines. 
Write today for our free folder, “Faster Repairs 
and How to Them.” Describes plan fully, and 
delay during 


tells you how to prevent loss and 

spring and summer rush. Write , 

THE BASTIAN-BLESSING CO. 
258 E. ONTARIO ST., CAGO 
























It pays to put down concrete 
floors sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Xwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 

Write for FREE CATALOG. 
BADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1000 Cleveland Ave. M kee, Wie. 

























Lightning Rods 
We want reliable agents to 
sell “Sure Lightning Protec- 


tion”, Write for samples and | prices. 


L. C. DIDDIE COMPANY, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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Send for free form “Evidence 
of Conception” to be signed 
and witnessed. Lancaster 
and Allwine, Registered 
Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada. 


427 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 
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MOTHERS’ DAY 

THE tenth day of this month oe all 

over the land will be wearing flowers 
that show that on at least one day of the 
year they are thinking, not alone of dear 
old white-haired mothers, but of motherly 
sacrifices, and of motherly advice so 
spiritually perfect as to blend with time, 
and halo the memories of mothers with a 
wonderful radiance. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of mother-hearts all over the coun- 
try will be gladdened by love tokens from 
sons or daughters, perhaps living now in 
distant states, far from the old home, but 
still feeling and remembering the self- 
sacrifice of a perfect mother-love. 

It is in the after years that we really 
learn to appreciate the counsels of wise 
parents, as it 
is then that 
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could find that would keep fragrant, from 
earth to heaven, is a mother’s love.’”’— 
Nelle Portrey. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


In my county a short time ago the 
county court voted to discontinue the 
work of the home demonstration agent. 

“Taxes are much too high,” said the 
members of the court, “and we have to 
draw the line somewhere.” 

Their enthusiasm for economy, how- 
ever, suffered a relapse as soon as they 
cut the: county agricultural and home 
demonstration agents from the payroll. 
No other measure looking toward the 
reduction of taxes was considered. On the 
other hand some salaries were increased, 

some appro- 
priations were 





our own ex- 
»eriences in 
life prove their 
worth. How 
many a heart- 
ache would De 
saved if we 





made for work 
that would 
have been 
done for one- 
fifth the allow- 
ance and some 
contracts were 





could but be- 
gin our knowl- 
edge where our 
parents leave 
off, instead of 
learning these 
things by bit- 
terlessons! But 
life is not that 
way. Yet how 
often a word 
of loving ad- 
vice, spoken 
years before, 
will recur just 
at the night 
moment to 
save us from a 
misstep! 
Somewhere, 
several years 
ago, I read the 
story of an an- 
gel who came 
down to make 
a visit on the 
earth. He 
roamed far and 
wide, over 








The Apple Orchard 


We'll go walking thru the orchard 
When the apples are in bloom; 
Every tree a vase uplifted 
Filled with beauty and perfume. 
Past the home the wren has chosen, 
Past the robin's nest of gray; 
Thru the naves of green we'll wander. 
On a perfect May-time day. 


We'll go walking thru the orchard, 
Each forgetting all the years 
That have bowed our heads a little 
With their weight of hopes and fears, 
With their laughter and their sorrow, 
With their moments grave and gay, 
With their igor of December 
And their blossom time of May: 
We'll go walking thru the orchard, 
Fragrant every burdened limb; 
Lean upon my arm a little, 
Hearts are young, 
Was it yesterday we plighted 
Tyoth amid the bloom of May? 
Sweethearts yet we stroll together 
Down a blossom-bordered way. 
—L. Mitchell Thornton, 


let that would 
haves red 
private busi- 
ness interests. 

But the tax- 
payers wanted 
taxes reduced, 
so $900 was 
cut from the 
county payroll 
by dispensing 
with the serv- 
ices of the “‘H. 
D. A.” 

Since I my- 
self am paying 
taxes on a 200- 
acre farm in 
this same 
county, 7 took 
paper n- 
cil and did 4 
little work in 
arithmetic to 
find out how 
much I had 
been robbed to 
pay my pro- 
rata share of 





tho eyes are dim. 





fields and 

cities, but be- 

fore he went back to heaven he decided 
that he must gather some mementos of 
his trip to take with him. Glancing around, 
he chose the first beautiful thing he saw. It 
was a rose, just opening into perfect 
beauty. But as he passed on, he saw a 
beautiful smiling child. “This,” he said, 
“is more beautiful than the flower. I must 
take that child, too.” 

But before he finally left the earth, he 
saw a mother sitting beside a cradle. 

“Ah,” he cried, “that mother’s love is 
the most beautiful thing I have seen on 
earth. I must take that.” 

Then with his three treasures he went 
back, but before entering the gates of heav- 
en he stopped to examine his mementos. 

He looked at the flower, and it had 
withered. The baby’s smile was but a 
faded dream. But the mother’s love shone 
forth in all its wonderful glory; and with 
this pressed close to his heart, he passed 
thru the gates into the heavenly city 


crying to the angels, “The only thing i 


the $900 ap- 

propriation 
the county had been paying for main- 
tenance of this work. After much sweating 
over figures I found that our county court 
had by this master stroke of economy 
saved me twenty cents a year. I am not 
going to tell you how much relief I felt 
when I found that this staggering sum 
had been taken from my financial burden 
by our —— court. Whatever I may 
have thought about it this twenty cents 
was too much for me to pay if I had been 
getting nothing in return. So I decided 
to look back over the results of this agent’s 
work as it had affected me and my family 
to see whether or not it had been drawing 
= he 

ore the work started in the coun 

we knew nothing about canning beck 
After witnessing one demonstration we 
have killed and canned some calves that 
we couldn’t get over three cents a pound 
for. Now when we want to prepare a quick 
meal we get out a can of beef y to 
serve after warming, and eat steak or roast 


Details for the working of this 
table set in the April issue, 


Get a Free 
Copy of 


STAR 
NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL 


The national quarterly pub- 
lication devoted caunedy to 
decorative needlework for 
home and personal use. 


Every issue contains a wealth 
of new ideas for 


EMBROIDERY 
CROCHET 
TATTING 
and KNITTING 


Subscription 
3 years $1 1 year 40c 
Single Copy 10c 
Back number sent free if you will 
send us the attached coupon. 
































ag good as that freshly killed. My wife has 
equipped herself with a steam pressure 
canner and sealer and has canned for a 
number of neighbors on shares. A shelf 
full of canned beef that can be eaten, or 
sold for thirty cents a can, stands as a 
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tribute to home demonstration work in} > 


my county. 


Last. year ~ little ten-year-old girl || 
f the 


joined one ‘0 irls’ clubs organized 


»y this agent. She has learned thru this | § 


club work how to can, sew, raise chickens 
and do many other things she never knew 
before. She has canned several prize- 
winning jars of foods for the county fair. 
She has gained an enthusiasm in this work 
she could never have got in any other way. 

Last summer our nt took the mem- 
bers of this girls’ club out on a week’s 
camping trip. They had so much fun my 
little girl has not yet finished telling of 
the things they did on this trip. She will 
never forget it. 

Other things the home demonstration 
work has done in this county have been 
to teach women how to make and trim 
their own hats, make baskets out of 
honeysuckle vines and matting, dress 
forms by which they can fit their own 
dresses, hand bags and other articles out 
of discarded inner tubes, and all kinds 
of special dishes for meals. We have 
made many dollars selling things the home 
demonstration agent has taught us to 
make. 

Yes, we will miss these things since the 
home demonstration agent is gone. But I 
am saved twenty cents a year in taxes.— 
R. L. Holman. 


COOK BOOKS 

Some women are afraid to follow a 
cookbook, for fear people will think they 
don’t know how to cook; some women 
are afraid not to, for fear their families 
will know they don’t; and still another 
class, to whom cooking is creation, turn 
to a good cookbook for inspiration. Since 
the farmer’s wife has not an unlimited 
variety of materials to choose from, she 
must secure the variety we all delight 
in, by combining the old standbys in 
new and interesting ways. Here the 
cookbook shines the brightest. 

If you realize, some time when you 
are preparing supper, that you have just 
had eggs fried, and scrambled, and 
omeletted, and souffled, to the point of 
weariness, but that you. must have them 
some way, turn to the chapter on eggs 
and there you will find combinations 
that you simply hadn’t thought of and 
which in their novelty are distinctly 
pleasing. Potatoes, cold meat, cabbage, 
bananas—see what the cookbook has to 
say about all of them. Your meals will 
be vastly more interesting to the family, 
who will soon learn to watch for and 
praise your efforts. Cooking, itself, will 
get to be fun, and since it must be done, 
why not make it as pleasant as possible? 
No job is interesting unless it requires 
some mental effort; and to slam a pair 
of frying pans on the stove, with meat in 
one and potatoes in the other, searcely 
gives one a glow of accomplishment. 

For the woman who has been cooking 
a long time, cookbooks have almost as 
much to offer as to the bride. It is woe- 
fully easy to get into a rut, and, if you 
look back, you may find that it is quite 
a while since you tried anything really 
new. Novelty has a never failing ap- 
peal. The next time you go to town, 
give yourself and the family a treat. by 
buying a recently published authorita- 
tive book on cookery and see what these 
domestic science experts are up to, any- 
way. 

I think that authoress who entitled her 
cookbook, “A Thousand Ways to Please 
a Husband,” struck a very descriptive 
term, for I have found that the maxim 
about the shortest way to a man’s heart 
is| truer after marriage than before— 
Mrs, H. K, K, 














Never tell a child 


“This is good for you” 


How to give your children the 
food they need in a form that they 
love—the new way in child feeding 


ERE are whole grains with 

the lure of a confection. 
airy grains puffed to eight 
times their normal size, crisp 
and toasty, with the flavor of 
- nutmeats. 


Why then force a child to 
eat less enticing foods that are 
“good for them,” yet con- 
taining but the same food ele- 
ments? Thousands of mothers 
are avoiding this mistake. It’s 
just as easy to supply minerals, 
bran, vitamines in an enticing 





form; to make breakfast an 


adventure! 
* * * 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is se- 
lected whole wheat. But whole 
wheat made delicious. Every 
food cell is broken, by steam 
explosion, making digestion 
easy. 

Serve with cream or milk— 
or with half and half. Mix with 
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melted butter as a tid-bit be- 
tween meals. Try as a garnish 
with ice cream, and as a special 
allurement, with cooked or 
fresh fruit. 


Children revel in these dainty 
grains. They think they're 
confections. You know they're 
whole grains. 


Today order of your grocer; 
see what new delights this 
modern grain food brings. 


Puffed Rice, too 


Quaker Puffed Rice is rice steam 
exploded like the wheat—the 
daintiest and most delightful 
of grain foods. Ideal as a bed- 
time dish to supply nutrition 
as little bodies sleep, and to 
alternate with Puffed Wheat. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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cience has developed 
a better way of cooking 


By the invention of remarkable 
new burners and the develop- 
ment of other improvements, 
science has raised the Perfec- 
tion Oil Stove to a place where 
in effect it isa new type of stove. 


Today Perfections are com- 
lete year around oil ranges. 
hey utilize oil so effectively 

that they have the intense heat 

and cooking speed of gas. Not 
only does this relieve women 


from dependence upon coal and 
wood, but it actually brings to 
the farm the cooking con- 
venience of the city kitchen. 


Here are ranges, so substantial 
and roomy (built-in ovens if 
you wish) that they will meet 
all the cooking requirements 
of a big family. 

Stop at your dealer's and let him 
show you thenew developments 
in Perfection Oil Ranges. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7361 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontarie 
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For abundant hot water 

in homes without gas— 

the Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater. 


For best results use Perfection ‘‘Live Heat’’ Ovens 
on Perfection Stoves, All styles, sizes and prices. 











BETTER HOMES ON THE FARM 


PARTICULAR attention is being 
given to rural parts of the country 
this year in the third campaign for 
Better Homes in America. During the 
first year, some five hundred “better 
homes” were demonstrated in as many 
towns and cties scattered thru every state 
in the Union. Last year this figure was 
about doubled. There are bright prospects 
that many more cities, towns, villages, 
rural communities will cooperate in this 
educational movement this year. 

The object of the movement, which is 

entirely non-commercial in character, is 
to try to help the millions of American 
families to get everything possible out of 
their homes from the physical as well as 
the cultural points of view. Homes for 
families of modest incomes are being 
stressed particularly in the campaign this 
year. 
” The Better Homes Movement has been 
reorganized, with Dr. Ford, on leave from 
Harvard university, in active charge as 
executive director. Herbert Hoover, 
secretary of commerce, is president of 
setter Homes in America. In a recent 
letter to Mr. Hoover, in which the move- 
ment was warmly endorsed and com- 
mended to the American people, President 
Coolidge accepted for the second time the 
chairmanship of the advisory council of 
Better Homes in America. 

The program of that national o iza- 
tion is put into operation by local com- 
mittees. These committees, with women 
as chairmen, are made up of the repre- 
sentatives of the various women’s clubs 
and civic and commercial agencies of the 
community. 

The form which the local campaign will 
take varies with the size and needs of the 
community. Some may specialize on 
home beautification, others on household 
equipment, home gardens, home play, 
home music, and home libraries. But as a 
rule a well-balanced demonstration is 
made of all of these factors. Where this is 
done, in cities, a house is built or borrowed, 
the grounds are planted, the house is fully 
equipped and furnished, and is opened to 
the public during Better Homes Week. 
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A better from a better farm home 
dividing his breakfast 


During that week a committee of hostesses 
explains the merits of the house plan and 
equipment, the labor-saving appliances, 
the furnishing and decoration of the 
home. Exhibitions of gardening, cooking, 
cleaning or of home play and home music 
are customary. 

It is recognized that for some rural 
communities a village may form the 
central point. In such cases it may prove 
wiser and more convenient for everyone 
interested to demonstrate one of the 
Me houses, largely because of its cen- 
tral location. 

Special features of several homes in a 
rural section may be used in some cases. 
For instance, “better kitchen contests” or 
‘better living room contests” may be held 
and the qualities of the prize winning 


~ water as usual. 
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rooms explained to the public. Or one 
house may be demonstrated because of its 
modern heating, lighting and water sys- 
tems, another for its labor-saving devices 
and a third for its garden and ackyard 


play und. 
_Where such rotating exhibits are held, 
different days during Better Homes Week 


may be set aside for the various demon- 
strations. 

County home demonstration agents are 
actively interested in the movement. A 
letter has been sent to every one én the 
United States and they are ¥ giving 
cooperation of the utmost value. Where 
there are county farm agents in the same 
counties it is often possible for both to 
work er with the local committee. 
Special demonstrations will be headed up 
by them for Better Homes Week so. that 
their counties may participate in this 
valuable national movement. 

The movement generally has the cooper- 
ation of the department of agriculture, 
especially thru its home economics bureau, 
the department of labor, especially thru 
the children’s bureau, and the department 
of commerce. It has the strong backing of 
the federation of farm and home bureaus, 
which will be utilized also in the effort to 
help rural Americans to make the most of 
their homes in every way. Other national 
organizations cooperating with Better 
Homes in America include the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Communi- 
ty Service, the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
Architects’ Small House ice Bureau, 
the National Thrift Committee, the Na- 
tional Community Center Conference, 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the National Housing Association, 
and many others. 


DIFFERENT DISHES 

Now is the time one needs most of all 
to get out of the rut of cooking things 
always the same be / to look ut for 
new ways to cook ol foods, not fancier or 
harder to do, but just different. 

Take macaroni, for instance. Some 
never cook it any way except baked with 
cheese. It’s quite a bit of trouble to fix 
and it often turns out dry. Try this way. 
Boil the macaroni (or spaghetti) in salted 
Drain, and turn into a 
deep dish. Have ready a sauce made of 
butter, flour, milk, and grated cheese to 
taste, of the consistency of gravy—a bit 
thicker if you like. Pour over the maca- 
roni and serve. If you like macaroni and 
tomatoes, use a can of hot tomato soup, 
just as it comes from the can, instead of 
the cheese sauce. You may like macaroni 
boiled, drained, and creamed with milk, 
butter, and flour, just as one creams new 
potatoes and peas. This makes an espe- 
cially wholesome dish for children. 

Try new ways to make your canned 
vegetables appetizing. If you usually 
cream peas, serve them carefully drained 
and seasoned generously with melted 
butter for a ch Bake canned toma- 
toes and boiled onions together, arranging 
in layers with well-buttered bread crumbs 
between and on top. Canned spinach 
makes a nice escallop, too. Drain, arrange 
in layers with the buttered crumbs be- 
tween, pour over the whole hot milk to 
moisten well—perhaps three cupfuls, add 
dry crumbs on top, and bake about twenty 
minutes. 

Eggs are plentiful now, but one tires 
of them always fried or boiled. I like them 
this way: butter the cups of a gem iron, 
break an eee carefully into each cup, sea- 
son with salt, pepper and a scant tables- 
spoonful of cream. Bake in a slow oven 
until set. Another way of cooking eggs I 
like especially well because it is particu- 
—_ ae rer is what I 

my everyday omelet. t a teaspoon- 
ful of butter in a saucepan or skillet. Beat 
six thoroly. Salt, and add a 
half-cupful of top milk of cream. Turn 
into the pan and stir continually until 
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every particle is cooked. Turn into a dish 
immediately, for it is spoiled by over- 
cooking. 

If you ever fry cornmeal mush for the 
family, they are sure to like these varia- 
tions. To the hot mush add sliced bana- 
nas, or sliced spon Cool, slice, flour and 
fry. Serve with sirup, molasses, honey or 
sugar. 





A basketful of fun for a small boy 


NEW IDEAS FOR THRIFTY HOME- 
MAKERS 


Where is there a housewife who at 
some time or other in her career of 
homemaking, does not “run out” of some 
ingredient generally accepted as neces- 
sary in the daily routine of cooking and 
baking? The following ideas may help 
answer the question of “What can I use,” 
in a number of instances, besides fur- 
nishing delicious dishes, appetizing yet 
economical. 

Were you ever out of lard and “must 
bake biscuits?” An old woodsman taught 
me how to bake these delicious ones: 
2 cupfuls of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, % teaspoonful of salt and 
milk to moisten to the consistency of 
dumplings. Stir up very quickly, dro 
into greased muffin tins and bake. You'll 
make them more than once. 

Instead of regular frosting try these 
variations: A generous sprinkling of 
sugar on devil’s food or spice cake after 
it has been poured into the baking pan. 
It will come out of the oven crisp and 
flaky. For another, take one cupful of 
sugar, % cupful of fruit juice, any flavor, 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of cream; cook 
until it will form a soft ball in water, 
then beat until cool enough to spread. 
Or, use % cupful strained coffee instead 
of fruit juice and you have a delicious 
mocha frosting. 

The juice left from a can of beet 
pickles need not be wasted. Pour it 
into a crock, wash, quarter and core 
enough apples to take up the juice, add 
an extra cupful of sugar, a sprinkle of 
cinnamon, and bake until anole can be 
pierced with a fork; then treat your 
family to a real pickle treat. Cabbage 
may be utilized in the same way, and 
you have a fine “mock” red cabbage 
pickle. 

Add a cupful of rolled oats to nut and 
fruit cakes. It gives a rich, nutty flavor. 

When eggs are scarce try these real 
snappy ginger-snaps: One cupful of 
sugar, 1 cupful of molasses, % cupful of 
shortening, % teaspoonful of salt. Warm 
over fire until fat is dissolved, then add 
1 teaspoonful soda and sufficient flour to 
make a firm dough. Set aside in a cool 
place half an hour, then roll thin, sprinkle 
with sugar, roll slightly to press sugar 
into dough, cut in small circles and bake. 

Flour will successfully take the place 
of cornstarch in recipes if thoroly mixed 
ne Aa ad before liquid is added—Mrs., 
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10-Day Tube FREE 


It’s the film on your teeth 
that makes them ugly 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth and you can feel it. 
Make those cloudy teeth glisten. 
Begin today this new way. 


VERYWHERE are 
whiter teeth, teeth 
that gleam and sparkle. 


This offers you free a 
10-day test of the way that 
brings them. Simply mail 
the coupon. 


What you find will sur- 
prise you. Your teeth are 
covered with a dingy film 
that ordinary methods do 
not combat successfully. 
Under it are the prettier, 
whiter teeth that you envy, 


The great enemy of teeth 


Film is the great enemy of 
tooth beauty. And a chief 


Mail this for 
10-Day Tube to 


i FREE 


Send to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 650 1104 8S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 
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Mail the Coupon 


cause, according to world’s 
dental authorities, of most 
tooth troubles. 


It clings toteeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. Germs 
by the millions breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


You can’t have prettier, 
whiter teeth ; you can’t have 
healthier teeth unless you 
combat that film. 


Mail the coupon. Or ask 
your druggist for Pepso- 
dent. Don’t expect the same 
results from old time den- 
tifrices. Start beautifying 
your teeth today. 





Pepsadént 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 





.3| his mother’s arm. 
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FF of refree = 
Fam-Ly- 
Ade, the true fruit drink. A tube makes 
rn gallon. Orange, Lemon, Lime, Grape, 
Root-Beer, Raspberry, Cherry. 1 tube 350; 
8 tubes $1. Mailed prepaid for check, cash 
 money-order; or C. O. D. plus postage. 
So good you'll want more 


FRUIT VALLEY CORP., Dept. 33, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The New Freely-Lathering 
Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


mis Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 





> inot only makes the 


powder adhere with 
wonderful smooth- ¢ 
ness, but also re- 
finesandimproves / 
the skin. 


HINDS Heer Alnood CREAM Fi 
Sed by druggists, stores, 5 and its 
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FREE with 
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A. S. HINDS CO. , Dept. 65, Portland, Me. 
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LEAVES OF OAK 
Continued from page 76 


must some day lose who depends upon a 
retty face to hold her position. Her day 
ad come to an end a bit sooner than she 

expected, but she was thankful it was 

Ruth who was going to take her place 

She tried to loach. Tr Ruth knew how it 

was hurting her, it would take all the 

pleasure out of it for her. 

The grand march was turned into a 
country reel and when it was over many 
of the dancers swarmed out of the room, 
till the yard was filled with prs en. eae 
laughing as tho there were nosu 

y on the bill-boards of life. 

b made as if to follow them. But Ed- 
na hung back. Out there the harvest moon 
was shining, a fitting background for a 
love tale—too fittin 

She excused he — and slipped out into 
the lean-to dining room where the tables 
were being fixed for the banquet. Here 
were the older women of the settlement. 
TL» girl looked about her, trying to smile. 
Deep within her heart there was a new 
feeling, new born, and yet unnamed. But 
it has something to do with sisterhood, for 
these same women had once been young 
and beautiful. 

There was a new note in the buzz of 
voices when they saw her, and it stabbed 
at Edna’s aching heart. Already these 
older women had heard of her dethroning 
and were discussing her. They moved 
toward her in a y, as she stood there 
with head held high, a queen that had 
gone down to defeat. 

“We knew you would make it at last,” 
one of the women laughed, as she pulled 
her toward the table. There in the place 
of honor stood the cake that Edna had 
baked. 

They crowded round her with kisses 
and congratulations. If these older 
women ever had known that there was 
such a custum as crowning the harvest 
queen, they had forgotten it. It was of 
prize-winning cakes they were talking, of 
those they had baked in their girlhood, 
and those they had tried to bake. 

Edna Mason closed her eyes to shut out 
the scene. It was a new world into which 
she had blundered, but it would be her 
world from now on, and she might as well 
make the best of it. She had joined the 
sisterhood of plain faces, for whom an ees 
beater and a mixing spoon were the me 
of their greatness. 

Then somebod _ her away, out thru 
the back door. ht air cleared her 
bewildered brain. She ifted her head and 
looked into the face of Mrs. Proctor. No 
longer was there ice in her voice as she laid 
a caressing arm across the girl’s shoulders. 

“T couldn’t wait to tell you, Edna, how 
ashamed Iam of the way Iacted. I thou i. 
you were all face—a sort of painted 
who depended — your looks to Ft bad 
on in the world haps I’m foolish, but I 
don’t like that sort of girl and never will. 
I misjudged you, and I had to tell you 
about it. 

“Run along inside, mother. They are 
asking for you.” Bob Proctor stood ase 
in the gauzy moonlight with his hand u 
he next minute — 
were alone. 

“T’ve got something to tell you, too, 
Edna, something that can’t wait another 
minute 

And it didn’t. 

Edna Mason stood there in _. 
thrilling to the touch of stron 
that clung to her captive hand. 
entranced she stared out across the rolling 
countryside; that empire of abandon 
homesteads for whom a new day 


- —— 


‘| dawned—-her day— and oh, but it was a 


lorious road that trailed out across the 
ills of life! 

The harvest moon swung higher above 
the sleeping groves. A night bird called 
to the misty er my ag like 
the croon of a cradle d Bob 
Proctor led her back to the 
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© POINTS ON e 
MBEtiquerte_ 


THE COURTESY OF BUSINESS 
LETTER WRITING 


I am sure that when you are writing 
letters to your friends you always try 
to make them readable and sincere for 
you know that we are all judged by our 

h whether it be oral or written. Some- 
times, tho, we forget that there are also 
correct and incorrect ways of writing 
our business letters—and in these days all 
of us write letters of a business nature. 

If you have a letter to write concerning 
some business transaction, the first thing 
to do is to plan just what you want to say 
and then word it courteously and cordi- 
ally. Write your letter on plain stationery 
with pen and ink if possible and write 
as legibly as you can, making sure that 
you sign your name and address neatly 
and correctly, and put your name and 
address on the outside of the envelope. A 
letter written with care is certain to be 
more favorably received and it marks you 
as a person of good training. Many boys 
and girls have failed to get schools or 
other jobs they have applied for just be- 
cause they wrote poor letters. 

When you order articles from catalogs 
or advertisements, of course you never 
expect to see the persons who will enter 
and fill your order, yet it is part of the 
unive law of courtesy that you con- 
sider them when writing your order. Al- 
ways state definitely what you want, mak- 
ing sure that your description is complete; 
send the correct amount of money, and 
sign your name legibly. All of this 1s good 
business as well as courtesy. 

Sometimes it is necessary to write a 
letter of complaint, but no well-bred 
person will write in a mean and sarcastic 
manner. Be firm, but always courteous. 

The choice of stationery is also impor- 
tant. In writing a business letter it is 
neither necessary nor correct to use your 
best social stationery, but it is important 
that you use plain paper of good quality. 
There are on the market several brands 
of neat-looking stationery with your name 
and address neatly printed, which are 
especially nice. You might also have the 
name of your farm printed on your paper. 

There are many other things along this 
line which could be considered, but after 
all a poorly written letter, either social or 
business, is usually a mark of carelessness 
—and carelessness and courtesy just do 
not go hand in hand. 

Questions and Answers 


An Indiana girl asks, “Should I have 
invitations to my wedding engraved or 
printed? I am to be married at home, with 
only relatives and a few friends present.”’ 

Neither, my dear! Engraved invita- 
tions (never printed ones) are used if the 
wedding is to be formal, but for the pleas- 
ant kind of wedding yours is to be, your 
mother or you yourself may write a cordial 
little note of invitation to your relatives 
and friends, and mail them, all at once, 
two or three weeks before the appointed 
date. Use a mice quality of plain white 
paper, and black or dark blue ink, for 
your letters. Engraved announcements 
may be sent out, but are really not at all 


“How can I make myself interesting to 
others?” is a question asked by young and 
not-so-young, boys and girls, men and 
women. 

The only answer, say ‘hose who know, is 
to be interested in others. If you really 


are not, why, pretend taat you are, with- 
out being hypocritical. Pay sympathetic 
attention to what others are trying to say 
to you. Ask a few questions—not prying 
ones, but questions that show your inter- 
est. Above all, be pleasant, whether you 
feel pleasant or not. 
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SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE 








eMake it a fancy” treat 


in only 20 seconds extra 
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Do you know what wonderful, new goodness raisins 
add to old, familiar rice pudding? With no extra 
work, the rich fruitiness of raisins makes it a‘real 
feast-day dessert—one that puts a new sparkle in 
their eyes all around the table. After all, what is rice 





pudding without raisins? 


And Raisin Rice Pudding is most inexpensive! It 
you make it from left-over cooked rice, that is an 
economy. If you use uncooked rice, no egg is needed 


and that 
Many 


is an economy again. 
time-saving recipes for raisin dishes are 


given in thé folder, “Short Cuts to Food Men Really 
Like.” Use the coupon to send for it—also the new 
46 page book, “‘Recipes with Raisins.” 


Raisin Rice 


Pudding :—Wash % cup rice and mix with 4 cups milk, % 


teaspoon salt, 34 cup sugar and 1 cup raisins. Bake in very slow oven until 
thick, stirring two or three times. (With cooked rice, use 14 cups see, 
2 cups milk, 2 beaten eggs with salt, sugar and raisins as given above.) 


The New 


Plump, tender seedless raisins 


grown in the 


= and Sacramento valleys of 
alifornia now come in this new 


Klin. = 


famous San Joa- 





money-saving pockaae- Ask 
t 


your grocer for 


today. 





Grown and packed by 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


O F 


CA Lt. 0 Bet: st 


A co-operative association of 16,500 individual growers 


ES ci vainshle folder, 
“Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like’ —and also the 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
1 Dept. B105 Fresno, California 
| Please send me free of charge, as indicated by crosses: 
0) The folder, ‘‘Short Cuts to Food Men Really Like.” 
book, “Recipes with Raisins." 
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O The 46 page 
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A simple but most attractive table for the bridal party 


Farm Home Weddings for Spring Brides 


Helpful Advice as to Practical Details 


By ELIZABETH DREDGE PIERCE 


HERE is nothing more impressive, more sweetly sacred, 

than the simple home wedding with characteristic, indi- 

vidual touches to make it outstanding, and relatives and 
intimate friends gathered in, to witness the ceremony and 
celebrate the happy occasion. Since a wedding is practically 
always a new experience for the participants, many questions 
come to the mals of the bride and her mother, and the groom, 
too, of course. 

It may be arranged for the morning, the late afternoon, or 
the early evening, as one prefers, the wedding at high noombeing 
no longer in favor, excepting in high social and diplomatic 
circles. It is really a shame merely to “get married” at a min- 
ister’s house or in the courthouse, without making a pleasant 
occasion of this happy event. 

A morning wedding celebrated at any hour from nine to 
eleven, with a wedding breakfast to follow, may be made a most 
attractive affair, without being elaborate. For such a wedding 
it is not customary for the bride to be dressed in white, nor to 
wear a wedding veil. Any favored color and material may be 
worn, and the style may be that of an afternoon gown or a quite 
severely tailored effect. The house may be simply decorated 
with spring flowers nicely arranged in bowls, baskets and vases 
a convenient space in the living room or hall being designated 
for the wedding service by pedestal baskets of ferns or a group- 
ing of potted palms. The prospective bride and groom assist in 
receiving their guests until the Sour set for the ceremony when a 
wedding march or other music may proclaim that the service is 
about to be read. 

When the assembled guests have become silent, simply 
standing about, the bride takes the groom’s arm, and alone or 
with an attending couple they take their places before the 
officiating clergyman. After the vows are spoken, the guests 
should have .mple time to congratulate the newly-weds, and 
then are invited by assisting hostesses (girl friends of the bride) 
to find their places at the tables. The dining table may be used 
to accommodate all that can be comfortably seated, and is 
usually reserved for the bridal couple, their immediate families 
and their attendants. Small tables laid and decorated, which 
have been set aside-until this time, are placed about the livin 
room and hall, the guests soon finding their places, designa 
by place cards in keeping with the color scheme. 

A “Violet breakfast” is most lovely and suggestive of spring, 
if the bride wishes to carry out a lavender or orchid with pink 
or yellow combination color scheme. Hothouse violets are 
most reasonable at this season, and can be had sometimes as low 
as fifteen cents a bunch, and seldom more than a qua) -er. These 
bunches can be loosened and made to go surprisingly far for 
table decoration. In season, wildwood violets are just as 
effective, and when large clumps of the blooming plants 
are set into decorative low 
bowls, and bits of green moss 
added about the roots, noth- 
ing could be lovelier. For the 
large table, glass candlesticks 
tied with bows of colored 
tulle, with green or violet 
candles, complete a most at- 
tractive picture. 

For a wedding breakfast 
the following menu might be 
served: 

First course — Grapefruit 
baskets (tulle bows on wire 


Small tables for 
just as pretty as 


handles and nut cups in color, on tables when guests are seated). 

Second course—Chicken a la king over toast triangles or 
baking powder biscuit; white asparagus tips with melted butter; 
escalloped potatoes; warm rolls; coffee. 

Third course—Y ellow Spanish cream with whipped cream, or 
New York ice cream with pineapple dip (yellow), sunshine cake 
with yellow icing, mints. 

The late afternoon home wedding, celebrated at any hour 
from four to six, may be made a _ long-to-be-remembered 
“Candlelight wedding.’’ Decorations for this occasion may be 
more elaborate, and to the flowers and nery would be added 
candlesticks with fairly tall candles disposed in such a way 
thruout the rooms as to shed a soft, even light. The improvised 
altar should have enough candles to make sufficient lighting for 
the bridal party as they stand for the reading of the service. 

The bride may wear the proverbial white with wedding veil, 
and have as many attendants as she desires; but a late afternoon 
candlelight wedding seems to suggest something quite simple 
in form. Here again it is very pleasant and informal for the 
bride and groom to help receive the guests and nothing seems 
quite so fitting as lovely harp music while the friends are arriv- 
ing, and again for the nuptial music. Soft music on the piano 
will do very nicely, however. A glowing open fire, if the air is 
chilly, seems to add hominess to the occasion. After congratu- 
lations the guests may sit in congenial groups and be served with 
a lovely tray luncheon—the advantage in this method being 
that more guests can be taken care of than if table space must 
be provided. Each individual tray must be attractively ar- 
ranged with a snowy white doily of linen or paper, necessary 
silver, nut cup and service plate. Folded luncheon napkins, to 
each of which may be pinned an old-fashioned nosegay of 
fiowers, backed with lace paper and with stems wrapped in 
tinfoil, may be passed first, thus giving the — a chance to 
get settled and ready for their tray service. The following sug- 
gestions are for a pink and white, or rose and lavender luncheon 
in two courses, but may oe eee to other color schemes: 

Menu I. 

First course—Chicken salad in head lettuce cups, crystallized 
apple rings strung on parsley sprays, baking powder biscuit or 
light rolls. 

y oe course—Molded ice cream (in colors), angel food cake 
(with colored icing), fancy colored mints, coffee. 
Menu II. ; ; ' 

First course—Chicken or mushroom patties, olives, dainty 
sandwiches, salted: pecans. ae 

Second course—Sherbet (yellow, pink or white), individual 
decorated cakes, mints, coffee. 

The evening wedding is usually a bit more formal in 
character. The bride and groom do not often appear until 

the wedding revels 5 is heard, 

and ushers or ribbon stretch- 
ers clear the way for their 
approach to the improvised 
altar. After the ceremony the 
guests are invited in relays 
to the dining room by the 
appoin parlor hostess, 
= om they find the chairs 
ranged ainst the walls. 
The table in the centef of the 
room should be a veritable 
picture with its lace-bordered 
or embroid- (Cont. on p. 89 


other guests may be 
the big table 
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for With Silverplate bright and flowers to delight 
- How charming her table will bef 

ple 

the 


3 Fine Silverplate That Costs Little 











- and Wears Well 
ng Fine silverplate for the family and your guests is a social obli- 
= gation. Especially when such exquisite patterns can be bought 
ry for such a small outlay. 
of It is within every woman's means to own a set, in the 
in beautiful Triumph pattern—when this pleasure and pride can 
- in immediately at a cost of $1.65 for alfa dozen tea spoons. 
on er pieces are equally reasonable. } 
| This charming silverplate is made by the International aed 
ya Silver Co., and each piece guaranteed without time limit. So Triumph “Pattern 
‘a these enchanting patterns inherit a great reputation. Tea Spoons, per doz. . $1.65 

Your dealer will gladly show you the designs. Just ask him. Dessert Spoons, per }4 doz.$3.10 

Table Spoons, per doz. $3.30 
ty Medium Forks, per 14 doz. $3.30 
ral Medium Knives, per }4 doz. $3.70 
(Solid Handle) 

: | Wo-Rogers & Son : 
Silverplat 
: ilverplate 
he 
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VELONATI 








would like it done 
for you” 


HE finest thought you 

ean carry with you, after 

a great sorrow, is that 
you fulfilled your trust to a 
dear one just as you would 
like it done for you. 
In providing protection for the re- 
mains only the utmost of protection 
is worth while. Only positive and 
permanent protection can comfort 
the heart. 
It seems a big thing to do. Cer- 
tainly, it is an important thing. 
Yet, it is simple. Merely to insist 
on the Clark Grave Vault, to refuse 
substitutes or vaults of inferior qual- 
ity, imsures the utmost of burial 
protection. 
Never yet has a Clark Vault failed 
Never shall a Clark Vault fail, be- 
cause into every one is built Clark 
uncompromising quality. 
Being made of metal, this vault is 
not porous. Keystone copper-steel 
is used for greatest rust resistance. 
Leading funeral directors gladly 
furnish the Clark Vault, and give 
with it a fifty-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“mat 
GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 


the vauli instantly. Unless you ece this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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This is John and Lois Favinger of Albion, 
Indiana who ingst that sheep are fine pets 


SWINGING EVERYWHERE 


On my last auto tour, I went as a pas- 
senger, and when I was not reading the 
signs or looking up places on the map for 
hubby, I had a chance to look about me at 
the beautiful homes wiich make touring 
worthwhile. 

I was particularly struck with the fact 
that it seemed every country home alo 
the route had a swing of some sort. Which 
is the cause of this little story. Maybe all 
the readers may not know that there are 
so many kinds of swings. I didn’t. So 
many articles have been utilized by farm 
families to make swings that I want to 
pass along some of the ideas. 

Everyone by this time knows about the 
swing which children enjoy so much, and 
which is made by merely hanging an old 
auto tire to the limb of a poy me a single 
rope. Many, many farm and town homes 
had these swings; and I decided they must 
be a lot of fun to be in such abundance. 
They're right cheap, too, and almost any 
child could have one. 

At one place where we stopped to eat 
our noon lunch, we saw a swing which was 
different from any other. It was made by 
swinging up an old tractor seat. There 
was no padding on the seat, but the chil- 
dren were without doubt getting much en- 
joyment from the swinging exercise in 
this crude swing. 

At another home we passed there hung 
swaying in the gentle breezes an old rock- 
ing chair, with the rockers still on. This 
chair was swung by rope, which was fas- 
tened to the handles and to the back in 
such manner as to make it tilt slightly 
backward. It looked like a good strong 
swing, and one which meant solid comfort 
to the weary one who was so fortunate as 
to have time to sit therein. 

One of the seats from an old lawn swing 
had been utilized by the family of another 
farmhouse for a swing. This was hung 
by chains, and was fastened to the strong 
branch of a large shady tree. My, but it 
did make one feel rested just to look at it. 

At several homes along the way we saw 
old church benches being used for seats out 
in the yards. These might be swung up by 
chains, but we did not see any of them in 
use aS Swings 

A great, big, roomy black leather auto- 
mobile seat was one of the very nicest 
swings we saw. It swung out in the large 
front yard of a fine country home, be- 
neath the limbs of a huge oak tree. Chains 
held this swing so that it had just a bit of 
a tilt backward. Cretonne cushions and 
a magazine in this swing gave it the ap- 
| pearance of having just been occupied. 

At one farmhouse the people evidently 
did not appreciate the value of the an- 
tique bed, for there, swinging out in their 
front yard, was an antique bed made into 
a swing. 

One would scarcely think that an old 
sawback could be made into a seat, but 
sure enough, we saw one such seat on our 
travels this year. A board had been 
nailed across the cross posts to form the 
seat part. Then a wide board had been 
nailed slanting up from the piece which 
holds the cross posts together. This wide 
board formed the back. Not so inviting 
looking, but that slant to the back must 
have been a haven for some tired back 
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Mellin 
Food 


All Mellin’s Food 
babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust ap- 
pearance and happy 
dispositions. 

Write to us for a Free Trial Battle of Mellin's 

Food and « copy of our book, “The 

Care and Feeding of Infants”. 
Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


S 





Makes Baby Happy 
HIS ROADSTER is the 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO., 
15 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











fa) BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
$635 Write today 


for free paper 

pattern show- 

up ing that this 

beautiful grand 

ok an 

space nh an 
upright. 

BRAMBACH 

PIANO CO., 


City 








at home by new, easy methos. 
. Success- 

Graduates yt ye For 

FREE sample lesson write to 


American College of Masic 
617 Keystove Bidg, City, Mo. 


PIANO 








every now and then. I liked that swing. 

At another farm we saw the oddest 
trapeze in captivity. This consisted of the 
usual framework, but instead of the usual 
chain or rope with the rings at the ends 
there hung over the cross bar two old 
automobile tires. The children were play- 
ing on them, or we might otherwise have 
imagined they had been placed there for 
some other purpose. 

Four logs supported an old buggy segt 
in a yard away back in New York state. 
The sanitary cot swing was also to be 
seen with one side fastened up to make the 
back and the other side swung down to 
make a comfortable rest for the limbs. 
Often these swings had been padded with 
soft blankets, or padding, and were cov- 
ered with bright-eolored spreads.—aA. 
P. M. 


FARM HOME WEDDINGS FOR 
SPRING BRIDES 
Continued from page 86 
ered cloth, with a mound arrangement of 
flowers or a decorated wedding cake in the 
center. Several pairs of lighted candles in 
silver, or glass candlesticks, set about the 
centerpiece add to the festive appearance. 
A coffee and tea service on opposite sides 
of the table are frequently used, and then 
intimate family friends are invited to 
pour during the evening. The refresh- 
ments should be served on individual 
trays, carefully arranged as described for 
the late afternoon wedding. Girl friends 
of the bride will be delighted to help with 
the serving and thus add youth and 
beauty to icture. The following sug- 
gestions are offered as to what to serve: 


I 
Fruit salad in lettuce cups 
Pineapple, Tokay grapes, white cherries, 
apples, etc.) 

Small round wafers Olives 
Fancy ice cream Cake 
—, Mints 
Chicken salad Salted almonds 
Dainty white and brown bread sandwiches 
Orange sherbet Cake Coffee 
Mints 

It seems to be the general custom for 
the bridal party and family to go to the 
dining room for the first service. If the 
bridal couple is leaving that evening for a 
honeymoon trip, it —— doubtless be 
necessary to carry out that custom. 

It has always impressed me, however, 
when attending a wedding where the order 
was reversed, that it is a more courteous 
treatment of the guests to have the bridal 
party and family wait until the last serv- 
ice. The bride and groom are quite natu- 
rally the center of attraetion, too, so to 
take them as well as the host and hostess 
and all close members of the family away 
from the invited guests, so early in the 
evening, seems rather unfitting, to say the 
least. i the wedding cake is to be cut by 
the bride (and so lovely a custom should be 
observed), she can step into the dining 
room after the guests for each service are 
seated, and cut a sufficient amount to serve 
them. It adds a bit of sentiment to have 
each piece “carved” by the bride, and 
leaves a pleasing picture in the mind of 
the beholder. 

The custom of throwing the bride’s 
bouquet should also be observed as it can 
be exercised, ordinarily, but once in a 
lifetime. The unmarmred girl friends of 
bride and groom are gathered together 
and the bride mounts the stairs and 
throws it down for r hands to catch. 
The lucky catcher is believed to be the 
next subject of Cupid’s fatal dart, and 
inust expect much bantering from all ob- 
servers. As the guests depart they may 
be presented with a tiny, white satin rib- 
bon bag, or a small box, containing a bit 
of the wedding cake, to tuck under their 
pillows to dream on. By such small indi- 
vidual touches, and thoughtfulness for the 
guests, a home wedding can be made out- 
standing in the minds of all beholders. 
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NESCO 
Gas Hlame FRIES 


(Steak Joday — Fish Fomorrow) 


T greater satisfaction than to know that your 
cook stove will cook any kind of food you wish to 
serve your family? 


Frying requires a hot, close-up flame — the kind always 
to be had with a 





t 


OIL COOK STOVE 


The burner creates a clear, clean, blue gas flame. This flame 
rises through the grates, strikes and spreads out under the utensils. 


It is economical, too. One gallon of kerosene will run one burner 
for 25 hours. 


Drop in at your dealer’s and ask him to show you the features of 
NESCO — the Rockweave Wick, the Burner, the Leg Leveling Screws, 
Extra shelf room, Sturdiness and Beauty. You'll like every one. Have 
him send a NESCO right up to your kitchen so that you can prove 
for yourself. Write for descriptive circular to 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Sec. K, 907 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


ST. LOUIS GRANITE CITY, ILL. NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


Send 15 cents in coin for a handy Refrigerator 
Bowl with cover in Nesco Royal Granite Enam- 
eled Ware. Use it for safely storing foods, 
warming up, etc. In addition you will receive 
a copy of our new book, “‘Nesco Better Kitch- 
ens.” Address: National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., Inc., Section K, 907 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CROSSING BRIDGES 
} “Well, I think she is the funniest ki: 
of a girl—talking to you one time like , 
chum and the next time acting as if s! 
never saw you before.”’ 

“Look out, Zora,” corrected Lora, h: 
twin sister, ‘“‘you mean had never seen 
That’s one more off you and you hav» 
already lost four points today.” 

“I don’t care, Lora—or I mean it cer- 
tainly is hard to remember saws and 
seens, did and dones especially when w» 
almost had a nice playmate, much as we 
have been wanting one,” answered Zora, . 
tiny frown on her usually happy face. 

“T know it. - I was so tickled, I forgot to 
wash the big pot mama cooked beans i: 
today and I got two off for that. I gave 
her that nice fat chocolate drop I had been 
saving, too,” Lora went on in an ag- 
grieved tone. 

“T didn’t give her that pear I said I wa- 
going to, but anyway I asked her if she 
iked ’em and I told her I’d give her the 
very next juicy one I had,” said Zora « 
little ashamed at her own evident reluc- 
tance to be as generous as her twin sister 

“Did she tell you where they moved 


es 
3 from?” asked Lora after a pause in which 
S$ Un O OO W1 both pairs of hands kept busy with the 
carpet rags Mother Benton had given 


them to work on for an hour. 
And then they had talked and chattered 


° © tongues going much faster than fingers 
ange |" 

“All right, girlies, your time is up,’ 
called Mother Benton from an upstairs 
hex “ag teb “Let me see how large your 

a ave grown.” 
VEN children easily learn to cook “Just look at my teeny little ball, Lora 
with oil cook stovesequipped with | %Y a — rte op much done toda) 
as we did yesterday. 
Lorain High speed Burners, The sim- "Yours is alittle bigger than mine, tho, 
a said Zora, comparing balls. 
plicity of these powerful burners makes “Maybe mine im't wound very tight 
; ; ™ anyway we will have to show them to 
it easy for anybody to achieve success- | *2yway we will have to she fo 
ful baking. Lora was right, for Mother ye or bw 
raise her eyebrows in surprise. “I thin! 
No priming, no difficult adjustments—just raisethe chimney _| you talked more than you sewed this after- 
and turn the Lorain Red Wheel, touch with a match—and lagging with one’s work? Four, | think.’ 
; i “Yes, Mother,” broke in ra, hur- 
a clean, hot, blue flame strikes the bottom oftheovenina | . pike oon os Reun strani Mea 
surprisingly short time. Bee about the now Denes girl 
P : and we forgot to work. € was so nice 
The patented wick-stop halts the wick at the correct starting [nd friendly yesterday aftemoon and 
i i Lora and I were so happy—you know how 
pom. The burner is then ready for long we have wanted a 4 a This morn- 
continuous work—no further adjust- | sony famous makes of ing she didn’t even speak to us—just 
ment is required Oil Cook men = now looked at _ as if she had nevef seen us 
e equipped with orain before.” Zora was very near tears. 
: . . igh Speed Oil Burner, “What is her name; did you ask her? 
The inner combustion tube is made of ioe ‘a eried Mother _— 
“Vesuvius Metal” and is guaranteed QUICK MEAL “Janette Pillsbury,” answered Lora 
n 


: : Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., “And, Mother, wo ’t you feel bad if 
for ten years against burning out, you lost a new friend you thought you 





St. Louis, Mo. 
i cls eGo Div were going to have?” 
; : . bf ° r ; : 
li COOK stoves equl Chicago, Hil “Well, little twinnies, you are crossing 
Oil cook st ed with Lorain one Chicane nlite twinnis, 
High Speed Burners are made in a Danalet Stove Co. Div. a bridee be bn some istance off. Sup- 
; ; ; $ slev . 10 ; 
wide variety of sizes, styles and finishes. DIRECT ACTION a doom own work as we should, in, 
See them at your dealers, oT, if you Casings Sere pre now bby work together for good to 
, : NEW PROCESS em ove God’. 2 
haven t the name of the nearest Lorain New Process Stove Co. Div., “All right, Mother; we'll try, the twins 


dealer, ask us for it. Coney Ste answered, both wiping away tears, fur- 


ti ° 
“There she is now,” cried Lora, looking 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. |x f'the window” “and she loking 
Manufacturers o Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator er our way like she wan us. 
= Woeld's A+ Sdenuinconeess of Cooking Appliances 3 Oh, Mother, do you suppose she does 
: = want us? May we go to the fence and 
) 7 = \ talk to her?” 











“Yes, but don’t get so excited,” cau- 


4] ~~ -_A ms I will be ready for you to help get Father’s 


HIGH SPEED ODL BURNER |" 


and speak an hour with her; by that time 





~< \ =\ tioned Mother Benton. “You may go over 
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Downstairs, two steps at a time, they 
were at the new neighbor’s gate in the 
twinkling of an eye. They had gained so 
much speed in their going that they found 
it quite hard to slow down to a walk, fit- 
ting for callers. 

“Hello, Janette,”’ they shyly greeted the 
new girl. 

“Hello, girls. I’m ever so glad you 
came over. I was just waiting for you. 
Let’s go sit under that big shade tree, 
shall we?” The twins followed, happy 
that their new friend’s morning coo 
was a thing of the past. 

“T like your town fine,” began Janette. 

“T am sure you will when you get to see 
the different places,” responded Zora. 

“Oh, I saw a lot this morning. Antelope 
Park and the new pumping station and the 
big new bank building. I saw the school 
where we will go too. Papa and I went 
early this morning and just got back. 

“Early this morning,” repeated Lora 
very much astonished. ‘Wasn’t it about 
eleven o’clock when you were swinging 
and we were picking beans in the garden?” 

“No,” answered Janette, shaking her 
head. “It was about six or seven o’clock 
when we left here. Oh, I know—I know,” 
clapping her hands, “‘you saw Annette, my 
twin sister. Didn’t you know I hada twin 
sister, too? But of course you didn’t 
know it for she was helping mama unpack 
yesterday afternoon when we were talking. 
She slept late this morning and didn’t go 
with us.’ 

Excitement reigned for a few minutes; 
the Benton twins had to confess how 
badly they had been feeling all day because 
Janette had not spoken that morning. 
Before the happy bunch had become 
normal again, Annette appeared, bringing 
a tray with generous slices of ice-cold 
watermelon and everything had to be 
told her—how Zora thought this, how 
Lora just knew that, and how Janette did 
not know that the Bentons did not know 
about the Pillsbury twins and so on. 

The allotted hour passed entirely too 
fast but they managed to tear themselves 
from one another after many plans for 
the immediate future. 

Mother Benton was found busy in the 
kitchen, preparing some salad for supper. 
She had to stop and sit down in order to 
hear all the wonderful news. 

“Precious girlies,” put in Mother Ben- 
ton, when they paused for much-needed 
breath, “doesn’t everything work to- 
gether for good?” 

“Yes, Mother, and we are sorry we 
tried to cross that bridge so hard that we 
couldn’t get our carpet rags together. 
There wasn’t any bridge there at all,” 
confessed Zora. 

“We are so happy we don’t know what 
to do,” said Zora, hugging Lora, kissing 
her mother, giving the kitten a hasty 
pat and skipping up and down the floor. 

“Since you don’t know what to do, I 
would suggest that you wash your hands 
and set the supper table, for father and I 
want you to take us over and introduce us 
to the new neighbors this evening. Would 
you care to go?”’ asked mother, smiling. 

“Would we—would we? You know we 
would, mother,” came the chorus from the 
twins. 

“Come on, Zora; I’ll beat you getting 
ready to set the table.” 

“You can’t; you can’t, for my hands are 
already washed,” ’ gleefully answered Zora. 

“Well, I know I can beat you crossing 
ee before we get to them,” retorted 
ara 

“No, you can’t beat even there for I 
know we are a tie,” answered Zora, 


throwing her arm around her sister as 
they started for the dish cupboard.— 
Mrs. R. MeW. 
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Prevent Trouble! 














Protection 
Prevention of orchard 
diseases helps produce a 
bumper crop. Prevention 
of tooth troubles may 
mean a bumper crop of 














health for youand yours. 


The safe way to protect your beauty and health. 


Colgate’s removes causes of-tooth decay 


Good teeth are even more important to good 
health than they are to beauty. 


Many diseases that bring premature old age are 
traceable to tooth decay. Rheumatism, heart 
disease and other infirmities that ruin health 
and beauty can be caused by tooth infection. 


Cleanliness is the most effective means of pre- 


venting tooth decay. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans your 


teeth thoroughly. 


It “washes” 


and polishes 


them—does not scour. Colgate’s contains no 
harsh grit—it’s a safe dentifrice. It tastes good 


and does good. 


A large tube—25c—at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 


Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 





Coreate & Co., Dept. 490 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 





CLEANS 
Wei330. 8c: RIGHT | y 
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ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U. S. A. 











“ Better Radio Results » 


ket radio set yA all the avail- 


Pyrex cast Insalatore deliver 
all radio energy to the receiving set 
without waste; give ter distance 
and clearer reception. Fore 
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PEERLESS PHOTO CoO., Charles City, Iowa. 
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2 mder Dress. Cut in sizes 16 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
2% yards of 36-inch material with 24 

36-inch material for separate blouse. 

No. 2390—Slim Lines Prevail. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material with 34-yard 
of contrasting material. 

No. 2321— s Dress With Inverted Side 
Plaits. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 2120—Vacation Frock. Cut in sizes 16 
years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Sise 36 
uires 344 yards of 36-inch material with 3{-yard 

nch contrasting material. 
No. 2413—Jumper Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years 
and 36 to 42 inches. bust measure. Sise 36 requires 


of 











2397 232 


3 yards of 36-inch material for dress with 244 yards 

of 36-inch material for blouse. Jumper dresses are 

very good this season, attractive 

when a are up in t colored flan- 

nele and they offer the py A or woman a 

splendid way of wearing out They are 
-looking when made in effective color com- 
tions and of contrasting materials. 

No. 2397—Smart and Youthful. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 of 36-inch material. 

No. 2077—Girls’ Afternoon Dress. Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Sise 8 years requires 

36-inch material. 


A vente of 

No. 2389—Suspender Dress. Cut in sizes 16 
years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Sise 36 
requires 2% material with 24% 
ards of 36-inch contrasting material for separate 
ouse. 
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No. 2395—Jaunty Sports Dress. Cut in y+ 


is a very 
Dress. Cut in 
str} 


No. 2417—Child’s Suspender 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
of 42 inch material for ana 
material for guimpe. 
Shoulder 
bust measure. 


No. 2312—Non-sli; 
trches 
material, A prac- 


oe in sone, 8 to rapt ae 
requires 
tical kitchen 








How to Order 


, and address yourletter to Pattern 
Moines, Iowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
Do not request it. 


To order any of tho ems shown on this 
ur name and address plainly. 
correct number and size a Enclose 12 cents for each % 


Please allow a few days’ time for filling the 
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That Musical Pal of Mine 


Happiness, friendship, inspiration, popu- 
larity—all these and more are the result 
of music. No wonder millions of happy 
people affectionately refer to the Hohner 
Harmonica as**That Musical Pal of Mine’. 
Anyone can quicklylearn to play a Hohner 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 
You don’t have to tune it; it is always 
tuned. You can’t make a mistake as to tone 
for the tone is fixed. You merely breathe 
into it the song that is craving expression 
and out come the cheering strains of an 
opera, symphony or popular melody. 
Get a Hohner today and ask for the Free 
Instruction Book, illustrated with charts, 
pictures and favorite musical selections. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 304, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50c hall 








The illustsation shows how three 
entirely different: dresses can be 
made from a single pattern by using 


Our new Sewing Book, just off the 
press, is full of new ideas for child- 
ren’s clothes, street and home 
dresses, millinery, utility articles, 
etc. Helps home sewers to save 
time and get better results. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 


to « 

zerd ae chore mote ore ae 

hawoda Green, Gray, Of Reed, Black, Y eliow 

Linea Color, Orange. F 

WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Manufacturers 

Dept. 325 Orange, N. J. (—e 





BASKETRY MATERIALS soon S.siccetooka ruan ete 
19 Everett Street, Allston Station,” Boston 


19 Everett Street, Aliston ; mass 
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WHAT AUNT DOROTHY FOUND 


“There isn’t a thing to do,” said 
Florence. 


“Not a thing,” 

Aunt Doroth ne rod u ee her book 
and — ota ale thing to do?” 
she ec “Wal, I will tell you some- 


thing. Ton two little twinnies take a walk 
around the garden and back again, and see 
if you cannot find a friend, a very inter- 
esting friend.” 

Away flew the twins hand in hand. All 
around the garden they walked, and then 
back to Aunt Doroth 

“There wasn’t anyt thing ” said Florence. 

“Nothing but flies ants and spi- 
ders,” said Frances. 

“§ will show you,” said Aunt Dorothy, 
giving a hand to each of them. “But are 
you sure you looked ere?” 

“Everywhere,” said Florence. “All 
around the en, even in the vegetable 
garden, but there wasn’t a single friend 


“Unless you mean birds,” said Frances 
hopefully “T saw some birds.” 

‘Not birds,” laughed Aunt Dorothy as 
she turned aside into the path leading to 
the lily bed. _‘‘Not birds, but it can sing.” 

“What does it look like?” asked Frances. 

“Tt has four legs,” said Aunt Dorothy. 

“And a tail?” asked Florence hopefully. 

“No, no tail, and here we are,” said 
Aunt Dorothy. ;“Be very quiet and watch. 
There he is now!” 

“Why, Aunt Doroth said Florence, 
‘you said ‘a friend,’ roy ie "a only a toad. * 

“He is our friend,” said Aunt Dorothy. 
“Tf it were not for him you would not have 
so many beautiful ee and our vege- 
tables would not be so good 

They stood perfectly still and watched. 
Pretty soon a big ant came hurrying 
down the path. Mr. Toad never stirred, 
but in a flash there was no black ant there. 

“Did you see it?” asked Frances. “A 
an} pink tongue that licked the ant right 


“Yes,” said Aunt Dorothy. “Every day 
Mr. Toad eats and eats, the ants, the 
worms, the flies and mosquitoes and all 


tthe other insects that would harm us or the 


things in the garden. The birds do their 

share, but while the birds are asleep Mr. 

Toad is wide awake in the night, eating 

a insects that would harm the plants 
en.’ 

“T wish we could dosomething for him,” 
said Frances, ‘just to let him know we are 
his friends.” 

“You can,” said Aunt Dorothy. “Get 

our little watering pot and sprinkle his 
body all over with cool water. He will love 
it and he will feel so good oer his jbath 
he will eat more than ever for you.’ 

The twins ran away and were soon back 
with the vatering pot and gave Mr. Toad 
a shower bath. He seemed to enjoy it and 
sat there winking and blinking at them. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Toad,” they called as 
they ran away. “We will come and see 
you every day.” 

“But you said he could sing,” said 
Frances as they seated themselves on the 
steps with Aunt Dorothy again. 

“He can,” said Aunt Dorothy, “altho 
he sings only in the spring. Under his 
throat there is a little bag, and in the 
springtime when all the world is fresh and 

reen he is so happy that he swells the little 
out like a balloon and makes a sweet 
_— e noise like a chirpy bird. If you take 
good care of him this summer when fall 
eomes he will bury himself in the earth of | Sesturer 
the garden and in the spring he wil! come 





out and sing to you if you listen.”— 
Emma 
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ARMAND 
Cold Cream Powder 
brings out the natural 
beauty of your complexion 





Aramanpd Cold Cream Powder 
makes it possible for you to look 
your best a// che time. 4 marvel- 
ous texture brings out the loveliness 
of your skin. Its clinging quality, 
due to the bit of cold cream in it, 
holds that loveliness. Farm wo- 
men are especially delighted with 
Armand Cold Cream Powder be- 
cause it stays on wonderfully and 
is not only an aid to beauty, but a 
protection to -_ skin in all kinds 
of —— Always $1.00 a box. 
An amazing i ory offer? The 
Armand Week-end Package for 25c. 
Generous samples of eight of the 
Armand Beauty Aids, including the 
famous. Cold Cream Powder and 
three other Armand Powders (all 
in convenient purse boxes); tubes of 
Cold Cream and Vanishing Cream; 
trial box of Cold Cream Rouge with 
pes; Cold Cream Talcum, and ‘‘The 
d of Beauty’ booklet. Send 25c 
for yours today. Address Armand, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Address in 
Canada, Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER. 
In ‘The - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


GUARANTEE 
No matter where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not entirely please 
you, you may take it back and your 
money will be returned. 








THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER | 











HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG 
WEAVING at HOME 


No a to weave 
beau carpeta, eto., 
UNION. LOOMS from rags 








UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


our new Household Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 214 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


AGENTS: a eeSreete 











a patent patch for instantly Tmendin ye - in nic 
utensils. Sample package COLL 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, yy Ae N. ¥. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Children like the healthful and tasty food thatis baked quickly 


and thoroughly in the BossOven. Morethan 2 


,000,000 women 


depend upon it, year after year. A boon in warm weather. 
The guaranteed glass door saves their time and temper. 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
all Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


Most sanitary and easy to clean. eg we mare | permits the bak- 


ing of different foods at the same time. 


asbestos lining saves fuel. 


There is a style and size to meet every requirement. Sold = tapers 


furniture and department stores. 
stamped with the name— 


Insist upon getting 
VEN. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


2711 Spring Grove Ave. 


ine 


Established 52 Years 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


C 





Divide the small cost 
by the extra yeas, 3 


of Service... 


WINDOW SHADE 
FABRICS 


4 





: er 600 rox 


—Writes H. 
Sed; Revs tint Wy 
ersey averages $3 


Amazing | Now Washer 


Beek B Dede 


~ Free ‘Outfit. o wethare. Jip 
Bs yrs charge for exclosive torrtocy 


a MFG. CO, Dept. 5-9, AYERS 
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entholatum Co., Softee CY. Wi Y., Wichita, Kans, 
Noes Prints never 
andsamples 


‘Inentholatum 
FILMS 22 Sette: 





Write for free sample 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, 








ENTERTAIN YOUR OWN WAY 


A new club had been started in our 
community and my friend, Mrs. Walk- 
arol, had been invited to join it. She 
was ‘telling me that she had refused an 
I was remonstrating with her. “They 
are all your friends. You enjoy soci. 
affairs. You do not have to plan { 
leaving a youngster as I do, and what is 
more, since your mother lives with you, 
things go right on at home as if yo 
were there.” 

“But,” she replied, “vou know I was 
born in Italy and until recently I have 
lived among and associated mostly with 
Italians, so I don’t know much about 
any other cooking than our own. When 
it came my turn I couldn’t compete with 
the rest. We Italians can cook meat or 
make salads, but we do not know how to 
make desserts.” 

I thought of the meals I had eaten at 
her home. Never had I tasted such per- 
fectly cooked roasts and browned pota- 
toes, nor such delicious vegetable salads. 
I thought, too, of one of her common 
dishes, ealled Italian stew, which I now 
have adopted. For this, she took half a 
package of macaroni, or an equivalent 
amount of noodles, boiled it in salted 
water twenty minutes, drained it, then 
added a can of tomatoes and a pound 
of hamburger steak, and let simmer 
slowly half an hour. Just before serving 
she added half a pound of grated cheese. 
I tried to persuade my friend that her 
Italian stew, combination vegetable 
salad, hot rolls, and coffee, would have 
scored a wonderful success as a luncheon 
menu, and I felt sorry for the club to 
think that they would not have a chance 
to enjoy such a meal at her home as I 
had enjoyed it. 

I feel sorry for the woman whom 4 
company meal worries. I know of one 
woman who in her forty years ef mar- 
ried life has never had anyone to meals. 
Her daughter told me of the yearning 
she had all of her life to have company 
at their home or to go some place. This 
woman was brought up in the country 
and after moving to the city, was afraid 
she would seem countrified. No doubt 
her city friends would have relished good 
old-fashioned cottage cheese, delicious 
homemade bread, and apple sauce. 
This reminds me of a dinner I was in- 
vited to in the country one time where 
my hostess tried to give me the kind of 
food I was used to. Altho her garden 
was groaning with good vegetables, we 
had canned peas for a vegetable, and for 
dessert a baker’s pie, which necessitated 
a trip of two miles to the store to ob- 
tain. Owing to a storm, I was compelled 
to stay for supper. The canned thinss 
had given out and very apologetically 
my hostess brought in a platter of the 
mcst delicious scrambled eggs and a 
plate of baking powder biscuits done 
just right. Nothing ever tasted better 
than that supper, those eggs and the bis- 
cuit with good country butter. 

Too often I think we make too much 
work of company meals. I do not call a 
luncheon or a dinner a success if the 
hostess has to work at breakneck speed 
for days before, doing unnecessary clean- 
ing and cooking, or if it is such a worry 
that she spends a week recuperating. 

And now about some easy meals! IL 
have a friend, a newspaper woman, who 
before she was so engrossed in her work, 
entertained lavishly. Now, busy as she 
is, she still has delightful luncheons, but 
her menu is always the same—chicken 


Miaa | Salad, hot rolls, and coffee, and perhaps a 
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dish of apple sauce for dessert. Do her 
friends come any the less frequently 
now? As one of them, I can answer that 
we go just as often as we are invited. 

I have described a simple luncheon. 
I now want to tell you of a dinner I at- 
tended recently in a large hotel in Wash- 
ington. I may add that it was served to 
a very notable gathering. It gave me 
some good ideas of simplicity of menu 
and service which I, for one, expect to 
adopt at home. On the table when we 
sat down were bowls of red cabbage slaw 
with cream dressing, plates of steaming 
hot corn bread, and dishes of spiced 
apples. After we were seated, the maids 
brought in platters containing fried 
ovsters and smal] frankfurters, dishes of 
escalloped potatoes, and the best spinach 
I ever tasted. It was steamed, minced 
very fine, a little cream added, and 
thickened. Everything was passed and 
everything but the corn bread and but- 
ter went on our plates. The dessert was 
minee pie. I cam see where a no-maid 
hostess such as most of us are, would 
have to get up from the table only when 
she removed the dishes between the two 
courses. Isn’t this a thought worth con- 
sidering ?—Janet Cation Thurston. 


Squibs jtoma 


Wile; 


Heat a lemon thoroly before squeezing 
and you will obtain nearly double the 
quantity of juice. 

When making cookies, if you are in a 
hurry roll them ail out at one time and cut 
in squares’ instead of round. This saves 
time as the dough does not have to be re- 
kneaded into shape so often. 

To prevent cornbread from sticking to 
the bottom of the pan, sprinkle meal over 
the bottom of the greased pan and let 
brown before putting in the bread. 

To stretch the whipped cream, whip the 
white of an and mix with the cream 
which is already whipped. It goes farther 
and tastes just as good. 

To fix cheese for macaroni, potatoes, 
etc., put thru food chopper, using the fine 
cutter mstead of grating. 

When mashing potatoes, add hot milk 
and melted butter with salt and pepper 
and the potatoes will be light and creamy. 


When making fudge, add a small spoon- 
ful of cornstarch. It will greatly improve 
the texture and flavor. 


To make tough meat, tender, lay it a 
few minutes in strong vinegar water. 


To prevent hard crust from forming on 
the top of mayonnaise, pour a few drops of 
vinegar on the top of the mayonnaise after 
it is placed in a jar. 

When baking apples, remove the cores 
before poems & the oven and they will 
retain their shape perfectly. 

When slicing pineapple, don’t use the 
same knife to slice the pineapple that it 
was peeled with. The rind contains 
an acid that frequently causes a swollen 
inouth and sere lips. 

When cake sticks to the pan, turn it 
gently upside down and place a dam 
cloth over the bottom of the pan. It wi 
then come out easily, 

When stewing prunes, add a slice of 
lemon and a few whole cloves. It is a de- 
cided improvement. 

To have custard or cn ane pie an even, 
nice brown, sprinkle a little sugar over the 
top before putting it into the oven. 

For pie thickening, add a teaspoonful 
of quick-cooking tapioca to the juice of 
fruit pies. It makes a more palatable 





You need two percolators 


Why use the family percolator when 
all you want is coffee-for-one? 


There is a Viko individual percola- 
tor which every household should 
own. It looks like a toy—but it makes 
coffee! Two cups. Put it over the 
simmerer and away it “perks,” sav- 
ing you coffee, fuel, and time. 


There are a dozen other percolators 
in the complete Viko line. And Y 
there are roasters and kettles,sauce _- 
pans and griddles, cake pans and 
pie plates. 

All these utensils are made as alumi- 
num ware should be made, of thick, 
hard metal. So they last long and 
are truly economical, besides being a 
so efficient and good-looking that 
they are a pleasure to work with. 


Some good store near you has Viko 4 












—very moderately priced. ! 
Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 
Aluminum Goods WN git 
Manufacturing Company SG] 
General Offices " i 


Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. HAH 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum , NEI 
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thickening than either flour or corn- 
starch.—Mrs, A. M. L. 
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MALLEABLE 
Coal—Wood and Electric Ranges 


Oh Boy 


Tyagi arrived— 
ciates most of all. 



















the Monarch’ 


us direct for full information. 


! Such Eats! 


ne oper erie 


You too, would find new pleasure in cooking with a Monarch 

and effect a decided saving at the same time. The moderate 
cost will soon be repaid by a marked saving in fuel expense, and the 
same economical and dependable service is assured in after years by 
s malleable iron, riveted construction. 

This matter of range construction is 
should understand it fully. Ask your 


Malleable Iron Range Co., 2515 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis, 


Mie Scien ob Pesematite thant Gakinnten tina 





many compliments since her Monarch 






Every range user 
Monarch dealer, or write 

























glam, cape, sob der, wax or rubbers. Ap- 
by U.8. Gov't and Good Housek: 
With Burpee sanitary tin cans and 
Burpee Home 
Can Sealer 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO., Dept. 24 
215 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il, 








. ® Iceless Refrigerator 


: | Coats nothing to operate 
‘ 

















MOENS 22;: 57 yease ween ches help sane paruven bone 
PHOTO vrs aenirar See 
Moen Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin, Box C867. 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One otak rolisim developed: 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-T,. Cincinnati,O. 








Deaf Can Hear — 


Says Science 
New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Distegue® Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a re- 
markable device which enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 


cok | Say it is too Se to believe 
ail. | this so they are going to give 
ey 


a chance 
er to send it 
om Eres parcel post on - ‘ee free 

The F des notsend it C.O. D. ie 
ome WO no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk. They are making this extraordinary offer well 
knowing that the magic of this little instrument will 
so amaze and delight the user that the chances of 
its being returned are very slight. Thousands have 
already accepted this offer and report most gratify- 
ing results. There's no longer any need that you 
should endure the mental and physical strain which 
comes from a constant effort to hear. Now you can 
mingle with your friends without that feeling of sen- 
sitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now 
you can take your place in the social and business 


- try it - a 


-| world to which your talents entitle you and from 


which your affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. 
Just send your name and address to The Dictograph 
Preducts Dept. 1303-V-220 West 42nd St., New 





York, for descriptive literature and request blank 





Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences 


offered thru our advertising columns. 


sponding to advertisements in 





Readers are safe in re- 
Successful Farming. 
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THREE WAYS Mad THE BAKED 
POTAT 


T-used to serve bebad > potatoes’ once or 
twice a month. Now I serve them m iny 
times a week. Knowing that the valu- 
able juices and salts are retained by 
baking makes it seem easier. -My ba! a 
always get their first potato baked, » 
nothing but butter added. 

To relieve any possible monotony | 
serve them in a variety of ways. The 
first two given below are original with 
me, the third one is a way we-dearned in 
our domestic science class many years 
ago. I can recommend each one highly 
Cool days are the best times for serving 
them. 

The oven plays an important part in 
bal:ing potatoes. It must be very hot or 
soggy potatoes will result. If a piece of 
white paper turns a deep, golden brown 
in five minutes the oven is just right. 
Always select smooth, medium-sized jo- 
tatoes and scrub them thoroly with a 
brush. Bake forty minutes, or until soft, 
turning them occasionally. When done, 
remove from the oven and prick with a 
fork in several places so that the steam 


can escape. 
Our favorite way—The potatoes are 
tng iping hot from the oven. The 


wl is filled with good sour 
am and another dish with small 
onions. We slice the onions over our 
potatoes as liked, season with salt and 
pepper, and use the cream in the same 
way we would any gravy. Just try this 


on your family some time. I’m sure 
they'll be delighted. 
scalloped Baked Potatoes—My fam- 


ily does not like the crisp, dry potatoes 
that result when the cold baked ones are 
fried for supper, so I fix them this way 
and they — eat up every bit. 

Slice the cold peeled potatoes into a 
baking dish, seaso well with salt, 
pepper and paprika. Break an into 
a small mixing bowl and beat well (one 
ees is usually sufficient for potatoes for 

amily of six), and mix with the sea- 
soned potatoes. Then pour over enough 
rich milk just to cover the potatoes. I 
use three parts of whole milk to one part 
of cream. Dot the top with butter, 
sprinkle with bread crumbs and bake 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. 

Potatoes on the half-shell—After the 
potatoes are baked remove from the 
oven, and with a very sharp knife cut 
each potato lengthwise, being careful not 
to break the skin elsewhere. Remove 
the contents, put into a hot bowl and 
mash thoroly. Add cream or butter, or 
both, until of the desired consistency, 
season well and refill the skins. Brush 
over the ‘the’ with beaten egg white and 
return to t . — to brown. Serve at 
once.—Mrs. M 


THE SUMMER PORCH 

Some have solariums and no porch. This 
is for those who have porches. To make 
proper summer use of a porch it should be 
wide enough to make a comfortable group- 
ing for — and hammock or porch 
—- A grass mat or old that can 
stand getting wet makes it more home-like. 
Of course it must be screened. 

No porch should be less than eight feet 
wide, and ten would be better. If exposed 
to the sun vines can be grown that afford 
shade and seclusion, or ee sun shades 
can be used. Electric lig ts can be placed 
so as to make a at night possible. 
Place these lights so that when the screen 
door is opened the insects attracted by 
the light are not admitted. 


With such a porch, en are Sete uipped for 
e evening 








summer enjoyment. 
there aoe "Picnic at home. 
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AD Ba) te 
) FUN FOR THE FAMILY j 
Henry, who married in New York, h 
ED brought his wife home to his father’s i 
; farm. It was her first experience of coun- , 
mee OF try life. _ 
5 any The first evening of her visit she locked 
5 pale on with interest while the cows were be- 
er by ing milked. 
pales “Would you like to try it?” she was q 
1, with asked. ° 
The bride was doubtful. “I think I 
gt could start the milk, but I—I’m afraid I 
Che couldn’t stop it.” 
] v ith 
os NOT SO ROMANTIC 
highly When mother entered the nursery she 
ghly 
erving found Muriel in tears, and m response 
to her inquiry the child explained: 
art in a were playing at weddings, and 
hot or Paul rew rice over me.” é " 
~~ “You shouldn’t ery for a small thin : 
eco ot My Yau shaulde ig In the be g Healthy kiddies never tire of 
o} “But,” protes uriel, still sniffing, 
on “what he used was in the pudding.” the happy Kellogg flavor! Oh, 
ad po- 
vith a Seeeqeeiones *s9 9 
I soft, CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE mother, it’s good! They'll eat 
done, An old sailor approached a farmer for 9 
~ a a meal one day, saying he was willing to Kellogg s day after day. 
steam work. 
: “T + oe a mont, . oy the Kellogg makes the farmers’ corn into crisp, golden 
eS are armer, “if you will roun those sheep 
The sa tint Seine Ghent ae Gees, tae flakes that have never been equaled for marvelous 
sour into this fold ” flavor. The year’s crop of a 485-acre farm is ' 
small In three hours’ time the sailor came necessary every day to satisfy the demand. Served , 
© our back, looking hot but happy. with milk ad . ae ' 
t and Glancing over the gate into the field, ‘ hes <F goa your favorite fruit, each 
seme the farmer saw the sheep safely in the delicious, golden-toasted flake has a flavor-thrill for i 
y this old “There’s a jackrabbit sitting up f : 
be st A non fig Moco = Try it for breakfast! For sale at all grocers. : 
“Do you mean that little fellow there?” rved in leading hotels and restaurants. -~ 
’ fam- asked a ee ag the a 
tatoes beggar who gave me a e trouble 
es are thought it was a lamb!’ 3 oo ues 
3 way REAL GRATER ge oe 
GOOD PROPOSITION heeps Kellogg's Corn 
nto & Dad—Tommy, if you'll saw some wood — 
salt, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
} into Bill—What’s that, Dad? 
(one Dad—I'll let you have the sawdust to 
fw play circus with—Vancouver Province. 
pees JUST WHAT HE WANTED 
) part “T can’t marry you.” 
p “Ah?” 
eit “But I'll be a sister to you.” 
. His comeback was mean. _ Gompere he ow — i 
r the “Thanks awfully. I’ve always felt the eat cereal and you'll appreciate 
| the lack of an elder sister.” why Kellogg's outeells 
» cut —Louisville Courier-Journal. 
1 not a 
move LOGICAL EXTRAVAGANCE 
and “I hear,” said Smith, “that you bring 7-2 
Yr, or your wife @ box of candy every i eats DIRECT jam D aes | R79 0359 ed 
ency, “Yes,” replied Newlywed, = ‘it’s ‘nae AVE HALF ery 
3rush a comfortable feeling to know that you T TonA DEA = HAIR 
+ and have something to eat in the house.” ‘ QUALITY : os - 13 ¥-N LSAM 
odes SETTLED coops SEES! : REMOVES DANDRUFE 
ISEINGS PREE FALLIN 
"qi thong, Sam,” said Jones, upon Any handy man can install le a ae eee 
Th. meeting his — friend outside the bis i Fococes and 
i . courtroom, ‘‘that you were going to settle method. Our ve acai 
| iw iw. 
Id be owe aid. 3 * Geclared Sam. “Dis iabor raueliandgurstaste and 
~~ yere am jest. de suit fo’ ’sault an’ battery | |; ire yee iition 
a what happened durin’ de settlement.” 
ike. AS OTHERS SEE US 
feet He: “I can -tell instinctively what 
osed people think of me” 
dee PATENTS 
ades en 5 Sp aD Ra Deer 
aced JUST THE MAN FOR THE JOB Time counte io aps cvsiving tor sateate. Don’t risk 
ible. Foreman: “Here, now, Murphy, what Piestrections of write write, for FREE. book, 
reen about carrying some more bricks?” o——— 
1 by | ‘a gh! feeling well, guv-| #8 foati vetriety confidential 
nor; I’m trembling all over.’ ; on Frames, coated, Daions cries. coraey, 0A 
od Peale» Well, then, get busy with Seoueies Hey Bank Building {directly " scress 








ome. 
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THE RIGHT START 


F your little girl wants to begin to 

sew, or if you want her to, be careful to 
arrange the mechanical equipment so that 
the learning process will suffer as few 
interruptions as possible. 

First, she should have a thimble that 
fits her. Any of us who have tried to use 
an over-sized thimble will remember how 
it slips and slides and falls off, while one 
that pinches is almost worse. Now if an ill- 
fitting thimble so afflicts an experienced 
worker, a beginner will naturally become 
discouraged and probably discard it at the 
start. 

Secondly, her needles should be chosen 
carefully, for a little girl hasn’t the fine 
adjustment of muscles to thread a small- 
eyed needle, nor should she have to tug at 
a thick, clumsy one to pull it thru the 
cloth. A crewel needle is good, because it 
threads readily, and, being slender, slips 
thru the cloth easily. 

Thirdly, furnish her with material that 
is not too heavy nor too closely woven. 
Percale or longcloth are stiff to handle. 
A fine soft gingham is good to start with. 
Checkered material has the merit of being 
easy to cut straight and of providing a 
sort of gauge for the length of stitches to 
be taken. 

Fourthly, don't condemn her to doing 
everything by hand, or by slow, laborious 
methods. If you use short cuts, such as 
pinning easy seams instead of basting, 
show her how, too. Teach her to run the 
sewing machine. The important thing is 
that she shall accomplish results. Any 
device that helps you get things done will 
help her equally well. 

Fifthly, get real patterns for her when 
you can. She will thus be learning to use 
patterns, so that later she can go on and 
undertake new things by herself, whereas, 
if you cut out for her and hand her the 
pieces to put together as you direct, she 
won't grasp the work as a whole. 

Choose simple things, of course, so that 
they can be well done by the child herself, 
and completed before time drags out too 
long. 

Sixthly and lastly, do start her out on 
something interesting. If she is to learn 
to gather, and to turn, baste and stitch 
hems, what nicer than ruffles for her own 
window curtains? These will be hanging 
up in full view of everybody, and this fore- 
knowledge will stimulate her best en- 
deavors. 

A little slip-over dress for herself, an 
apron for little sister, a pretty nightgown, 
a gift apron for grandmother, any of these 
are within her power, and each, well 
executed, will lead her a little farther along 
the way to becoming that very useful 
and self-reliant person, one who can do 
her own sewing.—Mrs. W. H. 


BACK PORCHES 

Did you ever stop to think how styles 
change, even in back porches? A few 
years ago the average back porch was a 
mess. On it was placed milk vessels to air 
and sun, fruits and vegetables to be 
carried into the kitchen, sometimes a pair 
of old shoes or rubbers were left there, and 
always odds and ends of old iron. No one 
knew what they were or what they were 
left there for. On the walls were hung 
old coats, sweaters and straw hats. 

But now what a change! The back 
porch is a fair sister of the front porch, on 
equal terms and equally attractive. Some- 
one has sorted out the things that cluttered 
it up. The junk has been thrown away, 
the useful articles put in a place more 
suitable for them. Somebody oe painted 
the floor with deck paint, has found some 
comfortable old chairs and a table, and 
given them a coat of paint, too. There 
are little stands with ferns and blooming 
plants about. Perhaps the porch has been 
screened, maybe porch boxes were made; 
some porches have banisters, most all 
of them have vines. Often the vines are 
the pole lima, which grow rapidly, make 
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a dense shade and combine usefulness with 
beauty. It has this advantage too: being 
an annual, the vines will be killed by frost 
and may be removed by the time we need 
the sunlight they have excluded. Then 
next spring they can be grown again by 
the time their shade is wanted. 

When this vine is used the pods may be 
gathered and shelled on the porch. No 
litter should be left behind. 

Now I've told you the whole secret: 
no litter is ever left. The corn is not 
husked on the back porch any more. A 
child large enough to prepare fruits and 
vegetables is large enough todis of the 
cana and to take pride in keeping things 
ciean, 

Meals are often eaten on the back 
porch. And why not? Besides the advan- 
tage of eating in the open, the average 
back porch is as attractive as the — 
dining room and as convenient as the 
kitchen. 

Years ago I knew a large back porch, 
one of the largest I ever saw. From it one 
could enter the kitchen, dining room or 
living room. It faced the east and from it 
one had a view of gently rolling lands, 
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castor bean plants have been planted ;, 
shut off part of the view. Just behind 
these are planted shrubs and slow-groy ing 
evergreens that will be a permanent ser. 
later. In the beginning this was a hide- 
ously ugly place. The only thing :}, 
could have been said in favor of it is (}\.; 
it was there. 

Yea, verily, there has been a rad ica! 
one in the style of back porches.—\| rs 


DRY CLEAN YOUR CURTAINS 


“There are very few curtains that wil! 
not look better dry cleaned than washe:i,” 
says a home economics extension specialist. 
“Tf you are in doubt as to the outcome in 
washing curtains, always dry clean ther 

Washing curtains in water is the last 
method that should be used, she declares. 
It is likely to destroy or deaden the color, 
remove the lustre which can never be 
brought back, and pull the curtains out of 
shape so that they will not hang well. 
Any housewife can dry clean her own cur- 
tains but to get the best results it is neces- 
sary to observe the following simple rules: 

Buy a high test gasoline. 

Always use gasoline outdoors. 

Work in the shade. 

Do not rub the material too vigorous!y 
in the hands. 

Never use a board. 

Never heat gasoline on the stove. It is 
sure to explode. Heat water hot, not boil- 
ing, and carry it outside the house. Re- 
move the top from the gasolime can and se‘ 
the can into the water to heat. 

Do not press the curtains after they are 
— in gasoline until they are thoroly 


ry. 

Following is the procedure recom- 
mended in dry cleaning curtains. Take 
down the curtains, brush them well or 
hang them in the wind so that all loose 
dirt is removed. Soak them in the gasoline 
a half hour. Stir them about and squeeze 
the gasoline thru them but do not rub 
Wring the curtains dry and hang them in 
the sun. Leave them outdoors from three 
to twelve hours so that they will dry 


I . thoroly and lose most of the gasoline odor 


Perhaps 
there is one of them near your home 


A path that leads to happiness, 


wooded slopes and the loveliest sunrises. 
How was this porch used? It is a tempta- 
tion not to tell! For that family, one of 
the leading, most progressive farm fami- 
lies of the community, used it for a place 
to put broken articles until they were 
mended. Were they ever mended? I 
never knew of it if they were, and certainly 
the junk piled higher year after year. As 
may be supposed the whole back yard was 
littered by the overflow of this porch. 

What a contrast to my neighbor’s back 
porch! Hers is not nearly so large nor so 
conveniently located. In fact, it is very 
narrow. The house is painted white. She 
painted the porch floor neon | gray. 
Some odd chairs and a large round center 
table she painted white. At each end of 
the porch is a long box of bright colored 

tunias. These boxes are painted white. 

here are several ferns in white pots on 
low white stands. She has made two 
hanging vases of gourds and since they 
were to hang against the white wall of the 
house, they were painted gray. To keep 
fresh flowers in these vases is the especial 
task (or privilege) of the little nine-year- 
old daughter. 

A more attractive porch could hardly be 
imagined. This porch also faces the east, 
and they often have breakfast here at sun- 
rise. And I, watching (well, who wouldn’t?) 
from over the way have never noticed any 
of them late at that breakfast table. 

The view from this porch was so bad 
that tall-growing plants, hollyhocks and 


If ible, leave the curtains out over 
night, then bring them in, dampen and 
press with a hot iron. 

There are special soaps on the market to 
use with gasoline for cleaning purposes, 
but it is not necessary to use these unless 
the curtains are very badly soiled. Even 
then it is not always necessary because the 
curtains may be washed in one pan of 
gasoline and rinsed in a second. e gas 
removes all grease and the dirt will drop 
out. Any spot that remains after cleaning 
with gasoline is probably some substance 
that will not dissolve in gasoline. 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


Rural communities and small towns are 
expected to form one of the strongest links 
in the chain of National Music Week, 
which is.to be observed again thruout the 
country from May 3rd to 9th. Churches, 
schools, musical societies, women’s clubs, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and farm groups o! 
all kinds—organizations directly con- 
cerned with music, and those not directly 
concerned but understanding its im- 
portance — are to contribute each in its 
own way to the joint effort to impress 
upon the public what music can do as 4 
comfort, a stimulus, a nerve-steadying 
force and a companion to man in his work 
and play, in his home and in the social 
unit. 

Practical su tions for all such groups 
are found in the folder, ‘“National Music 
Week in-the Rural Community or Sma! 
City,” to be obtained without charge from 
the National Music Week Committee, 4° 
West 45th Street, New York City. From 
the same source may be obtained ‘‘Na- 
tional Music Week Suggestions for 
Churches” and‘ “Special Activities for 
Schools.” 


. 
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Three days in the creek— 
no harm to the Valspar-Enamel! 


ability and service because they are Valspar 
itself plus finely ground pigments. Water, 
ice-cold or boiling hot, oils, acids, alkalies, 
mud, flying sand, have no effect on their 
hard, lustrous surface. 


Trapped in the churning sandy bed of a 
mountain stream for three days—yet Wil- 
fred Campbell’s* car came out unscratched. 
Here’s his story :— 


“Our party was on its way into the 
mountains for a hunting trip when | mis- 
judged a curve and plowed into a rough 
mountain stream. Thecarstalleddeep inthe 
pebbles and shifting bottom. There for three 
days it remained, all that time being rubbed 
and washed with gritty, sandy water. 


“I had given it a coat of Valspar- 
Enamel and over this a coat ot Valspar 
Clear Varnish. 

“Its appearance, I thought, would be 
ruined, but itcame out as handsome as ever 

the wheels were not even scratched!” 


That’s the Valspar story whenever accidents 
occur; Valspar-Enamels give unmatched dur- 


* 128 E. Lindsay Street, Stockton, California 


VALE NT INE 


Largest Ma rers of H e Varnishes inthe World—Est 
New York. ( ‘hic ago ian T oronto “yore w Paris pars a 
W. P. FULLER & Co., Pacific Coast 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes 
in the World 





VALENTINE’S 


VA LSFAR® 


ENAMEL 


bou 









VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
l enclose dealer's name and stamps x» apiece for each 40c sample 
can checked at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at 
this special price.) Valspar-Enamel (1) 
Vaispar Instruction Book with Color 
Charts, 2% exiva Choose 1 Color .... 
Print full mail address plainly Clear Valspar 0 
Ditekas Valspar-Stain 0 
Jealer's Name 
™ Choose 1 Color .... 
Address Valspar Book 1 
Your Name ° S.F. 5-25 
= Fal _ Address eS er ere GOP crnnevesssiectond 


Valspar-Enamels are easy to use—follow 
the simple instructions on each can. Valspar- 
Enamels are economical—one quart will re- 
finish the average small car. 

Made in 12 standard colors— Red—/ight 
and deep; Blue—l/ight, 
medium and deep; 
Green—medium and 
deep; Vermilion, Ivory, 
Bright Yellow, Gray 
and Brown. Also Black, 
White, Gold, Bronze, 
Aluminum, Flat Black. 


Postscript 


If you do not care to re- 
Jinish the car yourself go 
to an automobile painter 
for a professional job. 
In a few days and ata 
reasonable price he will 
refinish your car with 
Valentine's Automobile 
Varnishes and return it 
as bright and new as the 


day you bought it. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


& COMPANY 
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‘Better 
sandwiches with 


better bread 
Homemade bread, baked in 


your own oven! How light, 
sweet and delicious it is when 
made with Yeast Foam. 


Tucked in the kiddies’ 


lunch-boxes, or when the 
family goes for an outing, 
nothing is so appetizing, so 
hunger-satislying and so 
wholesome as sandwiches 
made from Yeast Foam 
homemade bread. 
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| For Better A Se- 
ected t yeast in 


| Send for ny # sam tie oe ¢” Name 
Ndescriptive ular S-F-> 


FARMING 


Package nal 5 cakes— 
at your grocer—10c 





—just the same 
except in name 


Ask our expert what you 
want to know about bread baking 
Hannah L. Wessling, formerly breadexpert, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be glad to answer 
any question about flour, yeast, temperature, 
mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 


Send for FREE booklet 


4 
4 
4 
4 
/ 


,” NORTH- 
7 WESTERN 
v4 YEAST 
4 7 COMPANY 
af 1753 North Ash- 
land Avenue, 
+ Chic cago, UL 
C Please send yeast cake 
bahia ng and free booklet, 
“Tine Art of Making Bread.” 


Yeast Foam Tablets 
A Tonic ne 





ergy from you ike 4 OC Please send me sample Yeast 
regularly and st how Pu Foam Tablets, a tonic food for health. 
m r 


be rands — of 
Ats 4 























